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PREFACE 


In this edition, the aim of the editor has been to 
direct the pupil to the logical structure as well as 
to the literary and rhetorical qualities of the Speech 
on Conciliation. The logical structure, each pupil 
may discover for himself, by making a brief of the 
speech as he reads the groups of paragraphs which 
mark the successive steps in the argument. (See 
page 132.) The literary and rhetorical qualities are | 
sought through the medium of suggestive questions 
and topics for individual study. (See page 127.) 
The Introduction, therefore, does not discuss 
Burke’s style. 

The books to which the editor is chiefly indebted 
are mentioned on page 21, and in the notes. In 
the preparation of the notes, the editor also 
acknowledges indebtedness to the long line of 
editors who have preceded him. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that they [the Speech on 
American Taxation, the Speech on Conciliation, and 
the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol| compose the most 
perfect manual in our literature, or in any literature, 
for one who approaches the study of public affairs, 
whether for knowledge or for practice. They are an 
example without fault of all the qualities which the 
critic, whether a theorist or an actor, of great political 
situations should strive by night and by day to possess. 
If the subject with which they deal were less near than 
it is to our interests and affections as free citizens, these 
three performances would still abound in the lessons of 
an incomparable political method. If their subject 
were as remote as the quarrel between Corinthians and 
Corcyra, or the war between Rome and the Allies, 
instead of a conflict to which the world owes the oppor- 
tunity of the most important of political experiments, 
we should still have everything to learn from the 
author’s treatment; the vigorous grasp of masses of 
compressed detail, the wide illumination from great 
principles of human experience, the strong and mascu- 
line feeling for the two great political ends of Justice 
and Freedom, the large and generous interpretation of 
expediency, the morality, the vision, the noble temper. 
~Morley. 


INTRODUCTION 
EDMUND BURKE 


Edmund Burke was born in Dublin in 1729. 
His father, a lawyer in good practice, was a 
Protestant; his mother, a Catholic. Edmund was 
reared a Protestant, but he always respected the 
faith of his mother, and in after years worked 
with zeal to secure to his Catholic countrymen 
their political rights. For two years (1741-1743) 
he went to school at Ballitore, to Abraham Shackle- 
ton, a Quaker, of whose good influence Burke 
always spoke in the highest terms. Then he 
went to ‘Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
remained until he took his degree in 1748. From 
1744 to 1749 Oliver Goldsmith was at Trinity, but 
there is no evidence that he and Burke were 
acquainted in college, though they were afterwards 
friends and comrades in London. Burke did not 
excel in the studies prescribed for him at Trinity, 
but, following his bent, read widely in natural 
philosophy, logic, metaphysics, history, and 
poetry. 

His father, intending to make a London lawyer 
of him. entered him as a student at the Middle 


“Temple; and Burke accordingly took up his resi- 
il 
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dence in London, in 1750. He did not apply 
himself with diligence to his legal studies, but 
continued his college habit of reading at large in 
literature and philosophy, finding time also to 
attend the theatres and the debating clubs and to 
travel in England and on the continent. In spite 
of his neglect of routine legal study Burke some- 
how gained a wonderful mastery over fundamental 
legal principles, especially those underlying the 
science of government. His father however was 
greatly disappointed at Burke’s course in London, 
stopped the young man’s allowance, in 1755, and 
left him to support himself by writing for the 
book-sellers. The next year he published two 
books which won him distinction: A Vindication 
of Natural Society, and A Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Origin of Our Ideas on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. The same year (1756), he married 
Jane Nugent, whose calm, even temper, and 
ability in household management made her 
unusually helpful to him. Their home life was 
very happy. 

In 1759 began Burke’s thirty-year connection 
with the Annual Register, a summary of impor- 
tant events, published by Dodsley. The articles 
which Burke contributed to this publication 
marked him at once as a man of keen political 
insight and broad judgment, and brought him to 
the notice of the party leaders. From 1761 to 
1763, Burke was in Ireland as a secretary to Wil- 
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Yam Gerara Hamilton (who was chief secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant), receiving through Hamil- 
ton’s influence a pension of three hundred pounds. 
But it soon became evident that what was wanted 
of Burke was a slavish devotion of all his talents 
to the fortunes of Hamilton, and Burke indig- 
nantly left him, resigned the pension, and returned 
to the service of Dodsley in London. There he 
soon became one of the famous Literary Club, 
which numbered among its members such men as 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick and Reynolds. 

When Lord Rockingham, the leader of a party 
of Old Whigs or Conservative Whigs, became 
Prime Minister in 1765, he made Burke his private 
secretary. In December of the same year, Burke 
was elected to Parliament from the borough of 
Wendover, and, very soon after taking his seat in 
January, 1766, he spoke brilliantly ard most 
effectively in favor of the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
urging that it was unwise and inexpedient to tax 
the colonies even if Parliament had a legal right to 
do so. After the Rockingham ministry was dis- 
missed in 1766, Burke might have held office 
under Pitt, Rockingham’s successor, the leader of 
the New Whigs or Radical Whigs, but he refused 
to abandon his political associates for the sake of 
personal advancement. 

In Parliament, Burke did all that he could in 
opposition to the policy of George the Third, who 
was trying to make his power absolute, He spoke 
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against excluding Wilkes from Parliament. Wilkes 
had incurred the King’s displeasure because of his 
radical opinions fearlessly expressed. He had been 
repeatedly elected to the House of Commons, and 
had been as often kept from his seat by a majority 
subservient to the King’s wishes. Burke main- 
tained the right of the voters to elect whomsoever 
they thought fit. As a result of the arbitrary 
course pursued by Parliament in the Wilkes affair 
there was general discontent among the people, and 
some rioting. In 1770, Burke published his 
Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents, 
in which he averred that all of England’s troubles 
had arisen from the pursuit of selfish ends by the 
King and his secret counsellors, who were breaking 
up orderly party government and introducing con- 
fusion and disorder. The same year (1770) Lord 
North’s Tory ministry began its fateful career of 
twelve years, at the end of which George the Third 
found himself stripped of his American colonies. 
During these years, Burke’s voice was often heard 
in Parliament, warning the King’s ministers of 
the disasters that would surely follow their arbi- 
trary acts, expounding a philosophy of government 
based upon reason and righteousness, trying all 
questions by tests of truth. He never relaxed his 
efforts, although he knew beforehand that they 
were doomed to failure at the hands of a Parlia- 
ment in control of the ‘‘King’s friends.’’ 

In 1774, Bristol, then the second city in Eng. 
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land, elected Burke as its representative in Parlia- 
ment. Bristol had a large trade with America, 
and had much to lose if the troubles with the colo- 
nies should grow into war. While he was member 
for Bristol he delivered the Speech on American 
Taxation (April 19, 1774), in which he urged the 
repeal of the tea tax; the Speech on Conciliation 
with the Colonies (March 22, 1775); and wrote 
the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol on the Affairs 
of America (April 3, 1777), in which he justified 
his course in Parliament. Burke felt through all 
these years of war that the cause of liberty in Eng- 
land itself was endangered by the employment of 
armed force against the colonies. If the King 
could use an army against Englishmen in the colo- 
nies, in a controversy over a question of constitu- 
tional right, what was to prevent him from using 
an army against Englishmen at home whenever in 
the future they should make a similar claim of 
constitutional right against him? It was indeed 
fortunate for English liberty that the colonies were 
finally victorious. Burke represented Bristol until 
1780, when he failed of re-election because, con- 
trary to the narrow and selfish instructions of his 
constituents, he had voted in favor of a bill to 
relieve Irish commerce of some grievous restric- 
tions. Burke did not believe that a representative 
is bound to vote according to the wishes of his 
constituents if so to vote be against his own judg- 
ment of what is right and best. Rejected by 
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of India, Burke entertained feelings of positive 
horror, and in 1786 articles prepared by Burke 
impeaching Hastings of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors were presented to the House of Com- 
mons. The trial of Hastings began in 1788, 
Burke making the greatest speech of his life at 
the opening (Zhe Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings). The case was not finally concluded 
until 1795, when Hastings was acquitted. The 
trial had, however, convinced the nation of the 
need of reform in the government of India, and to 
Burke’s unsuccessful attack on Hastings must be 
attributed the improvement that followed in the 
government of India. 

The French Revolution was the occasion of 
Burke’s separating from his former Whig associ- 
ates. Burke, always a conservative, had now 
become much more conservative than his party. 
The Whigs very generally applauded the Revolu- 
tion in France, and at one time there was some 
danger of a sympathetic outbreak in England. 
Burke, however, saw in the Revolution nothing 
but destruction. He believed it to be the work of 
atheists and theorists who were waging relentless 
war upon the institutions which, he thought, pre- 
serve order in society,—upon King, Nobles, and 
Clergy. It was charged against him that he bad 
lost his sympathy for the people; that he thought 
only of preserving the privileges of the ruling 
classes. or the common people of France, who 
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had suffered a thousand-fold more wrongs than the 
Americans, Burke had, indeed, no word but obedi- 
ence. When, in 1790, he published his Reflections 
on the Revolution in France, his old enemies the 
Tories, King George himself, and all the other 
arbitrary monarchs in Europe, looked upon Burke 
as their defender and shield. As the Revolution 
developed its worst features, Burke’s hatred of it 
grew; he became more violent in temper and less 
capable of calm discussion. In his subsequent 
papers on the subject, from the Letter to a Mem- 
ber of the National Assembly to the Letters on 
a Regicide Peace, there isa steady decline of those 
powers of reasoning and persuasion which are seen 
at their best in the Speech on Conciliation. 

Burke retired from Parliament three years before 
his death, having urged for Ireland a policy similar 
to that which he had urged for America. He was 
to have been made a peer with the title of Lord 
Beaconsfield, but the death of his son Richard left 
him without an heir, and he accepted a pension of 
£2,500 a year instead of a peerage. His enemies 
attacked him for taking a pension, and he replied 
in the Letter to a Noble Lord, in which he vindi- 
cated his course completely. He died in 1797. 

Burke’s leading characteristic was a high and 
noble devotion to principle, regardJess of conse- 
quences to his own fortunes. ‘Though he loved 
social order, based on strict justice, he believed in 
magnanimity in government. He himself was 
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generous and open-handed in his relations with 
others, but careless about incurring debts. His 
desire to live as other men in high position lived 
in that day caused him, in 1768, to purchase with 
borrowed money an estate costing more than a 
hundred thousand dollars,—a piece of extravagance 
that led to false insinuations of dishonesty. Burke 
“was enthusiastic in working for any cause that he 
took up. His vigor and industry were astonishing. 
His reading was prodigious, and his power of 
marshalling facts and of filling them with meaning 
was extraordinary. ‘‘That fellow calls forth all 
my powers,’ said Dr. Johnson. Macaulay con- 
sidered Burke the greatest man since Milton. 
Certain it is that few statesmen have ever lived 
whose speeches have possessed that quality of 
permanence, that value to other generations, which 
marks the utterances of Burke. He who would 
attain ‘‘large and liberal ideas in politics’’ should 
give Burke thorough study. Said Fox, ‘‘I have 
learned more from him than from all the books I 
ever read.”’ 
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Tn the common principles of all social and civil order, 
Burke is unquestionably our best and wisest teacher. 
In handling the particular questions of his time he 
always involves those principles, and brings them to 
their practical bearings, where they most ‘‘come home 
to the business and bosoms of men.”? And his pages 
are everywhere bright with the highest and purest 
political morality, while at the same time he is a con- 
summate master in the intellectual charms and graces 
of authorship,—Hudson. 


SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH 
AMERICA 


Perhaps the greatest speech Burke ever made was 
that on Conciliation with America; the wisest in its 
temper, the most closely logical in its reasoning, the 
amplest in appropriate topics, the most generous and 
conciliatory in the substance of its appeals. —Morley. 


SPEECH 


ON 
MOVING HIS RESOLUTIONS 


FOR 
CONCILIATION WITH THE COLONIES, 
MARCH 22, 1775. 


[1] I hope, Sir, that, notwithstanding the austerity 
of the Chair, your good-nature will incline you to 
some degree of indulgence towards human frailty. 
You will not think it unnatural, that those who 
have an object depending, which strongly engages 
their hopes and fears, should be somewhat inclined 
to superstition. As I came into the House full of 
anxiety about the event of my motion, I found, to 
my infinite surprise, that the grand penal bill, by 
which we had passed sentence on the trade and 
sustenance of America, is to be returned to us from 
the other House. I do confess, I could not help 
looking on this event as a fortunate omen. I look 
upon it as a sort of providential favour; by which 
we are put once more in possession of our delibera- 
tive capacity, upon a business so very questionable 
in its nature, so very uncertain in its issue. By 


the return of this bill, which seemed to have taken 
25 
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its flight for ever, we are at this very instant nearly 
as free to choose a plan for our American govern- 
ment as we were on the first day of the session. 
If, Sir, we incline to the side of conciliation, we 
are not at all embarrassed (unless we please to 
make ourselves so) by any incongruous mixture of 
coercion and restraint. We are therefore called 
upon, as it were, by a superior warning voice, 
again to attend to America; to attend to the whole 
of it together; and to review the subject with an 
unusual degree of care and calmness. 

[2] Surely it is an awful subject; or there is none so 
on this side of the grave. When I first had the 
honour of a seat in this House, the affairs of that 
continent pressed themselves upon us, as the most 
important and most delicate object of parlia- 
mentary attention. My little share in this great 
deliberation oppressed me. I found myself a par- 
taker in a very high trust; and having no sort 
of reason to rely on the strength of my natural 
abilities for the proper execution of that trust, 
I was obliged to take more than common pains 
to instruct myself in everything which relates 
to our colonies. I was not less under the necessity 
of forming some fixed ideas concerning the 
general policy of the British empire. Some- 
thing of this sort seemed to be indispensable; in 
order, amidst so vast a fluctuation of passions and 
opinions, to concentre my thoughts; to ballast my 
conduct; to preserve me from being blown about 
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by every wind of fashionable doctrine. I really 
did not think it safe, or manly, to have fresh prin- 
ciples to seek upon every fresh mail which should 
arrive from America. 

[3] At that period I had the fortune to find myself 
in perfect concurrence with a large majority in 
this House. Bowing under that high authority, 
and penetrated with the sharpness and strength of 
that early impression, I have continued ever since, 
without the least deviation, in my original senti- 
ments. Whether this be owing to an obstinate per- 
severance in error, or to a religious adherence to 
what appears to me truth and reason, it is in your 
equity to judge. 

4) Sir, Parliament, having an enlarged view of 
objects, made, during this interval, more frequent 
changes in their sentiments and their conduct, 
than could be justified in a particular person upon 
the contracted scale of private information. But 
though I do not hazard anything approaching to 
censure on the motives of former parliaments to 
all those alterations, one fact is undoubted,—that 
under them the state of America has been kept in 
continual agitation. Everything administered as 
remedy to the public complaint, if it did not 
produce, was at least followed by, an heightening 
of the distemper ; until, by a variety of experiments, 
that important country has been brought into her 
present situation ;—-a situation which I will not 
miscall, which I dare not name; which I scarcely 
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doing good, must be laid hold on, even by the 
most inconsiderable person. 

[8] ‘To restore order and repose to an empire so great 
and so distracted as ours, is, merely in the attempt, 
an undertaking that would ennoble the flights of 
the highest genius, and obtain pardon for the 
efforts of the meanest understanding. Struggling 
a good while with these thoughts, by degrees I 
felt myself more firm. I derived, at length, some 
confidence from what in other circumstances 
usually produces timidity. I grew less anxious, 
even from the idea of my own insignificance. 
For, judging of what you are by what you ought 
to be, I persuaded myself that you would not 
reject a reasonable proposition because it had noth- 
ing but its reason to recommend it. On the other 
hand, being totally destitute of all shadow of influ- 
ence, natural or adventitious, I was very sure, that, 
if my proposition were futile or dangerous; if it 
were weakly conceived, or improperly timed, there 
was nothing exterior to it, of power to awe, dazzle, 
or delude you. You will see it just as it is: and 
you will treat it just as it deserves. 

[9] The proposition is peace. Not peace through 
the medium of war; not peace to be hunted 
through the labyrinth of intricate and endless 
negotiations; not peace to arise out of universal 
discord, fomented from principle, in all parts of 
the empire; not peace to depend on the juridical 
determination of perplexing questions, or the 
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precise marking the shadowy boundaries of a com- 
plex government. It is simple peace; sought in 
its natural course, and in its ordinary haunts.—It 
is peace sought in the spirit of peace; and laid in 
principles purely pacific. I propose, by removing 
the ground of the difference, and by restoring the 
former unsuspecting confidence of the colonies in 
the mother country, to give permanent. satisfaction 
to your people; and (far from a scheme of ruling 
by discord) to reconcile them to each other in the 
same act, and by the bond of the very same inter- 
est which reconciles them to British government. 
[10] My ideais nothing more. Refined policy ever 
has been the parent of confusion; and ever will be 
so, as long as the world endures. Plain good 
intention, which is as easily discovered at the first 
view, as fraud is surely detected at last, is, let me 
say, of no mean force in the government of man- 
kind. Genuine simplicity of heart is an healing 


and cementing principle. My plan, therefore, 
being formed upon the most simple grounds imagi- 
nable, may disappoint some people, when they 
hear it. It has nothing to recommend it to the 
pruriency of curious ears. There is nothing at all 
new and captivating init. It has nothing of the 
splendour of the project, which has been lately laid 
upon your table by the noble lord in the blue 
riband. It does not propose to fill your lobby 
with squabbling colony agents, who will require 
the interposition of your mace, at every instant, te 
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keep the peace amongst them. It does not insti- 
tute a magnificent auction of finance, where capti- 
vated provinces come to general ransom by bidding 
against each other, until you knock down the ham- 
mer, and determine a proportion of paymentsbeyond 
all the powers of algebra to equalize and settle. 

{11] The plan which I shall presume to suggest, 
derives, however, one great advantage from the 
proposition and registry of that noble lord’s pro- 
ject. The idea of conciliation is admissible. 
First, the House, in accepting the resolution moved 
by the noble lord, has admitted, notwithstanding 
the menacing front of our address, notwithstand- 
ing our heavy bills of pains and penalties—that we 
do not think ourselves precluded from all ideas of 
free grace and bounty. 

42] The House has gone further; it has declared 
conciliation admissible, previous to any submission 
on the part of America. It has even shot a good 
deal beyond that mark, and has admitted, that the 
complaints of our former mode of exerting the right. 
of taxation were not wholly unfounded. ‘That 
right thus exerted is allowed to have had something 
reprehensible in it ; something unwise, or something 
grievous; since, inthe midst of our heat and resent- 
ment, we, of ourselves, have proposed a capital altera- 
tion; and, in order to get rid of what seemed so very 
exceptionable, have instituted a mode that is alto- 
gether new; one that is, indeed, wholly alien from 
all the ancient methods and forms of parliament. 
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(13] The principle of this proceeding is large enough 
for my purpose. The means proposed by the 
noble lord for carrying his ideas into execution, I 
think, indeed, are very indifferently suited to the 
end; and this I shall endeavour to show you before 
I sit down. But, for the present, I take my 
ground on the admitted principle. I mean to give 
peace. Peace implies reconciliation; and, where 
there has been a material dispute, reconciliation 
does in a manner always imply concession on the 
one part or on the other. In this state of things 
T make no difficulty in affirming that the proposal 
ought to originate from us. Great and acknowl- 
edged force is not impaired, either in effect or in 
opinion, by an unwillingness to exert itself. The 
superior power may offer peace with honour and 
with safety. Such an offer from such a power will 
be attributed to magnanimity. But the concessions 
of the weak are the concessions of fear. When 
such a one is disarmed, he is wholly at the mercy 
of his superior; and he loses for ever that time and 
those chances, which, as they happen to all men, 
are the strength and resources of all inferior power. 

(14] The capital leading questions on which you must 
this day decide, are these two: First, whether you 
ought to concede; and secondly, what your con- 
cession: ought to be. On the first of these ques- 
tions we have gained (as I have just taken the 
liberty of observing to you) some ground. But I 
am sensible that a good deal more is still to be done. 
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Indeed, Sir, to enable us to determine both on the 
one and the other of these great questions with a 
firm and precise judgment, I think it may be 
necessary to consider distinctly the true nature and 
the peculiar circumstances of the object which we 
have before us. Because after all our struggle, 
whether we will or not, we must govern America 
according to that nature, and to those circum- 
stances; and not according to our own imagina- 
tions; nor according to abstract ideas of right; by 
no means according to mere general theories of 
government, the resort to which appears to me, in 
our present situation, no better than arrant trifling. 
I shall therefore endeavour, with your leave, to lay 
before you some of the most material of these 
circumstances in as full and as clear a manner as I 
am able to state them. 

i5] The first thing that we have to consider with 
regard to the nature of the object is—the number 
of people in the colonies. I have taken for some 
years a good deal of pains on that point. I can by 
no calculation justify myself in placing the number 
below two millions of inhabitants of our own 
European blood and colour; besides at least 500, - 
000 others, who form no inconsiderable part of the 
strength and opulence of the whole. This, Sir, is, 
I believe, about the true number. There is no 
occasion to exaggerate, where plain truth is of so 
much weight and importance. But whether I put 
the present numbers too high or too low, is a mat- 
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ter of little moment. Such is the strength with 
which population shoots in that part of the world, 
that state the numbers as high as we will, whilst 
the dispute continues, the exaggeration ends. 
Whilst we are discussing any given magnitude, 
they are grown to it. Whilst we spend our time 
in deliberating on the mode of governing two 
millions, we shall find we have millions more to 
manage. Your children do not grow faster from 
infancy to manhood than they spread from families 
to communities, and from villages to nations. 

[16] I put this consideration of the present and the 
growing numbers in the front of our deliberation ; 
because, Sir, this consideration will make it eyi- 
dent to a blunter discernment than yours, that no 
partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, occasional 
system will be at all suitable to such an object. It 
will show you, that it is not to be considered as 
one of those minima which are out of the eye and 
consideration of the law; not a paltry excrescence 
of the state; not a mean dependent, who may be 
neglected with little damage, and provokea with 
little danger. It will prove that some degree of 
care and caution is required in the handling such 
an object; it will show that you ought not, in 
reason, to trifle with so large a mass of the inter- 
ests and feelings of the human race. You could at 
no time doso without guilt; and be assured you will 
not be able to do it long with impunity. ; 

{17] But the population of this country, the great and 
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growing population, though a very important con- 
sideration, will lose much of its weight, if not com- 
bined with other circumstances. ‘The commerce of 
your colonies is out of all proportion beyond the 
numbers of the people. This ground of their 
commerce indeed has been trod some days ago, 
and with great ability, by a distinguished person, 
at your bar. This gentleman, after thirty-five 
years—it is so long since he first appeared at the 
same place to plead for the commerce of Great 

Britain—has come again before you to plead the 

same cause, without any other effect of time, than, 

that to the fire of imagination and extent of erudi- 
tion, which even then marked him as one of the 

first literary characters of his age, he has added a 

consummate knowledge in the commercial interest 

of his country, formed by a long course of enlight- 
ened and discriminating experience. 

{i8] Sir, I should be inexcusable in coming after such 
a person with any detail, if a great part of the 
members who now fill the House had not the mis- 
fortune to be absent when he appeared at your bar. 
Besides, Sir, I propose to take the matter at periods 
of time somewhat different from his. There is, if 
I mistake not, a point of view, from whence, if you 
will look at this subject, it is impossible that it 
should not make an impression upon you. 

[19] I have in my hand two accounts; one a com- 
parative state of the export trade of England to its 
colonies, as it stood in the year 1704, and as it 
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stood in the year 1772. The other a state of the 
export trade of this country to its colonies alone, as 
it stood in 1772, compared with the whole trade 
of England to all parts of the world (the colonies 
included) in the year 1704. They are from good 
vouchers; the latter period from the accounts on 
your table, the earlier from an original manuscript 
of Davenant, who first established the inspector- 
general’s office, which has been ever since his time 
so abundant a source of parliamentary information. 

f20] ‘The export trade to the colonies consists of three 
great branches. The African, which, terminating 
almost wholly in the colonies, must be put to the 
account of their commerce; the West Indian; and 
the North American. All these are so interwoven, 
that the attempt to separate them, would tear to 
pieces the contexture of the whoie; and if not 
entirely destroy, would very much depreciate the 
value of all the parts. I therefore consider these 
three denominations to be, what in effect they are, 
one trade. 

f21] The trade to the colonies, taken on the export 
side, at the beginning of this century, that is, in 
the year 1704, stood thus: 


Exports to North America, and 
FHomeWeStlmolesue suerte LS 
To Africa, Nt fee arene 8 


£569,930 


[22] 


(23) 
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In the year 1772, which I take as a middle year 
between the highest and lowest of those lately laid 
on your table, the account was as follows: 


To North America, and the West 

Indi¢s 2.3. 2S. £47917 34 
To Africa, es a. 866,398 
To which, if you add the export 

trade from Scotland, which had 

in 1704 no existence, ee er 364,000 


£6,022,132 


ee 


From five hundred and odd thousand, it has 
grown to six millions. It has increased no less 
than twelve-fold. This is the state of the colony 
trade, as compared with itself at these two periods, 
within this century ;—and this is matter for medi- 
tation. But this is not all. Examine my second 
account. ~See how the export trade to the colonies 
alone in 1772 stood in the other point of view, that 
is, as compared to the whole trade of England in 
2704, 


The whole export trade of Eng- 
land, including that to the col- 


onmies, L704... jn aes. Sa e650, 000 
Export to the colonies alone, in 
1772, oS a rae anc 


Difference, £ 485,000 
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[24] ‘The trade with America alone is now within less 
than £500,000 of being equal to what this great 
commercial nation, England, carried on at the 
beginning of this century with the whole world! 
If I had taken the largest year of those on your 
table, it would rather have exceeded. But, it will 
be said, is not this American trade an unnatural 
protuberance, that has drawn the juices from the 
rest of the body? The reverse. It is the very 
food that has nourished every other part into its 
present magnitude. Our general trade has been 
greatly augmented, and augmented more or less in 
almost every part to which it ever extended; but 
with this material difference, that of the six mil- 
lions which in the beginning of the century consti- 
tuted the whole mass of our export commerce, the 
colony trade was but one-twelfth part; it is now 
(as a part of sixteen millions) considerably more 
than a third of the whole. This is the relative 
proportion of the importance of the colonies at 
these two periods: and all reasoning concerning 
our mode of treating them must have this propor- 
tion as its basis, or it is a reasoning weak, rotten, 
and sophistical. 

{25] Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail-on myself to 
hurry over this great consideration. It is good 
for us to be here. We stand where we have 
an immense view of what is, and what is past. 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest upon the future. 
Let us, however, before we descend from this noble 
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eminence, reflect that this growth of our national 
prosperity has happened within the short period of 
the life of man. It has happened within sixty- 
eight years. There are those alive whose memory 
might touch the two extremities. For instance, my 
Lord Bathurst might remember all the stages of 
the progress. He was in 1704 of an age at least 
to be made to comprehend such things. He was 
then old enough acta parentum jam legere, et que 
sit poterit cognoscere virtus'\—Suppose, Sir, that 
the angel of this auspicious youth, foreseeing the 
many virtues, which made him one of the most 
amiable, as he is one of the most fortunate, men of 
his age, had opened to him in vision, that when, in 
the fourth generation, the third prince of the 
House of Brunswick had sat twelve years on the 
throne of that nation, which (by the happy issue 
of moderate and healing councils) was to be made 
Great Britain, he should see his son, Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, turn back the current of hereditary 
dignity to its fountain, and raise him to a higher 
rank of peerage, whilst he enriched the family 
with a new one—If amidst these bright and happy 
scenes of domestic honour and. prosperity, that 
angel should have drawn up the curtain, and 
unfolded the rising glories of his country, and 
whilst he was gazing with admiration on the then 


1To read about the deeds of his forefathers and to 
comprehend what manliness is.—Adapted from Vergil, 
Eclogues, IV, 26, 27. 
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commercial grandeur of England, the genius should 
point out to him a little speck, scarce visible in the 
mass of the national interest, a small seminal prin- 
ciple, rather than a formed body, and should tell 
him—‘*Young man, there is America—which at 
this day serves for little more than to amuse you 
with stories of savage men, and uncouth manners ; 
yet shall, before you taste of death, show itself equal 
to the whole of that commerce which now attracts 
the envy of the world. Whatever England has 
been growing to by a progressive increase of 
improvement, brought in by varieties of people, 
by succession of civilizing conquests and civilizing 
settlements in a series of seventeen hundred years, 
you shall see as much added to her by America in 
the course of a single life!’’ If this state of his 
country had been foretold to him, would it not 
require all the sanguine credulity of youth, and all 
the fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make him 
believe it? Fortunate man, he has lived to see it! 
Fortunate indeed, if he lives to see nothing that 
shall vary the prospect, and cloud the setting of 
his day! 

26] Excuse, me, Sir, if turning from such thoughts 
Iresume this comparative view once more. You 
have seen it on a large scale; look at it on a small 
one. I will point out to your attention a particu- 
lar inst&nce of it in the single province of Pennsy]- 
vania. In the year 1704, that province called for 
£11,459 in value of your commodities, native and 
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foreign. This was the whole. What did it 
demand in 1772? Why, nearly fifty times as much ; 
for in that year the export to Pennsylvania was 
£507,909, nearly equal to the export to all the 
colonies together in the first period. 

[27] I choose, Sir, to enter into these minute and 
particular details because generalities, which in all 
other cases are apt to heighten and raise the sub- 
ject, have here a tendency to sink it. When we 
speak of the commerce with our colonies, fiction 
lags after truth; invention is unfruitful, and 
imagination cold and barren. 

{28] So far, Sir, as to the importance of the object 
in view of its commerce, as concerned in the 
exports from England. If I were to detail the 
imports, I could show how many enjoyments they 
procure, which deceive the burthen of life; how 
many materials which invigorate the springs of 
national industry, and extend and animate every 
part of our foreign and domestic commerce. This 
would be a curious subject indeed—but I must 
prescribe bounds to myself in a matter so vast and 
various. 

129] I pass therefore to the colonies in another point 
of view, their agriculture. ‘This they have prose- 
cuted with such a spirit, that, besides feeding 
plentifully their own growing multitude, their 
annual export of grain, comprehending rice, has 
some years ago exceeded a million in value. Of 
their last harvest, I am persuaded they will export 
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much more. At the beginning of the century 
some of these colonies imported corn from the 
mother country. For some time past, the Old 
World has been fed from the New. ‘The scarcity 
which you have felt would have been a desolating 
famine, if this child of your old age, with a true 
filial piety, with a Roman charity, had not put the 
full breast of its youthful exuberance to the mouth 
of its exhausted parent. 

{80] As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn 
from the sea by their fisheries, you had all that 
matter fully opened at your bar. You surely 
thought these acquisitions of value, for they 
seemed even to excite your envy; and yet the 
spirit by which that enterprising employment has 

~ been exercised, ought rather, in my opinion, to 
have raised your esteern and admiration. And pray, 
Sir, what in the world is equal to it? Pass by the 
other parts, and look at the manner in which the 
people of New England have of late carried on 
the whale fishery. Whilst we follow them among 
the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them 
penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of 
Hudson’s Bay and Dayvis’s Straits, whilst we are 
looking for them beneath the arctic circle, we hear 
that they have pierced into the opposite region of 
polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, and 
engaged under the frozen serpent of the south. 
Falkland Island, which seemed too remote and 
romantic an object for the grasp of national ambi 
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tion, is but a stage and resting-place in the progress 
of their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial 
heat more discouraging to them, than the accumu- 
lated winter of both the poles. We know that 
whilst some of them draw the line and strike the 
harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the 
longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along 
the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by 
their fisheries. No climate that is not witness to 
their toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, 
nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and 
firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried 
this most perilous mode of hard industry to the 
extent te which it has been pushed by this recent 
people; a people who are still, as it were, but in 
the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of 
manhood. When JI contemplate these things; 
when I know that the colonies in general owe little 
or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are 
not squeezed into this happy form by the con- 
straints of watchful and suspicious government, 
but that, through a wise and salutary neglect, a 
generous nature has been suffered to take her awn 
way to perfection; when I reflect upon these 
effects, when Isee how profitable they have been 
to us, I feel all the pride of power sink, and all 
presumption in the wisdom of human contrivances 
melt and die away within me, My rigour relents. 
I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 

[31] Tam sensible, Sir, that all which I have asserted 
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in my detail, is admitted in the gross; but that 
quite a different conclusion is drawn from it. 
America, gentlemen say, is a noble object. It is 
an object well worth fighting for. Certainly it is, 
if fighting a people be the best way of gaining them. 
Gentlemen in this respect will be led to their choice 
of means by their complexions and their habits. 
Those who understand the military art, will of 
course have some predilection for it. Those who 
wield the thunder of the state, may have more 
confidence in the efficacy of arms. But I confess, 
possibly for want of this knowledge, my opinion is 
much more in favour of prudent management, than 
of force; considering force not as an odious, but 
a feeble instrument, for preserving a people so 
numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited as 
this, in a profitable and subordinate connexion 


with us. % 

[32] First, Sir, permit me to observe, that the use ot | 
force alone is but temporary. It may subdue for — \ 
a moment; but it does not remove the necessity of 
subduing again: and a nation is not governed, | 
which is perpetually to be conquered. 

[33] My next objection is its wncertainty. ‘Terror 18 
not always the effect of force; and an armament 
is not a victory. If you do not succeed, you are 
without resource; for, conciliation failing, force 
remains ; but, force failing, no further hope of 
reconciliation is left. Power and authority are 
sometimes bought by kindness; but they can never 
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be begged as alms by an impoverished and defeated 
violence. 

[34] <A further objection to force is, that you impair 

the object by your very endeavours to preserve it. 

The thing you fought for is not the thing which 

you recover; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and 

consumed in the contest. Nothing less will con- 
tent me, than whole America. I do not choose to 
consume itsstrength along with our own; because 
in all parts it is the British strength that I con- 
sume. Ido not choose to be caught by a foreign 
enemy at the end of this exhausting conflict; and 

still less in the midst of it. I may escape; but I 

can make no insurance against such an event. Let 

me add, that I do not choose wholly to break the 

American spirit; because it is the spirit that has 

made the country. 

[35] Lastly, we have nosort of expertence in favour of 
force as an instrument in the rule of our colonies. 
Their growth and their utility has been owing to 
methods altogether different. Our ancient indul- 
gence has been said to be pursued to a fault. It 
may beso. But we know if feeling is evidence, 
that our fault was more tolerable than our attempt 
to mend it; and our sin far more salutary than our 
penitence. 

[36] ‘These, Sir, are my reasons for not entertaining 
that high opinion of untried force, by which many 
gentlemen, for whose sentiments in other particu- 
lars I have great respect, seem to be so greatly 
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captivated. But there is still behind a third con- 
sideration concerning this object, which serves to 
determine my opinion on the sort of policy which 
ought to be pursued in the management of America, 
even more than its population and its commerce. 
I mean its temper and character. 

[37] In this character of the Americans, a love of 
freedom is the predominating feature which marks 
and distinguishes the whole: and as an ardent is 
always a jealous affection, your colonies become 
suspicious, restive, and untractable, whenever they 
see the least attempt to wrest from them by force, 
or shuffle from them by chicane, what they think 
the only advantage worth living for. This fierce 
spirit of liberty is stronger in the English colonies 
probably than in any other people of the earth; and 
this from a great variety of powerful causes; 
which, to understand the true temper of their 
minds, and the direction which this spirit takes, it 
will not be amiss to lay open somewhat more 
largely. 

138] First, the people of the colonies are descendants 
of Englishmen. England, Sir, is a nation, which 
still I hope respects, and formerly adored, her 
freedom. The colonists emigrated from you wher: 
this part of your character was most predominant ; 
and they took this bias and direction the moment 
they parted from your hands. They are therefore 
not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty accord- 
ing to English ideas, and on English principles. 
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Abstract liberty, like other mere abstractions, is 
not to be found. Liberty inheres in some sensible 
object; and every nation has formed to itself some 
favourite point, which by way of eminence becomes 
the criterion of their happiness. It happened, you 
know, Sir, that the great contests for freedom in 
this country were from the earliest times chiefly 
upon the question of taxing. Most of the contests 
in the ancient commonwealths turned primarily on 
the right of election of magistrates; or on the bal- 
ance among the several orders of the state. The 
question of money was not with them so imme- 
diate. But in England it was otherwise. On this 
point of taxes the ablest pens, and most eloquent 
tongues, have been exercised; the greatest spirits 
have acted and suffered. In order to give the full- 
est satisfaction concerning the importance of this 
point, it was not only necessary for those who in 
argument defended the excellence of the English 
constitution, to insist on this privilege of granting 
money asa dry point of fact, and to prove, that 
the right had been acknowledged in ancient 
parchments, and blind usages, to reside ina certain 
body called a House of Commons. They went 
much farther; they attempted to prove, and they 
succeeded, that in theory it ought to be so, from 
the particular nature of a House of Commons, as an 
immediate representative of the people; whether 
the old records had delivered this oracle or not. 
They took infinite pains to inculcate, as a funda- 
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mental principle, that in all monarchies the people 
must in effect themselves, mediately or immedi- 
ately, possess the power of granting their own 
money, or no shadow of liberty could subsist. 
The colonies draw from you, as with their life- 
blood, these ideas and principles. heir love of 
liberty, as with you, fixed and attached on thi 
specific point of taxing. Liberty might be safe, or 
might be endangered, in twenty other particulars, 
without their being much pleased or alarmed. 
Here they felt its pulse; and as they found that 
beat, they thought themselves sick or sound. I 
do not say whether they were right or wrong in 
applying your general arguments to their own case. 
It is not easy indeed to make a monopoly of 
theorems and corollaries. The fact is, that they 
did thus apply those general arguments; and your 
mode of governing them, whether through lenity 
or indolence, through wisdom or mistake, con- 
firmed them in the imagination, that they, as well 
as you, had aninterest in these common principles. 

[39] They were further confirmed in this pleasing 
error by the form of their provincial legislative 
assemblies. Their governments are popular in a 
high degree; some are merely popular; in all the 
popular representative is the most weighty; and 
this share of the people in their ordinary government 
never fails to inspire them with lofty sentiments, 
and with a strong aversion from whatever tends to 
deprive them of their chief importance. 
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[40] If anything were wanting to this necessary opera- 
tion of the form of government, religion would 
have given ita complete effect. Religion, always 
a principle of energy, in this new people is no way 
worn out or impaired; and their mode of professing 
it is also one main cause of this free spirit. The 
people are Protestants; and of that kind which is 
the most adverse to all implicit submission of mind 
and opinion. ‘This isa persuasion not only favour- 
able to liberty, but built upon it. I do not think, 
Sir, that the reason of this averseness in the dis- 
senting churches, from all that looks like absolute 
government, is so much to be sought in their reli- 
gious tenets, as in their history. Every one knows 
that the Roman Catholic religion is at least coeval 
with most of the governments where it prevails; 
that it has generally gone hand in hand with them, 
and received great favour and every kind of sup- 
port from authority. The Church of England too 
was formed from her cradle under the nursing care 
of regular government. But the dissenting inter- 
ests have sprung up in direct opposition to all the 
ordinary powers of the world; and could justify 
that opposition only on a strong claim to natural 
liberty. Their very existence depended on the 
powerful and unremitted assertion of that claim. 
All Protestantism, even the most cold and passive, 
is a sort of dissent. But the religion most prev- 
alent in our northern colonies is a refinement on 
the principle of resistance; it is the dissidence of 
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dissent, and tne Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. ‘This religion, under a variety of denomi- 
nations agreeing in nothing but in the communion 
of the spirit of liberty, is predominant in most of 
the northern provinces; where the Church of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding its legal rights, is in reality 
no more than a sort of private sect, not composing 
most probably the tenth of the people. The 
colonists left England when this spirit was high, 
and in the emigrants was the highest of all; and 
even that stream of foreigners, which has been 
constantly flowing into these colonies, has, for the 
greatest part, been composed of dissenters from the 
establishments of their several countries, and have 
brought with them a temper and character far 
from alien to that of the people with whom they 
mixed. < 

Sir, I can perceive by their manner, that some 
gentlemen object to the latitude of this descrip- 
tion; because in the southern colonies the Church 
of England forms a large body, and has a regular 
establishment. It is certainly true. ‘There is, 
however, a circumstance attending these colonies, 
which, in my opinion, fully counterbalances this 
difference, and makes the spirit of liberty still more 
high and haughty than in those to the northward. 


It is, that in Virginia and the Carolinas they have — 


a vast multitude of slaves. Where this is the case 
in any part of the world, those who are free, are 
by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. 
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Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a 
kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing there, 
that freedom, as in countries where it is a common 
blessing, and as broad and general as the air, may 
be united with much abject toil, with great 
misery, with all the exterior of servitude, liberty 
looks, amengst them, like something that is more 
noble and liberal. J do not mean, Sir, to com- 
mend the superior morality of this sentiment, 
which has at least as much pride as virtue in it; 
but I cannot alter the nature of man. The fact is 
so; and these people of the southern colonies are 
much more strongly, and with a higher and more 
stubborn spirit, attached to liberty, than those to 
the northward. Such were all the ancient com- 
monwealths; such were our Gothic ancestors; 
such in our days were the Poles; and such will be 
all masters of slaves, who are not slaves themselves. 
In such a people, the haughtiness of domination 
combines with the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, 
and renders it invincible. 

[42] Permit me, Sir, to add another circumstance in 
our colonies, which contributes no mean _ part 
towards the growth and effect of this untractable 
spirit. I mean their education. In no country 
perhaps in the world is the law so general a study. 
The profession itself is numerous and powerful; 
and in most provinces it takes the lead. The 
greater number of the deputies sent to the con- 
gress were lawyers. But all who read, and most 
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do read, endeavour to obtain some smattering in 
that science. I have been told by an eminent 
bookseller, that in no branch of his business, after 
tracts of popular devotion, were so many books as 
those on the law exported to the plantations. 
The colonists have now fallen into the way of 
printing them for their own use. JI hear that they 
have sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries in America as in England. General 
Gage marks out this disposition very particularly 
in a letter on your table. He states, that all the 
people in his government are lawyers, or smatterers 
in law; and that in Boston they have been enabled, 
by successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts 
of one of your capital penal constitutions. The 
smartness of debate will say, that this knowledge 
ought to teach them more clearly the rights of 
legislature, their obligations to obedience, and the 
penalties of rebellion. All this is mighty well. 
But- my honourable and learned friend on the 
floor, who condescends to mark what I say for 
animadversion, will disdain that ground. He has 
heard, as well as J, that when great honours and 
great emoluments do not win over this knowledge 
to the service of the state, it is a formidable 
adversary to government. If the spirit be not 
tamed and broken by these happy methods, it is 
stubborn and litigious. Adewnt studia in mores." 


1Pursuits (or studies) pass into character.—Ovid, 
Heroides, XV, 83. Compare Bacon’s Essay (Of Studies). 
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This study renders men acute, inquisitive, dex- 
terous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of 
resources. In other countries, the people, more 
simple, and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an ill 
principle in government only by an actual griev- 
ance; here they anticipate the evil, and judge of 
the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the 
principle. They augur misgovernment at a dis- 
tance; and snuff the approach of tyranny in every 
tainted breeze. 

[43] The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the 
colonies is hardly less powerful than the rest, as it 
is not merely moral, but laid deep in the natural 
constitution of things. Three thousand miles of 
ocean lie between you and them. No contrivance 
can prevent the effect of this distance in weaken- 
ing government. Seas roll, and months pass, 
between the order and the execution; and the want 
of a speedy explanation of a single point is enough 
to defeat a whole system. You have, indeed, 
winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your 
bolts in their pounces to the remotest verge of the 
sea. But there a power steps in, that limits the 
arrogance of raging passions and furious elements, 
and says, ‘‘So far shalt thou go, and no farther.”’ 
Who are you, that should fret and rage, and bite 
the chains of nature?—Nothing worse happens to 
you than does to all nations who have extensive 
empire; and it happens in all the forms into which 
empire can be thrown, In large bodies, the circu- 


[44] 


[45] 
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lation of power must be less vigorous at the 
extremities. Nature has said it. The Turk can- 
not govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdistan, as 
he governs Thrace; nor has he the same dominion 
in Crimea and Algiers, which he has at Brusa and 
Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to truck and 
huckster. The Sultan gets such obedience as he 
can. He governs with a loose rein, that he may 
govern at all; and the whole of the force and 
vigour of his authority in his centre is derived from 
a prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, in 
her provinces, is, perhaps, not so well obeyed as 
you are in yours. She complies too; she submits; 
she watches times. ‘This is the immutable condi- 
tion, the eternal law, of extensive and detached 
empire. 

Then, Sir, from these six capital sources; of 
descent; of form of government; of religion in the 
northern provinces; of manners in the southern; 
of education; of the remoteness of situation from 
the first mover of government; from all these 
causes a_fierce spirit-ofiberty_has grown up. It 
has grown with the growth of the people in your 
colonies, and increased with the increase of their 
wealth; a spirit, that unhappily meeting with an 
exercise of power in England, which, however law- 
ful, is not reconcilable to any ideas of liberty, much 
less with theirs, has kindled this flame that is ready 
to consume us. 


I do not mean to commend either the spirit ind 


~ 


~ 


a 
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this excess, or the moral causes which produce it. 
Perhaps a more smooth and accommodating spirit 
of freedom in them would be more acceptable to 
us. Perhaps ideas of liberty might be desired, 
more reconcilable with an arbitrary and boundless 
authority. Perhaps we might wish the colonists to 
be persuaded, that their liberty is more secure 
when held in trust for them by us (as their guard- 
ians during a perpetual minority) than with any 
part of it in their own hands. The question is, 
not whether their spirit deserves praise or blame, 
but—what, in the name of God, shall we do with 
it? You have before you the object, such as it is, 
with all its glories, with all its imperfections on its 
head. You see the magnitude; the importance; 
the temper; the habits; the disorders. By all these 
considerations we are strongly urged to determine 
something concerning it. We are called upon to 
fix some rule and line for our future conduct, 
which may give a little stability to our politics, and 
prevent the return ofsuch unhappy deliberations as 
the present. Every such return will bring the 
matter before us in a still more untractable form. 
For, what astonishing and incredible things have 
we not seen already! What monsters have not 
been generated from this unnatural contention! 
Whilst every principle of authority and resistance 
bas been pushed, upon both sides, as far as it 
would go, there is nothing so solid and certain, 
either in reasoning or in practice, that has not 
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neen shaken. Until very lately, all authority in 
America seemed to be nothing but an emanation 
from yours. Even the popular part of the colony 
constitution derived all its activity, and its first 
vital movement, from the pleasure of the crown. 
We thought, Sir, that the utmost which the dis- 
contented colonists could do, was to disturb 
authority; we never dreamt they could of them- 
selves supply it; knowing in general what an 
operose business it is to establish a government 
absolutely new. But having, for our purposes in 
this contention, resolved, that none but an obedient 
assembly should sit; the humours of the people 
there, finding all passage through the legal chan- 
nel stopped, with great violence broke out another 
way. Some provinces have tried their experi- 
ment, as we have tried ours; and theirs has 
succeeded. They have formed a government 
sufficient for its purposes, without the bustle of a 
revolution, or the troublesome formality of an 
election. Evident necessity, and tacit consent, 
have done the business in an instant. So well 
they have done it, that Lord Dunmore (the 
account is among the fragments on your table) 
tells you, that the new institution is infinitely 
better obeyed than the ancient government ever 
was in its most fortunate periods. Obedience is 
what makes government, and not the names by 
which it is called; not the name of governor, as 
formerly, or committee, as at present. This new 
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government has originated directly from the 
people; and was not transmitted through any of 
the ordinary artificial media of a positive consti- 
tution. It was not a manufacture ready formed, and 
transmitted to them in that condition from Eng- 
land. The evil arising from hence is this; that 
the colonists having once found the possibility of 
enjoying the advantages of order in the midst of a 
struggle for liberty, such struggles will not hence- 
forward seem so terrible to the settled and sober 
part of mankind as they had appeared before the 
trial. 

146) Pursuing the same plan of punishing by the 
denial of the exercise of government to still greater 
lengths, we wholly abrogated the ancient govern- 
ment of Massachusetts. We were confident that 
the first feeling, if not the very prospect of anarchy, 
would instantly enforce a complete submission. 
The experiment was tried. A new, strange, unex- 
pected face of things appeared. Anarchy is found 
tolerable. A vast province has now subsisted, and 
subsisted in a considerable degree of health and 
vigour, for near a twelyemonth, without governor, 
without public council, without judges, without 
executive magistrates. How long it will continue 
in this state, or what may arise out of this unheard- 
of situation, how can the wisest of us conjecture? 
Our late experience has taught us that many of 
those fundamental principles, formerly )bclieved 
infallible, are either not of the importance they 
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were imagined to be; or that we have not at all 
adverted to some other far more important and far 
more powerful principles, which entirely overrule 
those we had considered as omnipotent. I am 
much against any further experiments, which tend 
to put to the proof any more of. these allowed 
opinions, which contribute so much to the public 
tranquillity. In effect, we suffer as much at home 
by this loosening of all ties, and this concussion of 
all established opinions, as we do abroad. For, in 
order to prove that the Americans have no right to | 
their liberties, we are every day endeavouring to 
subvert the maxims which preserve the whole spirit 
of our own. ‘To prove that the Americans ought 
not to be free, we are obliged to depreciate th 
value of freedom itself; and we never seem to gain 
a paltry advantage over them in debate, without 
attacking some of those principles, or deriding 
some of those feelings, for which our ancestors have 
shed their blood. 

(47) But, Sir, in wishing to put an end to pernicious 
experiments, I do not mean to preclude the fullest 
inquiry. Far from it. Jar from deciding on a 
sudden or partial view, I would patiently go round 
and round the subject, and survey it minutely in 
every possible aspect. Sir, if I were capable of 
engaging you to an equal attention, I would state, 
that, as far as I am capable of discerning, there 
are but three ways of proceeding relative to this 
stubborn spirit, which prevails in your colonies, 
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and disturbs your government. These are—To 
change that spirit, as inconvenient, by removing 
the causes. ‘To prosecute it as criminal. Or, to 
comply with itas necessary. Iwould not be guilty 
of an imperfect enumeration; I can think of but 
these three. Another has indeed been started, that 
of giving up the colonies; but it met so slight a 
reception, that I do not think myself obliged to 
dwell a great while upon it. It is nothing but a 
little sally of anger, like the frowardness of peevish 
children, who, when they cannot get al] they would 
have, are resolved to take nothing. 

(48] ‘The first of these plans, to change the spirit ag 
inconvenient, by removing the causes, I think is the 
most like a systematic proceeding. It is radical in 
its principle; but it is attended with great diffi- 
culties, some of them little short, as I conceive, of 
impossibilities. This will appear by examining 
into the plans which have been proposed. 

49} As the growing population in the colonies is evi- 
dently one cause of their resistance, it was last 
session mentioned in both Houses, by men of 
weight, and received not without applause, that in 
order to check this evil, it would be proper for the 
crown to make no further grants of land. But to 
this scheme there are two objections. The first, 
that there is already so much unsettled land in 
private hands, as to afford room for an immense 
future population, although the crown not only 
withheld its grants, but annihilated its soil, If 
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this be the case, then the only effect of this avarice 
of desolation, this hoarding of a royal wilder- 
ness, would be to raise the value of the possessions 
in the hands of the great private monopolists, with- 
out any adequate check to the growing and alarm- 
ing mischief of population. 

But if you stopped your grants, what would be 
the consequence? The people would occupy 
without grants. They have already so occupied in 
many places. You cannot station garrisons in 
every part of these deserts. Ifyou drive the people 
from one place, they will carry on their annual 
tillage, and remove with their flocks and herds to 
another. Many of the people in the back settle- 
ments are already little attached to particular situ- 
ations. Already they have topped the Appalachian 
mountains. From thence they behold before them 
an immense plain, one vast, rich, level meadow; a 
square of five hundred miles. Over this they would 
wander without a possibility of restraint; they 
would change their manners with the habits of 
their life; would soon forget a government by 
which they were disowned; would become hordes 
of English Tartars; and pouring down upon your 
unfortified frontiers a fierce and irresistible cavalry, 
become masters of your governors and your coun- 
sellors, your collectors and comptrollers, and of all 
the slaves that adhered to them. Such would, 
and, in no long time, must be, the effect of 
attempting to forbid as a crime, and to suppress ag 
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an evil, the command and blessing of Providence, 
“Increase and multiply.”? Such would be the 
happy result of an endeavour to keep as a lair of 
wild beasts, that earth, which God, by an express 
charter, has given to the children of men. Far 
different, and surely much wiser, has been our 
policy hitherto. Hitherto we have invited our 
people, by every kind of bounty, to fixed establish- 
ments. We have invited the husbandman to look 
to authority for his title. We have taught him 
piously to believe in the mysterious virtue of wax 
and parchment. We have thrown each tract of 
land, as it was peopled, into districts; that the 
ruling power should never be wholly out of sight. 
We have settled all we could; and we have care- 
fully attended every settlement with govern. 
ment. 

[51] Adhering, Sir, as I do, to this policy, as well as 
for the reasons I have just given, I think this new 
project of hedging-in population to be neither pru- 
dent nor practicable. 

[52] ‘To impoverish the colonies in general, and in 
particular to arrest the noble course of their marine 
enterprises, would be a more easy task. I freely 
confess it. We have shown a disposition to a 
system of this kind; a disposition even to continue 
the restraint after the offence; looking on ourselves 
as rivals to our colonies, ahd persuaded that of 
course we must gain all that they shall lose. 
Much mischief we may certainly do. The power 
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inadequate to all other things is often more than 
sufficient for this. Ido not look on the direct and 
immediate power of the colonies to resist our 
violence as very formidable. In this, however, I 
may be mistaken. But when I consider, that we 
have colonies for no purpose but to be serviceable 
to us, it seems to my poor understanding a little 
preposterous, to make them unserviceable, in order 
to keep them obedient. It is, in truth, nothing 
more than the old, and, as I thought, exploded 
problem of tyranny, which proposes to beggar its 
subjects into submission. But remember, when you 
have completed your system of impoverishment, 
that nature still proceeds in her ordinary course; 
that discontent will increase with misery; and that 
there are critical moments in the fortune of all 
states, when they who are too weak to con- 
tribute to your prosperity, may be strong enough 
to complete your riiin. Spoliatis arma super- 
sunt. 

[53] ‘he temper and character which prevail in our 
colonies are, I am afraid, unalterable by any 
buman art. We cannot, I fear, falsify the pedi- 
gree of this fierce people, and persuade them that 
they are not sprung from a nation in whose veins 
the blood of freedom circulates. The language in 
which they would hear you tell them this tale 
would detect the imposition; your speech would 


1Those who have been despoiled may still resort to 
arms.—Juvenal, Satires, VIII, 124, 
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betray you. An Englishman is the unfittest per- 
son on earth to argue another Englishman into 
slavery. 

[54] I think it is nearly as little in our power to 
change their republican religion, as their free 
descent; or to substitute the Roman Catholic, as a 
penalty; or the Church of England, as an improve- 
ment. The mode of inquisition and dragooning is 
going out of fashion in the Old World; and I 
should not confide much to their efficacy in the 
New. ‘The education of the Americans is also on 
the same unalterable bottom with their religion. 
You cannot persuade them to burn their books of 
curious science; to banish their lawyers from their 
courts of laws; or to quench the lights of their 
assemblies, by refusing to choose those persons who 
are best read in their privileges. It would be no 
less impracticable to think of wholly annihilating 
the popular assemblies, in which these lawyers sit. 
The army, by which we must govern in their place, 
would be far more chargeable to us; not quite so 
effectual; and perhaps, in the end, full as difficult 
to be kept in obedience. 

[55] With regard to the high aristocratic spirit of 
Virginia and the southern colonies, it has been 
proposed I know to reduce it, by declaring a gen- 
eral enfranchisement of their slaves. This project 
has had its advocates and panegyrists; yet I never 
could argue myself into any opinion of it. Slaves 
are often much attached to their masters. <A 
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general wild offer of liberty would not always be 
accepted. History furnishes few instances of it. 
It is sometimes as hard to persuade slaves to be 
free, as it is to compel freemen to be slaves; and 
in this auspicious scheme, we should have both 
these pleasing tasks on our hands at once. But 
when we talk of enfranchisement, do we not 
perceive that the American master may enfranchise. 
too; and arm servile hands in defence of freedom? 
A measure to which other people have had recourse 
more than once, and not without success, in a 
desperate situation of their affairs. 

(56] Slaves as these unfortunate black people are, and 
dull as all men are from slavery, must they not a 
little suspect the offer of freedom from that very 
nation, which has sold them to their present mas- 
ters? from that nation one of whose causes of quar- 
rel with those masters is their refusal to deal any 
more in that inhuman traffic? An offer of freedom 
from England would come rather oddly, shipped 
to them in an African vessel, which is refused an 
entry into the ports of Virginia or Carolina, 
with a cargo of three hundred Angola negroes, 
It would be curious to see the Guinea captain 
attempting at the same instant to publish his 
proclamation of liberty, and to advertise his sale 
of slaves. 

{57] But let us suppose all these moral difficulties 
got over. The ocean remains. Youcannot pump 
this dry; and as long as it continues in its present | 
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bed, so long all the causes which weaken authority 
by distance will continue. 


Ye gods, annihilate but space and time, 
And make two lovers happy! 


—was a pious and passionate prayer ;—but just as 
reasonable, as many of the serious wishes of very 
grave and solemn politicians. 

[ox] If then, Sir, it seems almost desperate to think 
of any alterative course, for changing the moral 
causes (and not quite easy to remove the natural) 
which produce prejudices irreconcilable to the late 
exercise of our authority; but that the spirit 
infallibly will continue; and, continuing, will pro- 
duce such effects as now embarrass us; the second 
mode under consideration is, to prosecute that 
spirit in its overt acts, as criminal. 

(59) At this proposition I must pause a moment. The 
thing seems a great deal too big for my ideas of 
jurisprudence. It should seem to my way of con- 
ceiving such matters, that there is a very wide 
difference in reason and policy, between the mode 
of proceeding on their regular conduct of scattered 
individuals, or even of bands of men, who disturb 
order within the state, and the civil dissensions 
which may, from time to time, on great questions, 
agitate the several communities which compose a 
great empire. It looks to me to be narrow and 
pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal 
justice to this great public contest. I do not know 
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the method of drawing up an indictment against a 
whole people. I cannot insult and ridicule the 
feelings of millions of my fellow-creatures, as Sir 
Edward Coke insulted one excellent individual 
(Sir Walter Raleigh) at the bar. I hope I am not 
ripe to pass sentence on the gravest public bodies, 
intrusted with magistracies of great authority and 
dignity, and charged with the safety of their 
fellow-citizens, upon the very same title that I am. 
I really think, that for wise men this is not 
judicions; for sober men, not decent; for minds 
tinctured with humanity, not mild and merciful. 
(60] Perhaps, Sir, I am mistaken in my idea of an 
empire, as distinguished from a single state or 
kingdom. But my idea of it is this; that an 
empire is the aggregate of many states under one 
common head; whether this head be a monarch, or 
a presiding republic. It does, in such constitu- 
tions, frequently happen (and nothing but the 
dismal, cold, dead uniformity of servitude can 
prevent its happening) that the subordinate parts 
have many local privileges and immunities. 
Between these privileges and the supreme common 
authority the line may be extremely nice. Of 
course disputes, often, too, very bitter disputes, 
and much ill blood, will arise, but though every 
privilege is an exemption (in the case) from the 
ordinary exercise of the supreme authority, it is no 
denial of it. The claim ofa privilege seems rather, 
ex vi termini, to imply a superior power. For to 
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talk of the privileges of a state, or of a person, who 
has no superior, is hardly any better than speaking 
nonsense. Now, in such unfortunate quarrels 
among the component parts of a great political 
union of communities, I can scarcely conceive any- 
thing more completely imprudent, than for the 
head of the empire to insist, that, if any privilege | 
is pleaded against his will, or his acts, his whole 
authority is denied; instantly to proclaim rebel- 
lion, to beat to arms, and to put the offending prov- 
inces under the ban. Will not this, Sir, very soon 
teach the provinces to make no distinctions on 
their part? Will it not teach them that the 
government, against which a claim of liberty is 
tantamount to high treason, is a government to 
which submission is equivalent to slavery? It may 
not always be quite convenient to impress depend- 
ent communities with such an idea. 

(61] We are indeed, in all disputes with the colonies, 
by the necessity of things, the judge. It is true, 
Sir. But I confess, that the character of judge in 
my own cause is a thing that frightens me. 
Instead of fillmg me with pride, I am exceedingly 
humbled by it. I cannot proceed with a stern, 
assured, judicial confidence, until I find myself in 
something more like a judicial character. I must 
have these hesitations as long as I am compelled to 
recollect, that, in my little reading upon such 
contests as these, the sense of mankind has, at 
least, as often decided against the superior as the 
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subordinate power, Sir, ‘et me add too, that the 
opinion of my having some abstract right in my 
favour, would not put me much at my ease in 
passing sentence; unless J could be sure, that there 
were no rights which, in their exercise under cer- 
tain circumstances, were not the most odious of all 
wrongs, and the most vexatious of all injustice. 
Sir, these considerations have great weight with 
me, when I find things so circumstanced, that I 
see the same party, at once a civil litigant against 
me in point of right, and a culprit before me; while 
I sit as a criminal judge, on acts of his, whose 
moral quality is to be decided upon the merits of 
that very litigation. Men are every now and then 
put, by the complexity of human affairs, into 
strange situations; but justice is the same, let the 
judge be in what situation he will. 

[62] ‘There is, Sir, also a circumstance which con- 
vinces me, that this mode of criminal proceeding 
is not (at least in the present stage of our contest) 
altogether expedient; which is nothing less than 
the conduct of those very persons who have seemed 
to adopt that mode, by lately declaring a rebellion 
in Massachusetts Bay, as they had formerly 
addressed to have traitors brought hither, under an 
act of Henry the Eighth, for trial. For though 
rebellion is declared, it is not proceeded against as 
such; nor have any steps been taken towards the 
apprehension or conviction of any individual 
offender, either on our late or our former address ; 
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but modes of public ‘coercion have been adopted, 
and such as have much-more resemblance to a sort 
of qualified hostility towards an independent 
power than the punishment of rebellious subjects. 
All this seems rather inconsistent; but it shows 
how difficult it is to apply these juridical ideas to 
our present case. 

163] In this situation, let us seriously and coolly 

“ ponder. What is it we have got by all our 
menaces, which have been many and ferocious? 
What advantage have we derived from the penal 
laws we have passed, and which, for the time, 
have been severe and numerous? What advances 
have we made towards our object, by the sending of a 
force, which, by land and sea, is no contemptible 
strength? Has the disorder abated? Nothing 
less.—When I see things in this situation, after 
such confident hopes, bold promises, and active 
exertions, I cannot, for my life, avoid a suspicion, 
that the plan itself is not correctly right. 

(647- If then the removal of the causes of this spirit of 
American liberty be, for the greater part, or rather 
entirely, impracticable; if the ideas of criminal 
process be inapplicable, or if applicable, are in the 
highest degree inexpedient; what way yet remains? 
No way is open, but the third and last—to comply 
with the American spirit as necessary; or, if you 
please, to submit to it as a necessary evil. 

(65] If we adopt this mode; if we mean to conciliate 
and concede; let us see of what nature the con- 
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cession ought to be: to ascertain the nature of our 
concession, we must look at their complaint. The 
colonies complain, that they have not the char- 
acteristic mark and seal of British freedom. They 
complain, that they are taxed in a parliament in 
which they are not represented. If you mean to 
satisfy them at all, you must satisfy them with re- 
gard to this complaint. If you mean to please any 
people, you must give them the boon which they 
ask; not what you may think better for them, but 
of a kind totally different. Such an act may be a 
wise regulation, but it is no concession: whereas 
our present theme is the mode of giving satisfaction. 
i66] Sir, Ithink you must perceive, that I am resolved 
this day to have nothing at all to do with the 
question of the right of taxation. Some gentle- 
men startle—but it is true; I put it totally out of 
the question. It is less than nothing in my con- 
sideration. I do not indeed wonder, nor will you, 
Sir, that gentlemen of profound learning are fond 
of displaying it on this profound subject. But my 
consideration is narrow, confined, and wholly 
limited to the policy of the question. I do not 
examine, whether the giving away a man’s money 
be a power excepted and reserved out of the gen- 
eral trust of government; and how far all mankind, 
in all forms of polity, are entitled to an exercise of 
that right by the charter of nature. Or whether, 
on the contrary, a right of taxation is necessarily 
involved in the general principle of legislation, and 
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inseparable from the ordinary supreme power. 
These are deep questions, where great names 
militate against each other; where reason is per- 
plexed; and an appeal to authorities only thickens 
the confusion. For high and reverend authorities 
lift up their heads on both sides; and there is no 
sure footing inthe middle. This point is the 


great Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 


I do not intend to be overwhelmed in that bog, 
though in such respectable company. The question 
with me is, not whether you have a right to render 
your people miserable; but whether it is not your 
interest to make them happy. It is not, what a 
lawyer tells me I may do; but what humanity, rea- 
son, and justice tell me I ought to do. Is a politic 
act the worse for being a generous one? Is nocon- 
cession proper, but that which is made from your 
want of right to keep what you grant? Or does it 
lessen the grace or dignity of relaxing in the exercise 
of an odious claim, because you have your evidence- 
room full of titles, and your magazines stuffed with 
arms to enforce them? What signify all those 
titles, and all those arms? Of what avail are they, 
when the reason of the thing tells me, that the 
assertion of my title is the loss of my suit; and 
that I could do nothing but wound myself by the 
use of my own weapons? 
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(67] Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute 
necessity of keeping up the concord of this empire 
by a unity of spirit, though in a diversity of oper- 
ations, that, if I were sure the colonists had, at 
their leaving this country, sealed a regular compact 
of servitude; that they had solemnly abjured all 
the rights of citizens; that they had madea vow to 
renounce all ideas of liberty for them and their 
posterity to all generations; yet I should hold 
myself obliged to conform to the temper I found 
universally prevalent in my own day, and to govern 
two millions of men, impatient of servitude, on the 
principles of freedom. I am not determining a 
point of law; I am restoring tranquillity; and the 
general character and situation of a people must 
determine what sort of government is fitted for 
them. That point nothing else can or ought to 
determine. 

(68] My idea therefore, without considering whether 
we yield as matter of right, or grant as matter of 
favour, is to admit the people of our colonies into 
an interest in the constitution; and, by recording 
that admission in the journals of parliament, to 
give them as strong an assurance as the nature of 
the thing will admit, that we mean for ever to 
adhere to that solemn declaration of systematic 
indulgence. 

[69] Some years ago, the repeal of a revenue act, 
upon its understood principle, might have served 
to show, that we intended an unconditional abate- 
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ment of the exercise of a taxing power. Such a 
measure was then sufficient to remove all suspicion, 
and to give perfect content. But unfortunate 
events, since that time, may make something 
further necessary; and not more necessary for 
the satisfaction of the colonies, than for the 
dignity and consistency of our own future pro- 
ceedings. 

[70] I have taken a very incorrect measure of the dis- 
position of the House, if this proposal in itself 
would be received with dislike. I think, Sir, we 
have few American financiers. But our misfortune 
is, we are too acute; we are too exquisite in our 
conjectures of the future, for men oppressed with 
such great and present evils. The more moderate 
among the opposers of parliamentary concession 
freely confess, that they hope no good from taxa- 
tion; but they apprehend the colonists have further 
views; and if this point were conceded, they would 
instantly attack the trade laws. These gentlemen 
are convinced, that this was the intention from the 
beginning; and the quarrel of the Americans with 
taxation was no more than a cloak and cover to this 
design. Such has been the language even of a 
gentleman of real moderation, and of a natural 
temper well adjusted to fair and equal government. 
I am, however, Sir, not a little surprised at this 
kind of discourse, whenever I hear it; and I am 
the more surprised, on account of the arguments 
which I constantly find in company with it, and 
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which are often urged from the same mouths, and 
on the same day. 

[71] For instance, when we allege that it is against 
reason to tax a people under so many restraints in 
trade as the Americans, the noble lord in the blue 
riband shall tell you, that the restraints on trade 
are futile and useless; of no advantage to us, and 
of no burthen to those on whom they are imposed ; 
that the trade to America is not secured by the acts 
of navigation, but by the natural and irresistible 
advantage of a commercial preference. 

[72] Such is the merit of the trade laws in this posture 
of the debate. But when strong internal circum- 
stances are urged against the taxes; when the 
scheme is dissected; when experience and the na- 
ture of things are brought to prove, and do prove, 
the utter impossibility of obtaining an effective 
revenue from the colonies; when these things are 
pressed, or rather press themselves, so as to drive 
the advocates of colony taxes to a clear admis- 
sion of the futility of the scheme; then, Sir, the 
sleeping trade laws revive from their trance; and 
this useless taxation is to be kept sacred, not for its 
own sake, but as a counter-guard and security of 
the laws of trade. = 

[73] Then, Sir, you keep up revenue laws which | 
are mischievous, in order to preserve trade laws 
that. are useless. Such is the wisdom of our plan 
in both its members. ‘They are separately given 
up as of no value; and yet one is always to be 
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defended for the sake of the other. But I cannot 
agree with the noble lord, nor with the pamphlet 
from whence he seems to have borrowed these 
ideas, concerning the inutility of the trade laws. 
For, without idolizing them, Iam sure they are still, 
in many ways, of great use to us: and in former 
times they have been of the greatest. They do 
confine, and they do greatly narrow, the market 
for the Americans. But my perfect conviction of 
this does not help me in the least to discern how 
the revenue laws form any security whatsoever 
to the commercial regulations; or that these com- 
mercial regulations are the true ground of the 
quarrel; or that the giving way, in any one 
instance, of authority, is to lose all that may 
remain unconceded. 
One fact is clear and indisputable. The public 
oe avowed origin of this quarrel was on taxation. 
This quarrel has indeed brought on new disputes 
on new questions; but certainly the least bitter, 
“and the fewest of all, on the trade laws. To 
judge which of the two be the real, radical cause 
of quarrel, we have to see whether the commercial 
dispute did, in order of time, precede the dispute 
on taxation? There is not a shadow of evidence 
for it. Next, to enable us to judge whether at 
this moment a dislike to the trade laws be the real 
cause of quarrel, it is absolutely necessary to put 
the taxes out of the question by a repeal. See how 
the Americans act in this position, and then you 


S 


[75] 


(76] 
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will be able to discern correctly what is the true 
object of the controversy, or whether any contro- 
versy at all will remain. - Unless you consent to 
remove this cause of difference, it is impossible, 
with decency, to assert that the dispute is not upon 
what it is avowed to be. And I would, Sir, recom- 
mend to your serious consideration, whether it be 
prudent to form a rule for punishing people, not 
on their own acts, but on your conjectures ? 
Surely it is preposterous at the very best. It is 
not justifying your anger, by their misconduct; 
but it is converting your ill-will into their delin- 
quency. 

But the colonies will go further.—Alas! alas! 
when will this speculating against fact and reason 
end?—What will quiet these panic fears which we 
entertain of the hostile effect of a conciliatory con- 
duct? Is it true, that no case can exist, in which 
it is proper for the sovereign to accede to the 
desires of his discontented subjects? Is there any- 
thing peculiar in this case, to make a rule for itself? 
Ts all authority of course lost, when it is not 
pushed to the extreme? Is it a certain maxim, 
that the fewer causes of dissatisfaction are left by 
government, the more the subject will be inclined 
to resist and rebel? : 

All these objections being in fact no more than 
suspicions, conjectures, divinations, formed in 
defiance of fact and experience; they did not, Sir, 
discourage me from entertaining the idea of a con- 
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ciliatory concession, founded on the principles 
which I have just stated. 

] In forming a plan for this purpose, I endeavoured 
to put myself in that frame of mind which was the 
most natural, and the most reasonable; and which 
was certainly the most probable means of securing 
me from all error. I set out with a perfect dis- 
trust of my own abilities; a total renunciation of 
every speculation of my own; and with a profound 
reverence for the wisdom of our ancestors, who 
have left us the inheritance of so happy a con- 
stitution, and so flourishing an empire, and what is 
a thousand times more valuable, the treasury of 
the maxims and principles which formed the one, 
and obtained the other. 


[78] During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the 


Austrian family, whenever they were at a loss in 
the Spanish councils, it was common for their 
statesmen to say, that they ought to consult the 
genius of Philip the Second. The genius of 
Philip the Second might mislead them; and the 
issue of their affairs showed, that they had not 
chosen the most perfect standard. But, Sir, I am 
sure that I shall not be misled, when, in a case 
of constitutional difficulty, I consult the genius 
of the English constitution. Consulting at that 
oracle (it was with all due humility and piety) I 
found four capital examples in a similar case before 
me; those of Ireland, Wales, Chester, and Dur- 
ham. 
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} Ireland, before the English conquest, though 
never governed by a despotic power, had no parlia- 
ment. How far the English parliament itself was 
at that time modelled according to the present 
form, is disputed among antiquarians. But we 
have all the reason in the world to be assured that 
a form of parliament, such as England then 
enjoyed, she instantly communicated to Ireland; 
and we are equally sure that almost every suc- 
cessive improvement in constitutional liberty, as 
fast as it was made here, was transmitted thither. 
The feudal baronage, and the feudal knighthood, 
the roots of our primitive constitution, were early 
transplanted into that soil; and grew and flourished 
there. Magna Charta, if it did not give us origi- 
naliy the House of Commons, gave us at least a 
Tlouse of Commons of weight and consequence. 
But your ancestors did not churlishly sit down alone 
to the feast of Magna Charta. Ireland was made 
immediately a partaker. This benefit of English 
laws and liberties, I confess, was not at first 
extended to a// Ireland. Mark the consequence, 
English authority and English liberties had 
exactly the same boundaries. Your standard could 
never be advanced an inch before your privileges. 
Sir John Davis shows beyond a doubt, that the 
refusal of a general communication of these rights 
was the true cause why Ireland was five hundred 
years in subduing; and after the vain projects of 
a military government, attempted in the reign of 
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Queen Elizabeth, it was soon discovered, that noth- 
ing could make that country English, in civility 
and allegiance, but your laws and your forms of 
legislature. It was not Hnglish arms, but the 
English constitution, that conqu eland. 
From that time; Ireland has ever had a general 
parliament, as she had before a partial parliament. 
You changed the people; you altered the religion; 
but you never touched the form or the vital sub- 
stance of free government in that kingdom. You 
deposed kings; you restored them; you altered the 
succession to theirs, as well as to your own. crown; 
but you never altered their constitution; the 
principle of which was respected by usurpation; 
restored with the restoration of monarchy, and 
established, I trust, for ever, by the glorious 
Revolution. This has made Ireland the great and 
flourishing kingdom that it is; and from a dis- 
grace and a burthen intolerable to this nation, has 
rendered her a principal part of our strength and 
ornament. ‘This country cannot be said to have 
ever formally taxed her. The irregular things done 
in the confusion of mighty troubles, and on the 
hinge of great revolutions, even if all were done 
that is said to have been done, form no example. 
If they have any effect in argument, they make 
an exception to prove the rule. None of your 
own liberties could stand a moment if the casual 
deviations from them, at such times, were suffered 
to be used as proofs of their nullity. By the 
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lucrative amount of such casual breaches in the 
constitution, judge what the stated and fixed rule 
of supply has been in that kingdom. Your Irish 
pensioners would starve if they had no other fund 
to live on than taxes granted by English authority. 
‘Turn your eyes to those popular grants from whence 
all your great supplies are come; and learn to 
respect that only source of public wealth in the 
British empire. 

80] My next example is Wales. This country was 
said to be reduced by Henry the Third. It was 
said more truly to be so by Edward the First. 
But though then conquered, it was not looked 
upon as any part of the realm of England. Its 
old constitution, whatever that might have been, 
was destroyed; and no good one was substituted in 
its place. The care of that tract was put into the 
hands of lords marchers—a form of government of 
a very singular kind; a strange heterogeneous 
monster, something between hostility and govern- 
ment; perhaps it has a sort of resemblance, accord- 
ing to the modes of those times, to that of com- 
mander-in-chief at present, to whom all civil power 
is granted as secondary. The manners of the 
Welsh nation followed the genius of the govern- 
ment; the people were ferocious, restive, savage, 
and uncultivated; sometimes composed, never 
pacified. Wales, within itself, was in perpetual 
disorder; and it kept the frontier of England in 
perpetual alarm. Benefits from it to the state 
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there were none. Wales was only known to Eng- 
land by incursion and invasion. 

81) Sir, during that state of things, parliament was 
not idle. They attempted to subdue the fierce 
spirit of the Welsh by all sorts of rigorous laws. 
They prohibited by statute the sending all sorts 
of arms into Wales, as you prohibit by proc- 
lamation (with something more of doubt on the 
legality) the sending arms to America. They dis- 
armed the Welsh by statute, as you attempted (but 
still with more question on the legality) to_disarm 
New England by an instruction, They made an 
act to drag offenders from Wales into England for 
trial, as you have done (but with more hardship) 
with regard to America. By another act, where 
one of the parties was an Englishman, they 
ordained, that his trial should be always by Eng- 
lish. They made acts to restrain trade, as you 
do; and they prevented the Welsh from the use of 
fairs and markets, as you do the Americans from 
fisheries and foreign ports. In short, when the 
statute book was not quite so much swelled as it is 
now, you find no less than fifteen acts of penal 
regulation on the subject of Wales. 

(82] Here we rub our hands—A fine body of prec- 
edents for the authority of parliament and the 
use of it!—I admit it fully; and pray add likewise 
to these precedents, that all the while, Wales rid 
this kingdom like an incubus; that it was an 
unprofitable and oppressive burthen; and that an 
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Englishman travelling in that country could not go 
six yards from the high road without being 
murdered. 

[83] The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, it 
was not, until after two hundred years, discovered, 
that, by an eternal law, Providence had decreed 
vexation to violence, and poverty to rapine. Your 
ancestors did however at length open their eyes _ 
to the ill husbandry of injustice. They found | 
that the tyranny of a free people could of all | 
tyrannies the least be endured; and that laws) 
made against a whole nation were not the most 
effectual methods for securing its obedience. 
Accordingly, in the twenty-seventh year of Henry 
VIII. the course was entirely altered. With a 
preamble stating the entire and perfect rights of 
the crown of England, it gave to the Welsh all 
the rights and privileges of English subjects. A 
political order was established; the military power 
gave way to the civil; the marches were turned 
into counties. But that a nation should have a 
right to English liberties, and yet no share at all 
in the fundamental security of these liberties—the 
grant of their own property—seemed a thing so 
incongruous, that, eight years after, that is, in 
the thirty-fifth of that reign, a complete and not 
ill-proportioned representation by counties and 
boroughs was bestowed upon Wales, by act of par- 
liament. From that moment, as by a charm, the | 
tumults subsided, obedience was restored, peace, 


nae ' 
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order, and civilization followed in the train of 
liberty. —When the day-star of the English con- 
stitution had arisen in their hearts, all was harmony 
within and without— 


L_ —Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuintque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.} 


(84] The very same year the county palatine of 
Chester received the same relief from its oppres- 
sions, and the same remedy to its disorders. 
Before this time Chester was little less distempered 
than Wales. The inhabitants, without rights them- 
selves, were the fittest to destroy the rights of 
others; and from thence Richard JI. drew the 
standing army of archers, with which for a time 
he oppressed England. ‘The people of Chester 
applied to parliament in a petition penned as I 
shall read to you: 

[85] ‘‘To the king our sovereign lord, in most humble 
wise shown unto your excellent Majesty, the 
inhabitants of your Grace’s county palatine of 
Chester; That where the said county palatine of 


1 As soon as the bright star has shone upon the sailors, 
the troubled water recedes from the rocks, the winds 
die away, the clouds scatter, and, because they [Castor 
and Pollux] have so willed, the threatening wave sub- 
sides upon the deep.—Horace, Odes, I. xii, 27-32. 
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Chester is and hath been always hitherto exempt, 
excluded and separated out and from your high 
court of parliament, to have any knights and 
burgesses within the said court; by reason whereof 
the said inhabitants have hitherto sustained mani- 
fold disherisons, losses, and damages, as well in 

' their lands, goods, and bodies, as in the good, civil, 
and politic governance and maintenance of the 
commonwealth of their said country: (2) And 
forasmuch as the said inhabitants have always 
hitherto been bound by the acts and statutes 
made and ordained by your said Highness, and your 
most noble progenitors, by authority of the said 
court, as far forth as other counties, cities, and 
boroughs have been, that have had their knights 
and burgesses within your said court of parliament, 
and yet have had neither knight ne burgess there 
for the said county palatine; the said inhabitants, 
for lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched and 
grieved with acts and statutes made within the 
said court, as well derogatory unto the most 
ancient jurisdictions, liberties, and privileges of 
your said county palatine, as prejudicial unto the 
commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of your 
Grace’s most bounden subjects inhabiting within 
the same.”’ 

36] What did parliament with this audacious address? 
-—Reject it as a libel? ‘Treat it as an affront to 
government? Spurn it as a derogation from the 
rights of legislature? Did they toss it over the 
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table? Did they burn it by the hands of the 
common hangman? They took the petition of 
grievance, all rugged as it was, without softening 
or temperament, unpurged of the original bitter- 
ness and indignation of complaint; they made it the 
very preamble to their act of redress; and conse- 
crated its principle to all ages in the sanctuary of 
legislation. 

{87] Here is my third example. It was attended 
with the success of the two former. Chester, 
civilized as well as Wales, has demonstrated that 
freedom, and not servitude, is the cure of anarchy; 
as religion, and not atheism, is the true remedy 
for superstition. Sir, this pattern of Chester was 
followed in the reign of Charles II. with regard to 
the county palatine of Durham, which is my 
fourth example. This county had long lain out 
of the pale of free legislation. So scrupulously 
was the example of Chester followed, that the 
style of the preamble is nearly the same with that 
of the Chester act; and, without affecting the 
abstract extent of the authority of parliament, it 
recognises the equity of not suffering any consider- 
able district, in which the British subjects may act 
as a body, to be taxed without their own voice in 
the grant. 

[88] Now if the doctrines of policy contained in 
these preambles, and the force of these examples 
in the acts of parliament, avail anything, what 
can be said against applying them with regard to 
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America? Are not the people of America as much 
Englishmen as the Welsh? The preamble of the 
act of Henry VIII. says, the Welsh speak a 
language no way resembling that of his Majesty’s 
English subjects. Are the Americans not as 
numerous? If we may trust the learned and 
accurate Judge Barrington’s account of North 
Wales, and take that as a standard to measure the 
rest, there is no comparison. The people cannot 
amount to above 200,000; not a tenth part of the 
number in the colonies. Is America in rebellion? 
Wales was hardly ever free from it. Have you 
attempted to govern America by penal statutes? 
You made fifteen for Wales. But your legislative 
authority is perfect with regard to America; was 
it less perfect in Wales, Chester, and Durham? 
But America is virtually represented. What! 
does the electric force of virtual representation 
more easily pass over the Atlantic, than pervade 
Wales, which lies in your neighbourhood; or than_ 
Chester and Durham, surrounded by abundance of | 
representation that is actual and palpable? But, 
Sir, your ancestors thought this sort of virtual 
representation, however ample, to be totally 
insufficient for the freedom of the inhabitants of 
territories that are so near, and comparatively so 
inconsiderable. How then can I think it sufficient 
for those which are infinitely greater, and infinitely 
more remote? 

{891 You will now, Sir, perhaps, imagine, that I am 
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on the point of proposing to you a scheme for a 
representation of the colonies in parliament. Per- 
haps I might be inclined to entertain some such _ 
thought; but a great flood stops me in my course. 
Opposuit natura'—I cannot remove the eternal 
barriers of the creation. The thing, in that 
mode, I do not know to be possible. As I med- 
dle with no theory, I do not absolutely assert the 
impracticability of such a representation. But I 
do not see my way to it; and those who have been 
more confident have not been more successful. 
However, the arm of public benevolence is not 
shortened; and there are often several means to 
the same end. What nature has disjoined in one 
way, wisdom may unite in another. When we 
cannot give the benefit as we would wish, let us 
not refuse it altogether. If we cannot give the 
principal, let us find a substitute. But how? 
Where? What substitute? 

90] Fortunately Iam not obliged for the ways and 
means of this substitute to tax my own unproduc- 
tive invention. I am not even obliged to go to 
the rich treasury of the fertile framers of imaginary 
commonwealths; not to the Republic of Plato; 
not to the Utopia of More; not to the Oceana of 
Harrington. It is before me—it is at my feet, 


—and the rude swain 
Treads daily on it with his clouted shoon. 


‘Nature has opposed. —Juvenal, Satires, v, 158, 


191] 


[92] 
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Tonly wish you to recognise, for the theory, the 
ancient constitutional policy of this kingdom with 
regard to representation, as that policy has been 
declared in acts of parhament; and, as to the 
practice, to return to that mode which an uniform 
experience has marked out to you, as best; and 
in which you walked with security, advantage, 
and honour, until the year 1763. 

My resolutions therefore mean to establish the 
equity and justice of a taxation of America, by 
grant, and not by imposition. ‘To mark the legal 
competency of the colony assemblies for the support 
of their government in peace, and for public aids 
in time of war. ‘To acknowledge that this legal 
competency has had a dutiful and beneficial 
exercise; and that experience has shown the 
benefit of their grants, and the futility of par- 
liamentary taxation as a method of supply. 

These solid truths compose six fundamental 
propositions. There are three more resolutions 
corollary to these. If you admit the first set, you 
can hardly reject the others. But if you admit the 
first, I shall be far from solicitous whether you 
accept or refuse the last. I think these six mas- 
sive pillars will be of strength sufficient to support 
the temple of British concord. I have no more 
doubt than I entertain of my existence, that, if you 
admitted these, you would command an immediate 
peace; and, with but tolerable future manage- 
ment, a lasting obedience in America, J am not 
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arrogant in this confident assurance. The propo- 
sitions are all mere matters of fact; and if they are 
such facts as draw irresistible conclusions even in 
the stating, this is the power of truth, and not any 
management of mine. 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you, together 
with such observations on the motions as may tend 
to illustrate them where they may want explanation. 
The first is a resolution—‘‘That the colonies and 
plantations of Great Britain in North America, 
consisting of fourteen separate governments, and 
containing two millions and upwards of free inhab- 
itants, have not had the liberty and privilege of 
electing and sending any knights and burgesses, or 
others, to represent them in the high court of 
parliament.’’—This is a plain matter of fact, 
necessary to be laid down, and (excepting the 
description) it is laid down in the language of the 
constitution; it is taken nearly verbatim from acts 
of parliament. 

The second is like unto the first—‘‘That the 
said colonies and plantations have been liable to, 
and bounden by, several subsidies, payments, rates, 
and taxes, given and granted by parliament, 
though the said colonies and plantations have not 
their knights and burgesses in the said high court 
of parliament, of their own election, to represent the 
condition of their country; by lack whereof they 
have been oftentimes touched and grieved by sub- 
sidies given, granted, and assented to, in the said 
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court, in a manner prejudicial to the common- 
wealth, quietness, rest, and peace of the subjects 
inhabiting within the same.”’ 

[95] Is this description too hot, or too cold, too 
strong, or too weak? Does it arrogate too much to 
the supreme legislature? Does it lean too much 
to the claims of the people? If it runs into any of 
these errors, the fault is not mine. It is the 
language of your own ancient acts of parliament. 


Non meus hie sermo, sed que precepit Ofellus, 
Rusticus, abnormis sapiens. 


It is the genuine produce of the ancient, rustic, 
manly, home-bred sense of this country.—I did 
not dare to rub off a particle of the venerable rust 
that rather adorns and preserves, than destroys, 
the metal. It would be a profanation to touch 
with a tool the stones which construct the sacred 
altar of peace. I would not violate with modern 
polish the ingenuous and noble roughness of these 
truly constitutional materials. Above all things, 
I was resolved not to be guilty of tampering: the 
odious vice of restless and unstable minds. I 
put my foot in the tracks of our forefathers, where 
I can neither wander nor stumble. Determining 
to fix articles of peace, I was resolved not to be 
wise beyond what was written; I was resolved to 
use nothing else than the form of sound words; to 


1This language is not mine, but that taught by Ofellus, 
arustic, but unusually wise.— Horace, Satires, IT, vi, 2, 3. 
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let others abound in their own sense; and care- 
fully to abstain from all expressions of my own. 
What the law has said, I say. In all things else I 
am silent. I have no organ but for her words. 
This, if it be not ingenious, I am sure is safe. 

196] There are indeed words expressive of grievance 
in this second resolution, which those who are 
resolved always to be in the right will deny to 
contain matter of fact, as applied to the present 
case; although parliament thought them true, 
with regard to the counties of Chester and 
Durham. They will deny that the Americans 
were ever ‘‘touched and grieved’’ with the taxes. 
If they consider nothing in taxes but their weight 
as pecuniary impositions, there might be some 
pretence for this denial. But men may be sorely 
touched and deeply grieved in their privileges, as 
well as in their purses. Men may lose little in 
property by the act which takes away all their 
freedom.. When a man is robbed of a trifle on 
the highway, it is not the two-pence lost that con- 
stitutes the capital outrage. “This is not confined 
to privileges. Even ancient indulgences with- 
drawn, without offence, on the part of those who 
enjoyed such favours, operate as grievances. But 
were the Americans then not touched and grieved 
by the taxes, in some measure, merely as taxes? 
If so, why were they almost all either wholly 
repealed or exceedingly reduced? Were they not 
touched and grieved even by the regulating duties of 
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the sixth of George II.? Else why were the duties 
first reduced to one-third in 1764, and afterwards 
to a third of that third in the year 1766? Were 
they not touched and grieved by the stamp act? 
I shall say they were, until that tax is revived. 
Were they not touched and grieved by the duties 
of 1767, which were likewise repealed, and which 
Lord Hillsborough tells you (for the ministry) 
were laid contrary to the true principle of com- 
merce? Is not the assurance given by that noble 
person to the colonies of a resolution to lay no 
more taxes on them, an admission that taxes would 
touch and grieve them? Is not the resolution of 
the noble lord in the blue riband, now standing on 
your journals, the strongest of all proofs that 
parliamentary subsidies really touched and grieved 
them? Else why all these changes, modifications, 
repeals, assurances, and resolutions? 

[97] ‘The next proposition is—‘‘That from the dis- 
tance of the said colonies, and from other circum- 
stances, no method hath hitherto been devised for 
procuring a representation in parliament for the 
said colonies.’’ This is an assertion of a fact. I 
go no further on the paper; though, in my private 
judgment, an useful representation is impossible; 
Tam sure it is not desired by them; nor ought it 
perhaps by us; but I abstain from opinions. 

[98] The fourth resolution is—‘‘That each of the said 
colonies hath within itself a body, chosen in part, or 
in the whole, by the freemen, frecholders, or other 
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free inhabitants thereof, commonly called the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or General Court ; with powers legally 
to raise, levy, and assess, according to the several 
usage of such colonies, duties and taxes towards 
defraying all sorts of public services.”’ 

(99] This competence in the colony assemblies is 
certain. It is proved by the whole tenor of their 
acts of supply in all the assemblies, in which the 
constant style of granting is, ‘‘an aid to his 
Majesty;’’ and acts granting to the crown have 
regularity for near a century passed the public 
offices without dispute. Those who have been 
pleased paradoxically to deny this right, holding 
that none but the British parliament can grant to 
the crown, are wished to look to what is done, not 
only in the colonies, but in Ireland, in one uni- 
form unbroken tenor every session. Sir, I am 
surprised that this doctrine should come from some 
of the law servants of the crown. I say, that if 
the crown could be responsible, his Majesty—but 
certainly the ministers, and even these law officers 
themselves, through whose hands the acts pass 
biennially in Ireland, or annually in the colonies, 
are in an habitual course of committing impeach- 
able offences. What habitual offenders have been 
all presidents of the council, all secretaries of state, 
all first lords of trade, all attorneys and all solicitors 
general! However, they are safe; as no one impeaches 
them; and there is no ground of charge against 
them, except jn their own unfounded theories. 


100] 
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The fifth resolution is also a resolution of fact— 
“That the said general assemblies, general courts, 
or other bodies legally qualified as aforesaid, have 
at sundry times freely granted several large sub- 
sidies and public aids for his Majesty’s service, 
according to their abilities, when required thereto 
by letter from one of his Majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state; and that their right to grant the 
same, and their cheerfulness and sufficiency in the 
said grants, have been at sundry times acknowledged 
by parliament.’? ‘To say nothing of their great 
expenses in the Indian wars; and not to take their 
exertion in foreign ones, so high as the supplies in 
the year 1695; not to go back to their public con- 
tributions in the year 1710; I shall begin to travel 
only where the journals give me light; resolving 


_to deal in nothing but fact, authenticated by 


101) 


(102) 


parliamentary record; and to build myself wholly 
on that solid basis. 

On the 4th of April, 1748, a committee of this 
House came to the following resolution: 

“Resolved, 

‘That it is the opinion of this committee, That 
it is just and reasonable that the several provinces 
and colonies of Massachusetts Bay, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, be reim- 
bursed the expenses they have been at in taking 
and securing to the crown of Great Britain the 
island of Cape Breton and its dependencies.”’ 

These expenses were immense for such colonies 
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They were above £200,000 sterling; money first 
raised and advanced on their public credit. 

103] On the 28th of January, 1756, a message from 
the king came to us, to this effect—‘‘His Majesty, 
being sensible of the zeal and vigour with which 
his faithful subjects of certain colonies in North 
America have exerted themselves in defence of his 
Majesty’s just rights and possessions, recommends 
it to this House to take the same into their con- 
sideration, and to enable his Majesty to give them 
such assistance as may be a proper reward and 
encouragement.” 

1104] On the third of February, 1756, the House came 
to a suitable resolution, expressed in words nearly 
the same as those of the message: but with the 
further addition, that the money then voted was 
an encouragement to the colonies to exert them- 
selves with vigour. It will not be necessary to go 
through all the testimonies which your own records 
have given to the truth of my resolutions, I will 
only refer you to the places in the journals: 

Vol. xxvii.—16th and 19th May, 1757. 

Vol. xxviili.—June 1st, 1758—April 26th and 
30th, 1759—March 26th and 31st, 
and April 28th, 1760—Jan. 9th 
and 20th, 1761. 

Vol. xxix.—Jan. 22nd and 26th, 1762—March 

ee 14th and 17th, 1763. 

[105] Sir, here is the repeated acknowledgment of 
parliament, that the colonies not only gave, but 
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gave to satiety. This nation has formally 
acknowledged two things; first, that the colonies 
had gone beyond their abilities, parliament having 
thought it necessary to reimburse them; secondly, 
that they had acted legally and laudably in their 
grants of money, and their maintenance of troops, 
since the compensation is expressly given as reward 
and encouragement. Reward is not bestowed for 
acts that are unlawful; and encouragement is not 
held out to things that deserve reprehension. My 
resolution therefore does nothing more than col- 
lect into one proposition, what is scattered through 
your journals. I give you nothing but your own; 
and you cannot refuse in the gross, what you have 
so often acknowledged in detail. The admission of 
this, which will be so honourable to them and to 
you, will, indeed, be mortal to all the miserable’ 
stories, by which the passions of the misguided 
people have been engaged in an unhappy system. 
The people heard, indeed, from the beginning of 
these disputes, one thing continually dinned in 
their ears, that reason and justice demanded, that 
the Americans, who paid no taxes, should be com- 
pelled to contribute. How did that fact, of their 
paying nothing, stand, when the taxing system 
began? When Mr. Grenville began to form his 
system of American revenue, he stated in this 
House, that the colonies were then in debt two 
million six hundred thousand pounds sterling 
money; and was of opinion they would discharge 
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that debt in four years. On this state, those 
untaxed people were actually subject to the pay- 
ment of taxes to the amount of six hundred and 
fifty thousand a year. In fact, however, Mr. 
Grenville was mistaken. The funds given for 
sinking the debt did not prove quite so ample as 
both the colonies and he expected. The calcula- 
tion was too sanguine; the reduction was not com- 
pleted till some years after, and at different times 
in different colonies. However, the taxes after the 
war continued too great to bear any addition, with 
prudence or propriety; and when the burthens im- 
posed in consequence of former requisitions were 
discharged, our tone became too high to resort again 
to requisition. No colony, since that time, ever 
has had any requisition whatsoever made to it. 

{106] We see the sense of the crown, and the sense of 
parliament, on the productive nature of a revenue 
by grant. Now search the same journals for the 
produce of the revenwe by imposition—Where is 
it?—let us know the volume and the page—what is 
the gross, what is the net produce?—to. what 
service is it applied?—how have you appropriated 
its surplus?—What, can none of the many skilful 
index-makers that we are now ‘employing, find any 
trace of it?—Well, let them and that rest together. 
—But are the journals, which say nothing of the 
revenue, as silent on the discontent?—Oh, no! a 
child may find it. It is the melancholy burthen 
and blot of every page. 
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1107] I think then I am, from those journals, justified 
in the sixth and last resolution, which is—‘‘That 
it hath been found by experience, that the manner 
of granting the said supplies and aids, by the said 
general assemblies, hath been more agreeable to the 
said colonies, and more beneficial, and conducive 
to the public service, than the mode of giving and 
granting aids in parliament, to be raised and paid in 
the said colonies.’? This makes the whole of the 
fundamental part of the plan. The conclusion is 
irresistible. You cannot say, that you were driven 
by any necessity to an exercise of the utmost rights 
of legislature. You cannot assert, that you took 
on yourselves the task of imposing colony taxes, 
from the want of another legal body, that is com- 
petent to the purpose of supplying the exigencies 
of the state without wounding the prejudices of the 
people. Neither is it true that the body so quali- 
fied, and having that competence, had neglected 
the duty. 

{108} The question now, on all this accumulated 

“matter, is;—whether you will choose to abide by a 
profitable experience, or a mischievous theory; 
whether you choose to build on imagination, or 
fact; whether you prefer enjoyment, or hope; 
satisfaction in your subjects, or discontent? 

[109] If these propositions are accepted, everything 
which has been made to enforce a contrary system, 
must, I take it for granted, fall along with it. 
On that ground, I have drawn the following resolu. 
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tion, which, when it comes to be moved, will 
naturally be divided in a proper manner: ‘‘That it 
may be proper to repeal an act, made in the 
seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, An act for granting certain duties in the 
British colonies and plantations in America; for 
allowing a drawback of the duties of customs upon 
the exportation from this kingdom, of coffee and 
cocoa-nuts of the produce of the said colonies or 
plantations; for discontinuing the drawbacks pay- 
able on China earthenware exported to America; 
and for more effectually preventing the clandestine 
running of goods in the said colonies and planta- 
tions.—And that it may be proper to repeal an act, 
made in the fourteenth year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, intituled, An act to discontinue, 
in such manner, and for such time, as are therein 
mentioned, the landing and discharging, lading or 
shipping, of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the 
town and within the harbour of Boston, in the 
province of Massachusetts Bay, in North America. 
—And that it may be proper to repeal an act, made 
in the fourteenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled, An act for the impartial admin- 
istration of justice, in the cases of persons ques- 
tioned for any acts done by them, in the execution 
of the law, or for the suppression of riots and 
tumults, in the province of Massachusetts Bay, in 
New England.—And that it may be proper to 
repeal an act, made in the fourteenth year of the . 
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reign of his present Majesty, intituled, An act for 
the better regulating the government of the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay, in New England.— 
And, also, that it may be proper to explain and 
amend an act, made in the thirty-fifth year of the 
reign of King Henry the Eighth, intituled, An act 
for the trial of treasons committed out of the 
king’s dominions.’ 

(110] I wish, Sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, 
because (independently of the dangerous precedent 
of suspending the rights of the subject during the 
king’s pleasure) it was passed, as I apprehend, 
with less regularity, and on more partial principles, 
than it ought. ‘The corporation of Boston was not 
heard before it was condemned. Other towns, 
full as guilty as she was, have not had their ports 
blocked up. Even the restraining bill of the 
present session does not go to the length of the 
Boston Port Act. ‘The same ideas of prudence, 
which induced you not to extend equal punishment 
to equal guilt, even when you were punishing, 
induced me, who mean not to chastise, but to 
reconcile, to be satisfied with the punishment 
already partially inflicted. 

[111] Ideas of prudence and accommodation to cir- 
cumstances, prevent you from taking away the 
charters of Connecticut and Rhode Island, as you 
have taken away that of Massachusetts colony, 
though the crown has far less power in the two 
former provinces than it enjoyed in the latter; and 
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though the abuses have been full as great, and as 
flagrant, in the exempted asin the punished. The 
same reasons of prudence and accommodation have 
weight with me in restoring the charter of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Besides, Sir, the act which changes 
the charter of Massachusetts is in many particulars 
so exceptionable, that if I did not wish absolutely 
to repeal, I would by all means desire to alter it; 
as several of its provisions tend to the subversion 
of all public and private justice. Such, among 
others, is the power in the governor to change the 
sheriff at his pleasure; and to make a new return- 
ing officer for every special cause. It is shameful 
to behold such a regulation standing among English 
laws. 

+12) The act for bringing versons accused of commit- 
ting murder under the orders of government to 
England for trial is but temporary. That act has 
calculated the probable duration of our quarrel 
with the colonies; and is accommodated to that 
supposed duration. I would hasten the happy 
moment of reconciliation; and therefore must, on 
my principle, get rid of that most justly obnoxious 
act. 

418) The act of Henry the Eighth, for the trial of 
treasons, I do not mean to take away, but to con- 
fine it to its proper bounds and original intention; 
to make it expressly for trial of treasons (and the 
greatest treasons may be committed) in places 
where the jurisdiction of the crown does not extend. 
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1114) Having guarded the privileges of local legisla- 
ture, I would next secure to the colonies a fair and 
unbiassed judicature; for which purpose, Sir, I 
propose the following resolution: ‘‘That, from the 
time when the general assembly or general court of 
any colony or plantation in North America, shall 
have appointed by act of assembly, duly confirmed, 
a settled salary to the offices of the chief justice 
and other judges of the superior court, it may be 
proper that the said chief justice and other judges 
of the superior courts of such colony, shall hold 
his and their office and offices during their good 
behaviour; and shall not be removed therefrom, 
but when the said removal shall be adjudged by 
his Majesty in council, upon a hearing on com- 
plaint from the general assembly, or on a complaint 
from the governor, or council, or the house of rep- 
resentatives severally, of the colony in which the 
said chief justice and other judges have exercised 
the said offices.”’ 

‘115) The next resolution relates to the courts of 
admiralty. It is this:—‘‘That it may be proper 
to regulate the courts of admiralty, or vice- 
admiralty, authorized by the fifteenth chapter of 
the fourth of George the Third, in such a manner 
as to make the same more commodious to those 
who sue, or are sued, in the said courts, and to 
provide for the more decent maintenance of the 
judges in the same.” 

(116) These courts Ido not wish to take away, they 
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are in themselves proper establishments. This 
court is one of the capital securities of the act of 
navigation. ‘The extent of its jurisdiction, indeed, 
has been increased; but this is altogether as 
proper, and is indeed on many accounts more 
eligible, where new powers were wanted, than a 
court absolutely new. But courts incommodiously 
situated, in effect, deny justice; and a court, par- 
taking in the fruits of its own condemnation, is a 
robber. The congress complain, and complain 
justly, of this grievance. 

(117) These are the three consequential propositions. 
I have thought of two or three more; but they 
come rather too near detail, and to the province of 
executive government; which I wish parliament 
always to superintend, never to assume. If the 
first six are granted, congruity will carry the latter 
three. If not, the things that remain unrepealed 
will be, I hope, rather unseemly encumbrances on 
the building, than very materially detrimental to 
its strength and stability. 

4118) Here, Sir, I should close; but I plainly perceive 
some objections remain, which I ought, if possible, 
to remove. ‘The first will be, that, in resorting to 
the doctrine of our ancestors, as contained in the 
preamble to the Chester act, I prove too much; 
that the grievance from a want of representation, 
stated in that preamble, goes to the whole of 
legislation as well as to taxation. And _ that 
the colonies, grounding themselves upon that 
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doctrine, will apply it to all parts of legislative 
authority. 

[119] To this objection, with all possible deference and 
humility, and wishing as little as any man living 
to impair the smallest particle of our supreme 
authority, I answer, that the words are the words 
of parliament, and not mine; and, that all false and 
inconclusive inferences, drawn from them, are not 
mine; for I heartily disclaim any such inference. 
I have chosen the words of an act of parliament, 
which Mr. Grenville, surely a tolerably zealous and 
very judicious advocate for the sovereignty of par- 
liament, formerly moved to have read at your table 
in confirmation of his tenets. Itis true, that Lord 
Chatham considered these preambles as declaring 
strongly in favour of his opinions. He was a no 
less powerful advocate for the privileges of the 
Americans. Ought I not from hence to presume, 
that these preambles are as favourable as possible 
to both, when properly understood; favourable 
both to the rights of parliament, and to the 
privilege of the dependencies of this crown? But, 
Sir, the object of grievance in my resolution I 
have not taken from the Chester, but from the 
Durham act, which confines the hardship of want 
of representation to the case of subsidies; and which 
therefore falls in exactly with the case of the colo- 
nies. But whether the unrepresented counties 
were de jure, or de facto, bound, the preambles do 
not accurately distinguish ; nor indeed was it neces- 
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sary; for, whether de jure or de facto, the legisla- 
ture thought the exercise of the power of taxing, 
as of right, or as of fact without right, equally a 
grievance, and equally oppressive. 

[120] I do not know that the colonies have, in any 
general way, or in any cool hour, gone much 
beyond the demand of immunity in relation to 
taxes./ It is not fair to judge of the temper or 
dispositions of any man, or any set of men, when 
they are composed and at rest, from their conduct, 
or their expressions, in a state of disturbance and 
tation) It is besides a very great mistake to 
imagine, that mankind follow up practically any 
speculative principle, either of government or of 
freedom, as far as it will go in argument and log- 
ical illation. We Englishmen stop very short of 
the principles upon which we support any given part 
of our constitution; or even the whole of it together. 
I could easily, if I had not already tired you, give 
you very striking and convincing instances of it. 
This is nothing but what is natural and proper. 
All government, indeed every human benefit and 
enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent act, is 
founded on compromise and barter. We balance 
inconveniences; we give and take; we remit some 
rights that we may enjoy others; and we choose 
rather to be happy citizens than subtle disputants. 
As we must give away some natural liberty, to enjoy 
civil advantages; so we must sacrifice some civil 
liberties, for the advantages to be derived from the 
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communion and fellowship of a great empire. But, 
in all fair dealings, the thing bought must bear 
some proportion to the purchase paid. None will 
barter away the immediate jewel of his soul. 
Though a great house is apt to make slaves haughty, 
yet it is purchasing a part of the artificial impor- 
tance of a great empire too dear, to pay for it all 
essential rights, and all the intrinsic dignity of 
human nature. None of us who would not risk 
his life rather than fall under a government purely 
arbitrary. But although there are some amongst 
us who think our constitution wants many improve- 
ments, to make it a complete system of liberty; 
perhaps none who are of that opinion would think 
it right to aim at such improvement, by disturbing 
his country, and risking everything that is dear to 
him. In every arduous enterprise, we consider 
what we are to lose as well as what we are to gain; 
and the more and better stake of liberty every 
people possess, the less they will hazard in a vain 
attempt to make it more. These are the cords of 
man. Man acts from adequate motives relative to 
his interest; and not on metaphysical speculations. 
Aristotle, the great master of reasoning, cautions 
us, and with great weight and propriety, against 
this species of delusive geometrical accuracy in 
moral arguments, as the most fallacious of all 
sophistry. 

f121] The Americans will have no interest contrary to 
the grandeur and glory of England, when they are 
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not oppressed by the weight of it; and they will 
rather be inclined to respect the acts of a superin- 
tending legislature, when they see them the acts of 
that power, which is itself the security, not the 
rival, of their secondary importance. In this 
assurance, my mind most perfectly acquiesces: and 
I confess, I feel not the least alarm from the dis- 
contents which are to arise from putting people at 
their ease; nor do I apprehend the destruction of 
this empire, from giving, by an act of free grace 
and indulgence, to two millions of my fellow- 
citizens some share of those rights, upon which I 
have always been taught to value myself. 

(122] It is said, indeed, that this power of granting, 
vested in American assembties, would dissolve the 
unity of the empire; which was preserved entire, 
although Wales, and Chester, and Durham were 
added to it. Truly, Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
what this unity means; nor has it ever been heard 
of, that I know, in the constitutional policy of this 
country. ‘The very idea of subordination of parts, 
excludes this notion of simple and undivided unity. 
England is the head; but she is not the head and 
the members too. Ireland has ever had from the 
beginning a separate, but not an independent, 
legislature; which, far from distracting, promoted 
the union of the whole. Everything was sweetly 
and harmoniously disposed through both islands 
for the conservation of English dominion, and the 
communication of English liberties. I do not see 
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that the same principles might not be carried into 
twenty islands, and with the same good effect. 
This is my model with regard to America, as far as 
the internal circumstances of the two countries are 
the same. I know no other unity of this empire, 
than I can draw from its example during these 
periods, when it seemed to my poor understanding 
more united than it is now, or than it is likely to 
be by the present methods. 

[123] But since I speak of these methods, I recollect, 
Mr. Speaker, almost too late, that I promised, 
before I finished, to say something of the proposi- 
tion of the noble lord on the floor, which has been 
so lately received, and stands on your journals. I 
must be deeply concerned, whenever it is my mis- 
fortune to continue a difference with the majority 
of this House. But as the reasons for that differ- 
ence are my apology for thus troubling you, suffer 
me to state them in a very few words. [I shall 
compress them into as small a body as I possibly 
can, having already debated that matter at large, 
when the question was before the committee. 

124] First, then, I cannot admit that proposition of a 
ransom by auction;—because it is a mere project. 
It is a thing new; unheard of; supported by no 
experience; justified by no analogy; without exam- 
ple of our ancestors, or root in the constitution. 
It is neither regular parliamentary taxation, nor 
colony grant. Hzperimentum in corpore vili,’ is a 


1 Let us make the experiment on something worthless. 


[125] 
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good rule, which will ever make me adverse to any 
trial of experiments on what is certainly the most 
valuable of all subjects, the peace of this empire. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which must be 
fatal in the end to our constitution. For what is 
it but a scheme for taxing the colonies in the 
antechamber of the noble lord and his successors? 
To settle the quotas and proportions in this House, 
is clearly impossible. You, Sir, may flatter your- 
self you shall sit a state auctioneer, with your ham- 
mer in your hand, and knock down to each colony 
as it bids. But to settle (on the plan laid down by 
the noble lord) the true proportional payment for 
four or five and twenty governments, according to 
the absolute and the relative wealth of each, and 
according to the British proportion of wealth and 
burthen, is a wild and chimerical notion. This 
new taxation must therefore come in by the back- 
door of the constitution. Each quota must be 
brought to this House ready formed; you can 
neither add nor alter. You must registerit. You 
can do nothing further. For on what grounds cana 
you deliberate either before or after the proposi- 
tion? You cannot hear the counsel for all these 
provinces, quarrelling each on its own quantity of 
payment, and its proportion to others. If you 
should attempt it, the committee of provincial 
ways and means, or by whatever other name it will 
delight to be called, must swallow up all the time 
of parliament. 
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f126] Thirdly, it does not give satisfaction to the com- 
plaint of the colonies. ‘They complain, that they 
are taxed without their consent; you answer, that 
you will fix the sum at which they shall be taxed. 
That is, you give them_the very grievance for 
remedy. ou tell them, indeed, that you will 
leave the mode to themselves. I really beg par- 
don: it gives me pain to mention it; but you must 
be sensible that you will not perform this part of 
the compact. For, suppose the colonies were to 
lay the duties, which furnished their contingent, 
upon the importation of your manufactures; you 
know you would never suffer such a tax to be laid. 
You know, too, that you would not suffer many 
other modes of taxation. So that, when you come 
to explain yourself, it will be found, that you will 
neither leave to themselves the quantum nor the 
mode; nor indeed anything. The whole is delusion 
from one end to the other. 

[127] Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, 
unless it be wniversally accepted, will plunge you 
into great and inextricable difficulties. In what 
year of our Lord are the proportions of payments 
to be settled? ‘To say nothing of the impossibility 
that colony agents should have general powers of 
taxing the colonies at their discretion; consider, I 
implore you, that the communication by special 
messages, and orders between these agents and their 
constituents on each variation of the case, when 
the parties come to contend together, and to dis- 
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pute on their relative proportions, will be a matter 
of delay, perplexity, and confusion that never can 
have an end. 

(128] If all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, 
what is the condition of those assemblies, who offer 
by themselves or their agents, to tax themselves 
up to your ideas of their proportion? ‘The refrac- 
tory colonies, who refuse all composition, will 
remain taxed only to your old impositions, which, 
however grievous in principle, are trifling as to 
production. The obedient colonies in this scheme 
are heavily taxed; the refractory remain unbur- 
thened. What will youdo? Will youlay new and 
heavier taxes by parliament on the disobedient? 
Pray consider in what way you can doit. You are 
perfectly convinced, that, in the way of taxing, 
you can do nothing but at the ports. Now sup- 
pose it is Virginia that refuses to appear at your 
auction, while Maryland and North Carolina bid 
handsomely for their ransom, and are taxed to your 
quota, how will you put these colonies on a par? 
Will you tax the tobacco of Virginia? If you do, 
you give its death-wound to your English revenue 
at home, and to one of the very greatest articles of 
your own foreign trade. If you tax the import of 
that rebellious colony, what do you tax but your 
own manufactures, or the goods of some other 
obedient and already well-taxed colony? Who has 
said one word on this labyrinth of detail, which 
bewilders you more and more as you enter into it? 
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Who has presented, who can present you with a 
clue, to lead you out of it? I think, Sir, it is 
impossible, that you should not recollect that the 
colony bounds are so implicated in one anothe, 
(you know it by your other experiments in the bill 
for prohibiting the New England fishery,) that you 
can lay no possible restraints on almost any of them 
which may not be presently eluded, if you do not 
confound the innocent with the guilty, and 
burthen those whom, upon every principle, you 
ought to exonerate. He must be grossly ignorant 
of America, who thinks that, without falling into 
this confusion of all rules of equity and policy, 
you can restrain any single colony, especially Vir- 
giniaand Maryland, the central and most important 
of them all. 

[129] Let it also be considered, that, either in the 
present confusion you settle a permanent con- 
tingent, which will and must be trifling; and then 
you have no effectual revenue: or you change the 
quota at every exigency; and then on every new 
repartition you will have a new quarrel. 

[130] Reflect besides, that when you have fixed a quota 
for every colony, you have not provided for prompt 
and punctual payment. Suppose one, two, five, 
ten years’ arrears. You cannot issue a treasury 
extent against the failing colony. You must make 
new Boston Port Bills, new restraining laws, new 
acts for dragging men to England for trial. You 
must send out new fleets, new armies. All is to 
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begin again. From this day forward the empire is 
never to know an _ hour’s tranquillity. An 
intestine fire will be kept alive in the bowels of the 
colonies, which one time or other must consume 
this whole empire. Tallow indeed that the empire 
of Germany raises her revenue and her troops by 
quotas and contingents; but the revenue of the 
, empire, and the army of the empire, is the worst 
revenue and the worst army in the world. 
131} Instead of a standing revenue, you will therefore 
have a perpetual quarrel. Indeed the noble lord, 
who proposed this project of a ransom by auction, 
seemed himself to be of that opinion. His project 
was rather designed for breaking the union of the 
colonies, than for establishing a revenue. He 
confessed, he apprehended, that his proposal would 
not be to their taste. Isay, this scheme of dis- 
union seems to be at the bottom of the project; for 
I will not suspect that the noble lord meant noth- 
ing but merely to delude the nation by an airy 
phantom which he never intended to realize. But 
whatever his views may be; as I propose the peace 
and union of the colonies as the very foundation 
of my plan, it cannot accord with one whose 
foundation is perpetual discord. 
j182; Compare the two. This I offer to give you is 
plain and simple. The other full of perplexed and 
intricate mazes. This is mild; that harsh. This 
is found by experience effectual for its purposes; 
the other is a new project. This is universal; the 
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other calculated for certain colonies only. This is 
immediate in its conciliatory operation; the other 
remote, contingent, full of hazard. Mine is what 
becomes the dignity of a ruling people; gratuitous, 
unconditional, and not held out as matter of bar- 
gain and sale. Ihave done my duty in proposing 
it to you. I have indeed tired you by a long dis- 
course; but this is the misfortune of those to 
whose influence nothing will be conceded, and who 
must win every inch of their ground by argument. 
You have heard me with goodness. May you 
decide with wisdom! For my part, Ifeel my mind 
greatly disburthened by what I have done to-day. 
I have been the less fearful of trying your patience, 
because on this subject I mean to spare it altogether 
in future. Ihave this comfort, that in every stage 
of the American affairs, I have steadily opposed 
the measures that have produced the confusion, 
and may bring on the destruction of this empire. 
IT now go so far as to risk a proposal of my own. 
If I cannot give peace to my country, I give it to 
my conscience. 

[133] But what (says the financier) is peace to us with- 
out money? Your plan givesus norevenue. No! 
But it does—For it secures to the subject the 
power of REFUSAL; the first of all revenues. 
Experience is a cheat, and fact a liar, if this power 
in the subject of proportioning his grant, or of not 
granting at all, has not been found the richest 
mine of revenue ever discovered by the skill or by 
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the fortune of man. It does not indeed vote you 
£152,750: 11: 23ths, nor any other paltry limited 
sum.—But it gives the strong box itself, the fund, 
the bank, from whence only revenues can arise 
amongst a people sensible of freedom: Posita 
luditur arca.1 Cannot you in England; cannot 
you at this time of day; cannot you, a House of 
Commons, trust to the principle which has raised 
so mighty a revenue, and accumulated a debt of 
near 140 millions in this country? Is this prin- 
ciple to be true in England, and false everywhere 
else? Is it not true in Ireland? Has it not 
hitherto been true in the colonies? Why should 
you presume, that, in any country, a body duly 
constituted for any function, will neglect to per- 
form its duty, and abdicate its trust? Such a 
presumption would go against all governments in 
all modes. But, in truth, this dread of penury of 
supply, from a free assembly, has no foundation in 
nature. For first observe, that, besides the desire 
which all men have naturally of supporting the 
honour of their own government, that sense of 
dignity, and that security to property, which ever 
attends freedom, has a tendency to increase the 
stock of the free community. Most may be taken 
where most is accumulated. And what is the soil 
or climate where experience has not uniformly 
proved, that the voluntary flow of heaped-up 


1The strong-box (the whole fortune) is put up as a 
stake.—Juvenal, Satires, I, 90. 


7134] 


1135] 
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plenty, bursting from the weight of its own rich 
luxuriance, has ever run with a more copious 
stream of revenue, than could be squeezed from the 
dry husks of oppressed indigence, by the straining 
of all the politic machinery in the world. 

Next we know, that parties must ever exist in a 
free country. We know, too, that the emulations 
of such parties, their contradictions, their reciprocal 
necessities, their hopes, and their fears, must send 
them all in their turns to him that holds the bal- 
ance of the state. The parties are the gamesters; 
but government keeps the table, and is sure to be 
the winner inthe end. Whenthis game is played, 
I really think it is more to be feared that the 
people will be exhausted, than that government 
will not be supplied. Whereas, whatever is got by 
acts of absolute power ill obeyed, because odious, 
or by contracts ill kept, because constrained, will 
be narrow, feeble, uncertain, and precarious. 


Hase would retract 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 


J, for one, protest against compounding our 
demands: I declare against compounding for a 
poor limited sum, the :mmense, evergrowing, 
eternal debt, which is due to generous government 
from protected freedom. And so may I speed in 
the great object I propose to you, as I think it 
would not only be an act of injustice, but would 
be the worst economy in the world, to compel the 
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colonies to a sum certain, either in the way of ran- 
som, or in the way of compulsory compact. 

[136] But to clear up my ideas on this stv.bject—a 
revenue from America transmitted hither—do not 
delude yourselyes—you never can receive it—No, 
not a shilling. We have experience that from 
remote countries it is not to be expected. If, 
when you attempted to extract revenue from 
Bengal, you were obliged to return in loan what 
you had taken in imposition; what can you expect 
from North America? For certainly, if ever there 
was a country qualified to produce wealth, it is 
India; or an institution fit for the transmission, it 
is the East India Company. America has none of 
these aptitudes. If America gives you taxable 
objects, on which you lay your duties here, and 
gives you, at the same time, a surplus by a foreign 
sale of her commodities to pay the duties on these 
objects, which you tax at home, she has performed 
her part to the British revenue. But with regard 
to her own internal establishments; she may, I 
doubt not she will, contribute in moderation. I 
say in moderation; for she ought not to be per- 
mitted to exhaust herself. She ought to be 
reserved to a war; the weight of which, with the 
enemies that we are most likely to have, must be 
considerable in her quarter of the globe. There 
she may serve you, and serve you essentially. 

1137] For that service, for all service, whether of 
revenue, trade, or empire, my trust is in her inter- 
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est in the British constitution. My hold of the 
colonies is in the close affection which grows from 
common names, from kindred blood, from similar 
privileges, and equal protection. These are ties, 
which, though light as air, are as strong as links 
of iron. Let the colonies always keep the idea of 
their civil rights associated with your government; 
—they will cling and grapple to you; and no force 
under heaven will be of power to tear them from 
their allegiance. But let it be once understood, 
that your government may be one thing, and their 
privileges another; that these two things may exist 
without any mutual relation; the cement is gone; 
the cohesion is loosened; and everything hastens to 
decay and dissolution. As long as you have the 
wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of this 
country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred 
temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever 
the chosen race and sons of England worship free- 
dom, they will turn their faces towards you. The 
more they multiply, the more friends you will 
have; the more ardently they love liberty, the more 
perfect will be their obedience. Slavery they can 
have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in every 
soil. They may have it from Spain, they may have 
it from Prussia. But, until you become lost to all 
feeling of your true interest and your natural 
dignity, freedom they can have from none but you. 
This is the commodity of price, of which you have 
the monopoly. ‘This is the true act of navigation, 
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which binds to you the commerce of the colonies, 
and through them secures to you the wealth of the 
world. Deny them this participation of freedom, 
and you break that sole bond, which originally 
made, and must still preserve, the unity of the 
empire. Do not entertain so weak an imagination, 
as that your registers and your bonds, your affi- 
davits and your sufferances, your cockets and your 
clearances, are what form the great securities of 
your commerce. Do not dream that your letters 
of office, and your instructions, and your suspend- 
ing clauses, are the things that hold together the 
great contexture of the mysterious whole. These 
things do not make your government. Dead 
instruments, passive tools as they are, it is the spirit 
of the English communion that gives all their life 
and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the Eng- 
lish constitution, which, infused through the 
mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivifies every part of the empire, even down to the 
minutest member. ; 
f188] Is it not the same virtue which does everything 
for us here in England? Do you imagine then, 
that itis the land tax act which raises your revenue? 
that it is the annual vote in the committee of 
supply which gives you your army? or that itis the 
mutiny bill which inspires it with bravery and 
discipline? No! surely no! It is the love of the 
people; it is their attachment to their government, 
from the sense of the deep stake they have in such 
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a glorious institution, which gives you your army 
and your navy, and infuses into both that liberal 
obedience, without which your army would be a 
base rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten 
timber. 

{199] All this, I know well enough, will sound wild 
and chimerical to the profane herd of those vul- 
gar and mechanical politicians, who have no place 
among us; asort of people who think that nothing 
exists but what is gross and material; and who 
therefore, far from being qualified to be directors 
of the great movement of empire, are not fit to 
turn a wheel in the machine. But to men truly 
initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and 
master principles, which, in the opinion of such 
men as I have mentioned, have no substantial 
existence, are in truth everything, and all in all. 
Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom; and a great empire and little minds go ill 
together. If we are conscious of our situation and 
glow with zeal to fill our place as becomes our 
station and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our 
public proceedings on America with the old warn- 
ing of the church, Surswm corda!' We ought to 
elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust to 
which the order of Providence has called us. By 
adverting to the dignity of this high calling, our ' 
ancestors have turned a savage wilderness into a 
glorious empire; and have made the most extensive, 


1Lift up your hearts. 
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and the only honourable conquests, not by destroy- 
ing, but by promoting the wealth, the number, 
the happiness of the human race. Let us get an 
American revenue as we have got an American 
empire. English privileges have made it all that 
it is; English privileges alone will make it all it 
can be. 

(140] In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I 
now (quod felix faustumque sit)' lay the first stone 
of the temple of peace; and I move you, 

‘That the colonies and plantations of Great 
Britain in North America, consisting of fourteen 
separate governments, and containing two millions 
and upwards of free inhabitants, have not had the 
liberty and privilege of electing and sending 
any knights and burgesses, or others, to represent 
them in the high court of parliament.”’ 


[141] Upon this resolution the previous question was 
put, but the resolution failed of adoption ;—yeas 
78, noes 270. 


[142] As the propositions were opened separately in the 
body of the speech, the reader perhaps may wish 
to see the whole of them together, in the form in 
which they were moved for. The first four motions 
and the last had the previous question put on them. 
The others were negatived. The words in italics 
were, by amendment, left out of the motion. 


May it be happy and fortunate. 
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**Moved, 

(143] ‘That the colonies and plantations of Great 
Britain in North America, consisting of fourteen 
separate governments, and containing two millions 
and upwards of free inhabitants, have not had the 
liberty and privilege of electing and sending any 
knights and burgesses, or others, to represent 
them in the high court of parliament.’’ 

‘That the said colonies and plantations have 
been made liable to, and bounden’by, several sub- 
sidies, payments, rates, and taxes, given and 
granted by parliament; though the said colonies 
and plantations have not their knights and bur: 
gesses, in the said high court of parliament, of 
their own ‘election, to represent the condition 
of their country; by lack whereof, they have been 
oftentimes touched and grieved by subsidies given, 
granted, and assented to, in the said court, in a 
manner prejudicial to the commonwealth, quiet: 
ness, rest, and peace, of the subjects inhabiting 
within the same.” 

(145] ‘‘That from the distance of the said colonies, 
and from other circumstances, no method hath 
hitherto been devised for procuring a representa- 
tion in parliament for the said colonies.”’ 

(146] ‘‘That each of the said colonies hath within 
itself a body, chosen, in part or in the whole, by 
the freemen, freeholders, or other free inhabitants 
thereof, commonly called the general assembly, or 
general court; with powers legally to raise, levy, 


[144] 
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and assess, according to the several usage of such 
colonies, duties and taxes towards defraying all 
sorts of public services.”’ 

147] “That the said general assemblies, general 

j courts, or other bodies, legally qualified as afore- 
said, have at sundry times freely granted several 
large subsidies and public aids for his Majesty’s 
service, according to their abilities, when required 
thereto by letter from one of his Majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretaries of state; and that their right to 
grant the same, and their cheerfulness and 
sufficiency in the said grants, have been at sundry 
times acknowledged by parliament.”’ 

148] ‘‘That it hath been found by experience, that 
the manner of granting the said supplies and aids, 
by the said general assemblies, hath been more 
agreeable to the inhabitants of the said colonies, 
and more beneficial and conducive to the’ public 
service, than the mode of giving and granting aids 
and subsidies in parliament to be raised and paid 
in the said colonies.”’ 

149] “That it may be proper to repeal an act, made 
in the seventh year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled, An act for granting certain 
duties in the British colonies and plantations in 
America; for allowing a drawback of the duties of 
customs, upon the exportation from this kingdom, 
of coffee and cocoa-nuts, of the produce of the said 
colonies or plantations; for discontinuing the 
drawbacks payable on China earthenware exported 
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to America; and for more effectually preventing 
the clandestine rnnning of goods in the said colo- 
nies and plantations.’’ 

[150] ‘*That it may be proper to repeal an act, made 
in the fourteenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled, An act to discontinue, in such 
manner, and for such time, as are therein men- 
tioned, the landing and discharging, lading or 
shipping of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the 
town, and within the harbour ef Boston, in the 
province of Massachusetts Bay, in North America.” 

361) ‘*That it may be proper to repeal an act, made 
in the fourteenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled, An act for the impartial admin- 
istration of justice, in cases of persons questioned 
for any acts done by them in the execution of the 
law, or for the suppression of riots and tumults in the 
province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England.’’ 

1162) ‘*That it is proper to repeal an act, made in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, An act for the better regulating the gov- 
ernment of the province of Massachusetts Bay, in 
New England.”’ 

j153) ‘“That it is proper to explain and amend an act 
made in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of King 
Henry VIII., intituled, An act for the trial of 
treasons committed out of the king’s dominions.” 

(154) ‘That, from the time when the general assembly, 
or general court, of any colony or plantation, in 
North America, shall have appointed, by act of 
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assembly duly confirmed, a settled salary to the 
offices of the chief justice and other judges of the 
superior courts, it may be proper that the said 
chief justice and other judges of the superior 
courts of such colony shall hold his and their office 
and offices during their good behaviour; and 
shall not be removed therefrom, but when the said 
removal shall be adjudged by his Majesty in 
council, upon a hearing on complaint from the 
general assembly, or on a complaint from the 
governor, or council, or the house of represent- 
atives, severally, of the colony in which the said 
chief justice and other judges have exercised the 
said office.”’ 

55) “That it may be proper to regulate the courts 
of admiralty, or vice-admiralty, authorized by the 
fifteenth chapter of the fourth of George ITI., in 
such a manner, as to make the same more com- 
modious to those who sue, or are sued, in the said 
courts; and to provide for the more decent 
maintenance of the judges of the same.’’ 


WUESTIONS ON THE LITERARY AND RHETORI. 
CAL QUALITIES OF THE SPEECH ON 
CONCILIATION 


One reading of the speech, preferably the first 
or the second, should be devoted to a study of the 
literary and rhetorical qualities. ‘The following 
questions are intended merely to indicate topics for 
study. The work may be extended as time, and 
the attainments of the class permit. The order 
of the questions is perhaps not the best for all 
classes. Some of the questions may be assigned 
for reports or brief essays. Numbers in parentheses 
refer to paragraphs of the speech: 

1. What power over words is seen in the use of 
event (1), delicate (2), comprehend (4), capital 
(12), occasional (16), auspicious (25), the gentes, 
(25), determine (36), sensible (38), auspicate 
(139)? Compare the etymological meaning of 
these words with their usual meaning. 

2. What argumentative or persuasive force is 
there in the use of squabbling (10), auction (10), 
ind-fferently (13), partial (16), occasional (16), 
adored (38)? Find other single words which 
condense a whole argument. 

3. One element of Burke’s power is his use of 
specific, concrete, incisive terms. ind examples 
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in (42) last sentence, (43), (50), (56), or other 
paragraphs. 

4. What characteristic of vocabulary is seen in 
such a pass (5), play the game out (5), produce our 
hand (5), caveso far in to (6), a good while (8), 
knock down the hammer (10), shot a good deal (12), 
smartness of debate (42), mighty well (42), have 
done the business (45), are wished to look (99)? 
Find other examples. 

5. The words which Burke uses close together 
fit one another’s meaning; as, ‘‘In this posture 
things stood’’ (5). While his phraseology is not 
always smooth and ifice, he makes effective phrases. 
Find illustrations in (25), (66), and (72), or in 
other paragraphs. 

6. What does Burke’s phraseology owe to the 
English Bible? 

7. Similes, metaphors, and tropes (slightiy 
figurative turns of expression) are very numerous 
in all of Burke’s writings. Cite a few examples 
from this speech. 

8. Burke uses a good many reference words and 
words of transition and connection to make it easy 
for the reader to follow his course of reasoning. 
Mark all there are in (36). Note words and 
phrases of transition at the beginning of many 
paragraphs. 

9. What evidences of the oratorical temperament 
are seen in the diction of (1), (4), (15), (25), (30), 
(43), (45)? 
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10. Does Burke use the rhetorical question and 
the exclamation? 

11. Find cases of parallelism and balance in 
sentences. A case of climax. Notice in the Brief 
Proper the forward march of the three main 
propositions. 

12. Find a wise political maxim expressed in a 
short sentence in (10), in (13), (45), (59), (65), 
(66), (83), (88), (96), (120), and (139). 

13. Examine the variety in length and structure 
and kinds of sentences in (25), (45), (55), (56). 

14. What characteristics of the introduction are 
perhaps explained by the fact that he knew his 
audience to ke strongly opposed to his views? 

15. Do you find that usually each paragraph deals 
with only one topic? that it is possible to state 
the principal thought of each paragraph in a single 
sentence? What quality of composition is indi- 
cated by these facts? 

16. In (59) point out the sentence which best 
expresses the topic. Show how each of the other 
sentences introduces, or proves, or repeats, or 
explains, or exemplifies, the main idea. 

17. Show in what orderly sequence the ideas of 
(60) come along. Make a list of them. Notice 
the proportion of space and the relative prominence 
given to each of them. Do these correspond with 
their importance relatively to the thought? 

18. In the group (47-64) have we the inductive 
or the deductive order of thought? How is it in 
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most of the speech? Is Burke’s plan fully 
announced at the beginning? Are we kept in sus- 
pense as to just what Burke wants? Where do we 
find out in full? 

19. In (47) Burke says he ‘‘would patiently go 
round and round the subject, and survey it 
minutely in every possible aspect.’’? Burke has 
been accused of making too many fine distinctions in 
his speeches. Do you think the criticism just? Is 
there a distinction made in this speech that is unnec- 
essary to the argument? Consult the Brief Proper. 

20. Do you find any passages that would sound 
too highly oratorical in a speech nowadays? How 
about the Latin quotations? 

21. Notice a few of the quotations and allusions 
and see if there is not a bit of argument or persua- 
sion concealed in each of them. Point it out. 
Can you find any purely ornamental passage in 
this speech? 

22. What passages in this speech indicate espe- 
cially that Burke was a believer in the ‘‘sacredness 
of law,’’ and that he reverenced the past? How 
often does he appeal to experience as proof of what 
he says? 

23. If you had read nothing about Burke the 
man, could you tell from this speech what some of 
his personal qualities (mental, moral, religious) 
must have been? Could you tell also whether or 
not he had read much? what his favorite books 
were? what his political ideals were? 
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24. Matthew Arnold says that Burke ‘‘is so 
great because, almost alone in England, he brings 
chought to bear upon politics; he saturates politics 
with thought.’’ Of what passage in this speech 
does this statement seem to you to be especially 
true? 

25. “Burke bases his reasoning on facts in 
human nature.’’ Verify this. 

26. Professor Goodrich says that the secret of 
Burke’s richness of thought ‘‘consisted, to a great 
extent, in his habit of viewing things in their 
causes, or tracing them out in their results.” 
Verify. 

27. Report the steps in the reductio aa absurdum 
in (70-73). 

28. What form of argument is used in (81) and 
(88)? Notice the use of words of comparison, 
more, less, as, as much. 

29. Do you find evidences of a powerful imagi- 
nation in this speech? Do you find any poetic 
touches? 

30. Which of the following adjectives might be 
used truthfully in speaking of the style of Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation? Cite passages in sup- 
port of your answer. Suggestive, picturesque, 
pathetic, sublime, serious, sincere, keen, judicious, 
ironical, beautiful, grand, clear, emphatic, pre- 
cise, simple, colloquial, harsh, intense, diffuse, 
repetitious, 


A STUDY OF THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
SPEECH ON CONCILIATION 


One reading, preferably the second or the third, 
may profitably be devoted exclusively to a study of 
the logical structure of the speech, to an examina- 
tion of the arguments separately and in their 
inter-relations. Experience has shown that the 
arguments will be best appreciated if the para- 
graphs are condensed into sentences and these 
sentences are arrayed according to their rank 
in the argumentative scheme. This kind of 
work is difficult, but rewards the pupil by giv- 
ing him a comprehension of the argument such as 
he can hardly gain in any other way. Fully one- 
half of the time devoted to this speech may profit- 
ably be spent in the making of a Brief. The 
following suggestions are intended to afford the 
pupil needed help towards making his Brief. <A 
Brief of Burke’s introduction to the speech is 
given in full in order to illustrate the form 
preferred. Complete sentences, reading as rea- 
sons, should everywhere be insisted upon. The 
numbers given below in parentheses refer to 
paragraphs of the speech. Directions to the 
pupil are in brackets. Material not in brackets 
stands as part of the final Brief. It will pay to 
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adhere to the form and system of numoering sug- 
gested, and to draw off a complete Brief. Before 
beginning to make the Brief Proper, let the pupil 
read the first fourteen paragraphs of the speech, 
comparing them one by one with the Brief of the 
introduction given below. Let him note that the 
main thought of paragraph (1) may be expressed 
in a single, complete sentence, as (I) below; that 
the same is true of (2); but that (3) and (4) belong 
together, forming a contrast; that (5), (6), (7), 
and (8) also belong together, since they give 
Burke’s excuses for speaking; that (9) gives 
Burke’s proposition; that (10), (11), (12), and (13) 
belong together because they contrast Burke’s 
plan with Lord North’s and show what advantage 
the former gains from the fact that the latter has 
been presented; that (13) also adds a new thought 
(VII below); that (14) closes the introduction by 
dividing the subject preparatory to the argument 
proper. Arranging this material in the orderly 
form of a brief, we have the following. 


INTRODUCTION 


I. The return of the grand penal bill gives Parlia- 
ment another opportunity to choose a plan for 
managing the American colonies (1). 

II. Having studied the subject, Burke has arrived at 
fixed ideas of imperial policy (2). 
III. Burke’s sentiments have not changed (3); but 
Parliament has frequently changed its policy, 
with disastrous results (4). 
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IV. Burke ventures to address the House, for, 

A. Those opposing the ministry must now pro- 
duce their plan (5). 

B. Though Burke is reluctant (6), the awful 
situation makes it his duty to do good 
if he can (7). 

C. Burke’s insignificance will ensure a discus- 
sion of his plan wholly on its merits (8). 

V. Burke’s proposition is to secure peace by 
removing the grounds of difference (9). 

VI. Burke’s plan, simple and very different from 
Lord North’s (10), derives advantages from 
the latter’s presentation (11), for, 

A. By accepting Lord North’s plan, the House 
has voted that the idea of conciliation is 
admissible (11). 

B. By accepting Lord North’s plan, the House 
has voted that the idea of conciliation is 
admissible previous to submission by the 
colonies (12) 

C. By accepting Lord North’s plan, the House 
has voted that complaints in regard to 
taxation are not wholly unfounded 
(12). 

D. Burke’s plan is based upon the same prin- 
ciple as Lord North’s, that of concilia- 
tion (13). 


VII. The proposal for peace ought to originate with 
England, the superior power (18). 


VIII. The two leading questions are: Whether Eng- 
land ought to concede; and, What the con- 
cession should be; the determination of which 
depends upon the actual condition and cireum- 
stances of America and not upon abstractions 
or theories (14). 
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BRIEF PROPER 


A. ENGLAND SHOULD CONCILIATE THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES (15-64), FoR, 

I. The nature and condition of America require 
conciliation (15), for—[Read (15-30), and having 
discovered A, B, C and D, set them down in 
complete sentences reading as reasons for I. 
Follow the form of the Introduction VI]. 

II. Those who advocate force against America are 
wrong (31), for—[Read (82-35), and having 
found the reasons, set them down as before]. 

It. [Express (86) in form similar to I above. A (387) 
is followed by reasons, which should be marked 
1, 2, etc. ] 

IV. This unnatural contention has shaken all fixed 
principles of government (45-46), for—[Mark 
the three evil effects A, B and ©]. 

V. Of the only three ways of dealing with America, 
we must adopt the third (47), for, 

A. The first way (to remove the causes of the 
American spirit) is impossible (48-57) for 
—[Find the reasons, marking them 1, 2, 
etc., and if reasons for 1, or 2, etc., are 
given, mark them a, b, c, etc. ]. 

B. [Supply the thought. Keep the form of 
sentence used for A just above. | 

C. The third way, to comply with the Ameri- 
can spirit, we must, therefere, adopt (64). 


B. THE MEASURES OF CONCILIATION ADOPTED SHOULE 
SATISFY THE AMERICAN COMPLAINT AGAINST 
TAXATION (65-88), FOR, 


I. To please any people, you must give them the 
boon they ask (65). 
Il. To refuse satisfaction on the ground of a legal 
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right to tax is illogical (66), for—[Read (66-68) 
to find reasons. Reason A is implied in the 
questions in (66) ]. 

III. [Express (70) in the form of sentence used in II, 
just above, ‘‘To refuse,’”’ etc. Read (71-74) for 
reasons. | 

IV. [Express (75) in the form of sentence used in II. 
Reason A (last sentence of 75). Reason B (76). | 

V. Such satisfaction would be in accordance with 
four great constitutional precedents (77-78), for 
—[Phrase A, B, C, D, (79-87), and E (88), with 
reasons, if any are given, under each]. 

C. SATISFACTION OF THE AMERICAN COMPLAINT Is 
POSSIBLE WITHOUT GRANTING REPRESENTATION 
IN PARLIAMENT (89 AND 90), FOR, 
i. Parliament would give satisfaction (in part) by 
ceasing to impose taxes and declaring the 
competency of colonial grants (91), and record- 
ing its belief in the following resolutions (92-98). 
A. That the colonies are not represented in 
Parliament (93). 

B. That the colonies have been grieved by 
taxes (94-95), for, 

1, It is a grievance to be hurt in one’s privi- 
leges, irrespective of the money involved 
(96). [Supply 2, 38, ete., from the rest of 
paragraph (96). ] 

[C (97), D (98), D 1 (99), E 100), E 1 (400-105), 
F (106-103). ] 

II. Parliament would give satisfaction (in part) also 
by repealing the Acts named in the Resolution 
(109), for, 

A. The Boston Port Bill is unjust (110) for— 
[Find in (110) two reasons, 1 and 2]. 

[B (11), C (112), D (18), with reasons, if 
any are given. | 


III. 


WAL Es 


TIL 
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[Read (114-118). Express the thought in the form 
of sentence used in I and II, just above. ] 


. The argument that the grievance of taxation 


extends to all legislation cannot stand (118), 
for—[Read to (121), finding reasons]. 


. [Express (122) in the form of sentence used in IV, 


just above. | 


. The foregoing plan of satisfying the American 


complaint is better than Lord North’s (128), 
for—[Read (124-132), drawing off the reasons]. 
[Express (183) in the form of IV, just above. Find 
reasons. | j 


CONCLUSION 


. The real ties that bind the colonies to the Empire 


are not laws, but ties of loyalty and affection 
(187-188). 


. [Find in paragraph (139) a single sentence that 


expresses the thought. ] 
Burke therefore moves the following resolution 
[as given in (140-155)]. 
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4G [1} Sir The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

austerity of the Chair. The severe impartiality of the 
speaker. 

my nution. At the end of the speech. 

grand penal bill, Lord North’s bill (proposed Feb. 10, 1775) 
entitled “‘An Act to restrain the Commerce of the Provinces 
of Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire, and Colonies 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, and Providence Planta- 
tion, in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Islands in the West Indies; and to prohibit such 
Provinces and Colonies from carrying on any Fishery on 
the Banks of Newfoundland, and other places therein 
mentioned, under certain conditions and limitations.” By 
this bill thousands of New England fishermen were to be 
reduced to beggary, 

is to be returned to us. The Lords wanted the bill amended 
so that it should apply to other American colonies besides 
those of New England 

mixture of coercion and restrant. A contemptuous name for 
the Grand Penal Bill. tncongruous with conciliation. Burke 
cannot mean that coercion is incongruous with restraint. 

[2] blown about. Ephesiansiy,14. In this andadjacent 
lines Burke refers to the rapid changes of opinion in and 
out of Parliament as to the best way to deal with the col- 
onies. Parliament passed the Stamp Act one year and 
repealed it the next. 

"| [3] At that period. The repeal of the Stamp Act. The 
vote stood 275 for the repeal, 161 against. 

{ [4] everything administered as remedy. The Tea-Tax, 
Boston Port Bill, Massachusetts Colony Bill, Transporta- 
tion Bill, and Quebec Act. 

her present situation, The colonies were preparing for war. 
Lexington was fought within a month. 

138 
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‘| [5] «worthy member, Mr. Rose Fuller. A year before, 
Burke had delivered his speech on American Taxation on 
amotion by Mr. Fulier to repeal the tax on tea, 

American committee. The whole House of Commons sit- 
ting as a committee on American affairs. A ‘‘ committee 
of the whole” chooses its own chairman—some member, 
not the speaker, 

our former methods. The methods of ‘the opposition,” 
(the minority party or parties) which had been confined to 
criticism of measures proposed by the ministry (chosen 
from the majority party). 

platform. Plan. 

4] \6] seat of authority. Here means the government min- 
istry. 

disreputably. Tl-timed propositions discredit the maker/ 
of them. 

4| [7] paper government. Merely on paper, theoretical, in- 
capable of being put into operation because not practical. 
A reference perhaps to the scheme of government which 
the philosopher Locke drew up for Carolina. 

separated from the execution, A plan which is not to be 
executed by the one who drafted it. 

my caution. My disinclination to bring forward a plan. 

laid hold on. 1'Timothy vi, 19. Hebrews vi, 18. 

“| [8] natura’. Arising from ability. adventitious. Aris- 
ing from rank, title, wealth, or other external circum- 
stance, 

[9] discord fomented from principle. Burke refers to the 
principle underlying Lord North’s project (see note on 
“{ 10) to weaken the colonies by dividing them into two 
classes. 

juridical, Purely legal and technical, without reference 
to equity and justice. Compare { 66. 

shadowy boundaries. Limits of power in regard to the 
right to tax. The Tories heid that the right to tax the 
colonies was impiied in Parliament’s general right of legis- 
lation, The radical Whigs held to the contrary. The 
Whigs of Burke’s type waived the question of legal right 
and declared that it was inexpedient to tax the colonies, 
whether Parliament had the legal right, or not, 
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unsuspecting confidence. Italicized because ‘used by the 
Congress at Philadelphia in 1774 to express the state 
of feeling in the colonies after the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, 

J [10] the project, February 20, 1775, Lord North brought 
in resolutions, entitled ‘* Propositions for Conciliating the 
Differences with America,” which were agreed to by the 
House February 27, as follows: *‘That when the governor, 
council, or assembly, or general court, of any of his Majes- 
ty’s provinces or colonies in America, shall propose to 
make provision, according to the condition, circumstances, 
and situation of such province or colony, for contributing 
their proportion to the common defense (such proportion 
to be raised under the authority of the general court or 
general assembly of such province or colony, and dispos- 
able by Parliament),and shall engage to make provision 
also for the support of the civil government and the ad- 
ministration of justice, in such province or colony, it will 
be proper, if such proposal shall be approved by his 
Majesty and the two Houses of Parliament, and for 
so long as such provision shall be made accordingly, 
to forbear, in respect of such province or colony, to levy 
any duty, tax, or assessment, or to impose any further 
duty, tax, or assessment, except such duties as it may be 
expedient to continue to levy or impose, for regulation of 
commerce}; the net produce of the duties last mentioned 
to be carried to the account of such province or colony 
respectively,” 

novle lord. Lord North, a Knight of the Garter, wore the 
badge of that order, a blue ribbon. 

colony agents The colonies not having direct representa- 
tion in Parliament engaged agents to watch legislation 
and otherwise look after colony interests there. Frank- 
lin was once such an agent for Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, and Georgia, and Burke himself was 
agent for New York for a short time. 

J [11] registry. In the House journals. 

resolution, Lord North’s project. The advantage lay in 
the use of the word “ conciliating * in the title of Lord 
North’s resolutions. 
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menacing front of vur address. Feb. 9, 1775, Parliament 
had presented an address to the king declaring that no 
part of his authority over the colonies should be relin- 
quished. For the use of front, see Othello I, iii, 80. 

bills of pains and penalties. Two of these bills were the 
Boston Port Bill and the Grand Penal Bill. 

ideas of free grace. Voluntary concessions. 

J [32] it has declared . . . and has admitted. By the 
very fact of agreeing to Lord North’s resolutions. 

J [13] Zshall endeavour to show. See 124 to J 181. 

“J [14] the object. The colonies. 

[16] minima. Trifles. De minimis non curat lex, the law 
takes no account of trifies. The logical subject of this 
sentence is America. 

[17] ground has been trod. The matter has beer dis- 
cussed, some daysago. March 16. 

person. Mr. Glover, esteemed a poet in his day. 

at your bar. The bar is a rod across the entry to the 
chamber in which Parliament sits. Members and officers 
aione are admitted within the bar, 

4 [19] comparative state. A statement making compari- 
sons. 

on your table. Officially before you. 

Davenant. Appointed inspector-general of exports and 
imports in 1705. 

1 [20] The African. The slave trade, principally; hence 
rightfully regarded by Burke asa branch or England’s 
export trade tothe colonies, since the slaves were taken to 
the colonies and sold. 

J [25] Zt ts good, ete. Mark ix, 5. 

Clouds, indeed, etc. Addison, Cato V. i: — 

The wide th’ unbounded Prospect lies before me 
And Shadows, Clouds, and Darkness, rest upon it. 

Lord Bathurst. Born 1684; took his seat in Parliament in 
1705; died Sept., 1775. 

angel. The guardian angel. 

the fourth generation, the third prince. George the Third was 
the grandson of George the Second. 
made Great Britain. By the Act of Union (1707) Eng-and 
aw] Scotland became one. : 
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higher rank. Bathurst was made Earl in 1772. 

anew one. His son was made Lord Chancellor with the 
title of Baron Apsley the year previous. 

taste of death. Matthew xvi, 28. 

J] [28] deceive the burthen. Lighten the burden by b. guil- 
ing the burden-bearer. A Latinism (fallere). 

“| [29] corm. Grain. 

Roman charity, etc. A reference to an old Roman story, 
one version of which is that Cymon, having ‘been con- 
demned to die by starvation, was kept alive by his daughter 
Xanthippe, who visited him in prison and nourished him 
from her own breasts. 

‘| [80] Serpent. A constellation within the Antarctic 
Circle. 

Falkland Island ... . national ambition. Spain and Eng- 
land disputed the ownership of these islands in 1770. Many 
Englishmen thought them not worth fighting for. Spain 
yielded before war broke out. These islands were supply 
stations for whalers. 

run the longitude, Literally, sail cast or west; here, south- 
west. 

vered. Agitated. A Latinism (verare). 

i [31] complexions. Temperament. 

military art. Several army men in the House, including 
General Burgoyne, had made speeches advocating the use 
»f force against the colonies. 

wield the thunder. Anallusion to Jupiter and his thunder- 
bolts. Lord North as prime minister might be said to 
‘“wield the thunder of the state.” 

| [84] British strength. The colonists were Englishmen. 
It was for their rights as Englishmen that they were con- 
tending. 

a foreign enemy. France or Spain might take advantage 
of England when England was engaged in war with her 
colonies. 

J [385] Our ancient indulgence. Our former kindness to 
the colonies. 2 

our penitence. Our recent policy of coercion. 

‘| [87] restive. Properly means stubborn, Here used in 
the sense of restless. 
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‘| [88] when. In the times preceding the establishment 
of the Commonwealth. 

senstble object. An object capable of being perceived by 
the senses. 

ancient commonwealths. Rome and the states of Greece. 

several orders. Severalranks or classes of the people. 

greatest spirits. Pym, Hampden, Vane. 

| [89] popular. Controlled by the people. 

J [40] of that kind. Dissenters from the Church of Eng: 
land. 

dissidence of dissent. Dissent carried to the extreme. 
Matthew Arnold uses this phrase (of Hooker’s) in Culture 
and Anarchy, ch. I, 21. 

the establishments. The state churches. 

4] [41] Gothic. Teutonic. 

were the Poles. Burke uses the past tense were because 
he is speaking of the Poles before 1772, the year of the 
Partition of Poland between Austria, Russia and Prus- 
sia. 

S| [42] by successful chicane. Gen. Gage forbade the col- 
onists from calling any town meetings after August 1, 
1774. They evaded the order by adjourning over the first 
to a time definite; by continuing this process of keeping 
alive the same adjourned meeting they obviated the neces- 
sity of calling a meeting. Consult Hosmer, Samuel Adams. 
322-323. 

friend. Thurlow, the attorney-general, who was taking 
notes of Burke’s speech. on the floor. The lowest tier of 
benches, occupied by members of the cabinet. 

§| [48] winged ministers of vengeance. Ships, which are 
compared to the eagle that carried Jupiter’s thunderbolts 
in its pounces, or talons. 

So far shalt thou go. Job xxxviii, 11. 

§| [45] with all its imperfections, ete. Hamlet I, v. 

Lord Dunmore. Governor of Virginia 

“| [46] abrogated the ancient government of Massachusetts. 
In 1774, an act of Parliament forbade the people of Massa- 
chusetts to hold town meetings except by permission of 
the royal governor; gave to the royal governor the power 
to appoint and remoye at pleasure all judges and magis- 
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trates, including sheriffs, and charged the sheriffs with 
the duty of summoning jurymen. The object was of course 
to make the courts mere creatures of the royal will. 

WT [47] inconvenient. Troublesome. 

giving up the colonies, This was seriously proposed and de- 
fended by Dr. Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, in 1774, on the 
ground that England would have the trade of the colonies 
whether she owned them or not, if she offered them the best 
markets. 

T [50] English Tartars. The allusion is to the hordes of 
Tartars and Mongols who under Genghis Khan (1160-1227) 
and Timour (1836-1405) swept over Asia, conquering as they 
went. 

Increase and multiply. Paradise Lost X, 730. Genesis i, 
28. 

children of men. Psalms cxv, 16. 

wax and parchment. Legal forms. 

“| [53] your speech. Matthew xxvi, 73. Judges xii, 6. 

{| [54] burn their books, Acts xix, 19. 

chargeable. Expensive. 

{ [55] has had its advocates. Dr. Johnson in his pam. 
phlet, Taxation no Tyranny, favored this plan. In 1775, 
Governor Dunmore of Virginia threatened to try this plan. 

other people. For instance, the Romans after Cannae 
armed 8,000 slaves and allowed them to earn their freedom 
by valor. 

{ [56] their refusal. In the years preceding the Revolu- 
tion attempts were repeatedly made by the legislatures of 
Virginia and other southern colonies to restrict the slave 
trade, but the English government prevented the restriction 
each time, in the interest of English traders, 

Angola. On the west coast of Africa. Noted for its 
activity in the slave trade. 

Guinea captain. The captain of an English ship engaged 
in the Guinea trade. 

| [57] Ye gods, etc. Quoted as an example of hyperbole 
in chapter xi of The Art of Sinking in Poetry written by 
Arbuthnot, Pope and Swift. 

J [59] Sir Edward Coke. At Raleigh’s trial for treason 
(1603), Coke, then attorney general, assailed Raleigh in most 
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unjust and brutal'terms: ‘‘ Thou art a monster!’? ‘Thou 
hast a Spanish heart, and thyself art a spider of hell!” 
Raleigh was accused of having a part in the plots against 
James the First. ; 

- J] [60] ex vi termini. From the meaning of the word; 
from the force of the term. 

{| [61] civil litigant. A party to a suit in which a right 
(not a crime) is the subject of dispute; in this case, England’s 
right to tax the colonies. a culprit. Because, if Parliament 
decides that it has the right to tax, America is criminal in 
resisting. 

‘| [62] those very persons. The majority in Parliament. 

declaring a rebellion. February 9, 1775. 

Jormerly addressed. February 13, 1769. addressed. Pe- 
titioned the king. 

{| [66] startle. Are startled. Startle is now used transi- 
tively. 

great Serbonian bog, etc. Paradise Lost II, 592-594. The 
great Serbonian bog is Lake Serbonis between Damiata, a 
town near the mouth of the Nile and Mt. Casius, on the coast 
farther east. 

| [67] unity of spirit. Ephesians iv, 3. 

J [69] avrevenueact. The Stamp Act, repealed in 1766. 

understood principle. As an act for raising revenue, not 
for controlling trade. 

{| [70] American financiers. Members of Parliament 
who still think America can be made to yield England a 
revenue. 

have further views. Will keep asking for further conces- 
sions. 

trade laws. The Navigation Acts were the chief trade laws. 

a gentleman, etc. Mr. Rice. 

7 [71] acts of navigation. One of these acts secured to 
England the lion’s share of the carrying trade by forbidding 
every other nation to bring to England or to her colonies any 
thing but the actual products of that nation; another foroade 
the colonies to send exports, directly, anywhere except to 
England or to other English colonies; by another, all exports 
from the colonies to England must be shipped in American 
or English vessels. 
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{| [73] the pamphlet. Written by Dean Tucker. See note 
to J 47. 

[75] But the colonies will go further. The objection of 
Burke’s opponents. 

] [78] Philip the Second. King of Spain, 1556-1598. 

English constitution. Partly defined in the preceding para- 
graph; not a single document like the Constitution of the 
United States, but all of the important state documents (such 
as Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights) as well as the his. 
torical traditions, precedents, long established principles, in- 
stitutions, and the enacted laws. 

{ [79] English conquest. See Green, Short History of the 
English People, ch. vii, sec, vii. 

Magna Charta. See Green, Short History of the Hnglish 
People, ch. iii, sees. ii and iii. 

all Ireland. English settlers in Ireland kept within certain 
limits called the Pale. ‘*‘ Beyond the Pale”’ English laws and 
liberties were not enjoyed. 

Sir John Davis (or Davies). Published in 1612 the book to 
which Burke refers, entitled Discovery of the true Causes 
why Ireland was never entirely subdued nor brought under 
Obedience of the Crown of England until the Beginning 
of his Majesty’s happy Reign. (James the First was 
king.) 

vain projects. See Green, Short History of the English 
people, ch. vii, sec viii. 

changed the people. By settling parts of Ireland with Eng- 
lish and Seotch. 

altered the religion. From Catholic to Protestant. 

deposed kings. Charles the First and James the Second. 

altered the succession. By the Act of Settlement (1701) the 
House of Hanover came to the throne in 1714. 

usurpation. The protectorate of Cromwell 1649-1660. 

restoration. Charles the Second, 1660, 

Revolution. In 1688 Parliament deposed James the Second 
and , ut William, Prince of Orange, on the throne. 

lucrative amount. Irony. 

| [80] Henry the Third. 1216-1272. Edward the First. 
1272-1307. 

lords marchers. Lords of the marches (border-lands) be. 
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tween England and Wales. Each had the authority of a king 
in his own district, which he had conquered. 

II [81] question on the legality. Burke implies that an act 
of Parliament was required, instead of a mere instruction 
(an executive order). 

4 [82] rid. Rode. 

‘| [88] day-star. 2 Peter i, 19. 

‘I [84] county palatine. A county in which the owner 
had royal power. 

| [85] Shown, predicate of inhabitants. 

where. Whereas. 

disherisons. Deprivations. 

commonwealth. Common weal, common welfare. 

ne. Nor. 

‘| [86] Reject it, etc. These questions show the kind of 
treatment that had been accorded to the addresses and peti- 
tions of the American colonists. 

temperament. Modification. 

‘| [88] Judge Barrington. Appointed justice of three 
counties in Wales in 1757. 

But your legislative authority is perfect, ete. (So my oppo- 
nents say. ) 

legislative authority. Authority, or legal right, to legislate. 

But America is virtually represented. (So my opponents 
say.) virtually represented. When the radical Whigs argued 
that representation is a ‘‘ natural right’’ and that there could 
legally be ‘*no taxation without representation,’ the Tories 
replied that America was ‘* virtually’’ represented. The doc- 
trine of virtual representation implied that even though the 
Americans had no members of Parliament of their own 
choosing, yet Parliament as constituted represented the 
Americans since every member of Parliament is in duty 
bound to care for the interests, not merely of his own con- 
stituency, but of the whole empire. 

7 [89]. arm - - - shortened. Isaiah lix, 1. 

J [90] rude swain. Milton, Comus, 634, 635. Milton 
has ‘dull swain.’’ clouted shoon. Shoes with big-headed nails 
in the soles. 

1763. The first year of the Grenville administration, which 
passed the Stamp Act. 
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{ [91] by grant. By the voluntary, contribution of the 
colonies through act of their own legislative assemblies. 

by imposition. By a tax imposed by Parliament. 

J [92] temple of British concord. An allusion to the tem- 
ple which the Romans dedicated to Concord. 

J [93] fourteen. Including the Province of Quebec. 

description. The particular names. 

7 [94] lke unto. Matthew xxii, 39. 

J [95] touch with a tool. Exodus xx, 25. 

wise beyond what was written. 1 Corinthians iv, 6. 

form of sound words. 2 Timothy i, 13. 

J [96] the sixth (act) of George II. An act for the better 
securing of the trade of his Majesty’s sugar’colonies in America. 

Lord Hilisborough. Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
1768 to 1772. 

§ [99] an aid. Originally an aid was a grant of money 
voluntarily made by a tenant to his lord. 

those who have been pleased, etc. Grenville, Prime Minister 
1763-5, and originator of the Stamp Act. 

if the crown could be responsible. Whatever the sovereign 
of England does officially is done by the advice of his minis- 
ters, who are held responsible. In this sense ‘‘The King can 
do no wrong.” 

the council. The Privy Council. A body of selected advis- 
ers to the sovereign. 

first lords of trade. A committee of the Council. 

{J [100] so high. So far back. 

| [105] misguided people. The English. 

unhappy system. That of taxing America instead of depend- 
ing on America’s voluntary grants. 

state. Statement. 

those untaxed people. Those who were said to be untaxed. 

requisitions. Demands for money addressed by the English 
Secretary of State to the colonies, to be met by voluntary 
grants. This process involved an act of the colonial legisla- 
tures, which might refuse a grant. Burke repeatedly insists 
on the fundamental distinction between money thus secured 
and taxes imposed by Parliament without any act of the cola- 
nial legislatures. 

J [107] wtmost rights. Taxing the unrepresented. 
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another legal body. The colonial legislature. 

“| [109] clandestine running. Smuggling. 

| [110] during the king’s pleasure. The Boston Port Bill 
provided that the King was to decide when the port should be 
reopened. 

restraining bill. Another name for the Grand Penal Bill 
See note to J 1. 

partially. Unfairly. 

4] [111] far less power. The crown did not have the veto 
power in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

returning officer. The officer who summoned the jury. The 
object of the regulation was to secure verdicts favorable to the 
crown. 

J [112] temporary. The act was to continue in force three 
years from June 1, 1774. 

“| [115] courts of admiralty. These had jurisdiction in 
the case of offenses committed on the sea, including cases of 
smuggling, which were tried without a jury. 

more decent maintenance. These judges were paid out of 
the fines which they imposed ; hence the temptation to excess- 
ive fines and numerous seizures. 

“| [120] logical illation. In the Speech on American Tax- 
ation Burke uses the expression, ‘‘too much logic and too little 
sense.”’ 

immediate jewel. Othello, III, iii, 156. 

a great house... slaves haughty. Juvenal, Satires, V, 6, 
has: Maxima quaeque domus servis est plena superbis. 
Every great house is full of haughty slaves. 

cords of man. Hosea xi, 4. 

Aristotle... cautions us. Aristotle, Athics, I, iii. 

s| [121] superintending legislature. In his Speech on Amer- 
ican Taxation Burke says: ‘*‘The Parliament of Great Britain 
sits at the head of her extensive empire in two capacities: 
One as the local legislature of this island, providing for all 
things at home, immediately, and by no other instrumen 
than the executive power.—The other, and I think her nobler 
capacity, is what I call her imperial character; in which, as 
from the throne of Heaven, she superintends all the several 
inferior legislatures, and guides and controls them all, without 
annihilating any.”’ 
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J [122] aseparate ... legislature. The Irish Parliament 
was abolished in 1800. See Green, Short History of the Eng- 
lish People, ch. x, sec, iv. 

J [123] promised. See { 13. 

the proposition of the noble lord. See note to {J 10. 

{] [125] ante-chamber of the noble lord. The Cabinet ora 
committee of the Cabinet. 

state auctioneer. Compare { 10. 

back-door. Some committee. 

quarrelling. Compare { 10. 

7 [126] quantum. Amount. 

{ [128] composition. Agreement. A creditor ‘‘com- 
pounds’? with an insolvent debtor for a less sum than the 
debt. 

you give its death-wound. Because England already taxed 
imported tobacco, and Virginia tobacco could not endure an- 
other tax. 

| [180] treasury extent. A writ for valuing lands of a 
debtor that are to be taken in payment of his debt. 

empire of Germany. Not the present empire; the Holy 
Roman Empire is meant. 

| [182] certain colonies only. Only those that should 
choose to contribute instead of being taxed. 

| [183] debt. An evidence of the government’s credit. 

“| [184] Kase would retract, ete. Paradise Lost, iv, 96-97. 
Milton has recant, not retract. 

‘| [136] return in loan. The reference is to Lord North’s 
Indian Act of 1773, by which £1,400,000 were loaned to the 
East India Company at four per cent, and the annual pay- 
ment of £400,000 by the company to the government was 
remitted until the loan should be discharged. 

enemies. France and Spain. 

4 [187] ties... lightas air. Compare Othello III, iii, 
322-324. 

links of tron. Compare Julius Caesar I. iii, 94-95. 

grapple. Compare Hamlet I, iii, 63. 

turn their faces. Compare 1 Kings viii, 44, 45. Daniel 
vi, 10. 

of price. Compare Matthew xiii, 46. 

eockets .. . clearances. Most of the nouns of this sen 
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tence are custom-house terms. A cocket is a custom-house 
seal or certificate. A clearance is a permit for a vessel to 
sail. 

spirit. Compare Mneid vi, 726, 727. Dryden’s translation, 
982-985 : 


One common soul 
Inspires and feeds and animates the whole. 
This active mind, infus’d through all the space, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. 


{ [188] land tax act. An act passed by Parliament each 
year for raising revenue. 

mutiny bill. A bill providing for the discipline of army 
and navy, passed by Parliament each year. 

[139] profane herd. Horace, Odes, III,i,1: Odi pro. 
fanum vulgus. I hate the profane herd. 

allin alt. 1 Corinthians xv, 28. 

{ [141] In the first edition of this speech, which has 
been followed by almost all editors, this paragraph reads as 
follows: ‘Upon this resolution, the previous question was 
put, and carried;—for the previous question 270, against it 
78.” The Parliamentary History, however, gives the ayes 
as 78 and the nays as 270 and adds: ‘‘So it passed in the neg- 
ative.” All of the resolutions advocated by Burke in this 
speech failed of adoption. This result was brought about by 
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PREFACE 


The editors of this volume wish to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Mr. S. E. Dawson’s Study 
of The Princess, to the memoir of ‘‘Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson”’ by his son, and to the editions of The 
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INTRODUCTION 
TENNYSON 


‘*Half-way between Horncastle and Spilsby,’’ 
writes the present Lord Tennyson—‘‘in a land of 
quiet villages, large fields, gray hillsides and noble 
tall-towered churches, on the lower slope of a Lin- 
colnshire wold, the pastoral hamlet of Somersby 
nestles, embosomed in trees. Here, on the 6th of 
August, 1809, was born, in his father’s rectory, 
Alfred Tennyson. He was the fourth of twelve 
children, eight sons and four daughters, most of 
them more or less true poets, and of whom all 
except two have lived to 70 and upward.”’ 

The rectory, within and without, held a great 
place in the poet’s imagination through his whole 
life. Garden, orchard, lawn, and brook,—all are 
celebrated directly or indirectly in his verse. 
“‘Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea’’ (but not, 
as many persons have supposed, Ze Brook), was 
suggested by the Somersby stream. 

County, as well as village and parish, gave 
Tennyson many pictures, though these he 
almost always generalized. The ‘‘moated grange,”’ 
for a good example, which has so often been taken 
to be a red-brick farm-house near the Rectory, is 
‘fan imaginary house in the fen.’’? ‘he fens and 
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the wolds, however, the hills and rich fields, and 
many a church-towered landscape, lived in the 
memory and the verse of this native of Lincoln- 
shire, to whom the sea, also, was’ oftenest the North 
Sea. The shire, indeed, however long Tennyson 
was a stranger to it in the flesh, was seldom absent 
from his spirit, and he did for the quiet expanses 
of Mid-Lincolnshire and the ocean that beats upon 
its low shore, what Scott did for the Highlands, 
Wordsworth for the English Lake Country, and 
Virgil for Mantua. 

The passion for poetry, as well as the passion 
for nature, awoke early in Tennyson. So early, 
that the most vivid incident recorded of his boy- 
hood is his carving on a rock, when, in April, 
1824, he heard of LByron’s death, the words, 
‘‘Byron is dead.”” 

Remarkable in mind, the boy was not less re- 
markable in body. The description in The 
Grandmother was used of him :— 

““Here’s a leg for a babe of a week!”’ says doctor; ‘$ 

he would be bound, 

There was not his like that year in twenty parish 

round. 
And his son says, writing of his young man- 
hood :—‘‘Not only was my father fond of walk- 
ing, but of ‘putting the stone’ and other 
athletic feats. Mrs. Lloyd of Louth writes: ‘In 
proof of his strong muscular power, when show- 
ing us a little pet pony on the lawn at Somersby 
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one day he surprised us by taking it up and 
carrying it.’ Brookfield remarked: ‘It is not 
fair, Alfred, that you should be Hercules as well 
as Apollo.’ Fitzgerald notes: ‘Alfred could hurl 
the crowbar further than any of the neighboring 
clowns, whose humours, as well as those of their 
betters, knight, squire, landlord, and lieutenant, he 
took quiet note of, like Chaucer himself.’ ”’ 

So much for Hercules. The youth’s first notable 
offering to Apollo was Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 
published in 1830, when he had been two 
‘years at the University of Cambridge. This tiny 
volume, if it contained few or no new ideas, was 
full of a strange new music, which was developed 
and more definitely sounded in the far more im- 
portant collection of 1832. The slow, dream-like 
movement with which the world has been familiar 
in so much of Tennyson’s verse for sixty years and 
over, is, in varying measures, the movement of 
The Lotos Eaters, The Lady of Shalott, Oenone, 
The Palace of Art, and A Dream of Fair Women. 

In the year before the publication of this volume, 
Tennyson had left Cambridge without taking his 
degree. Among his closest friends at the Univer- 
sity were Richard Monckton Milnes, afterward 
Lord Houghton; Trench, who became Archbishop 
of Dublin; Thompson, who was so widely known 
later as Master of Trinity; and, above all—though 
this nearest friend was two years younger—Arthur 
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The death of Hallam in 1833 touched Tenny- 
son’s genius and spirit to higher potency, 
and from that time his work showed a deeper 
sympathy with human thought, grief, and aspi- 
ration. The larger sense of life, however, had 
no early opportunity to reveal itself to English 
readers in general, for as the professional critics 
were almost unanimously adverse to the 1832 vol- 
ume, Tennyson subjected himself to a silent and 
severe apprenticeship for another ten years. Much 
work, much solitude in London lodgings, were 
cheered by the frequent companionship of old 
Cambridge friends, and of new friends also,— 
among them Mill, Landor, Thackeray, and Carlyle. 

Immeasurably the best descriptions of Tennyson 
are two from the pen of Carlyle, who was portrait- 
painter-in-chief to his contemporaries. One of 
these he sketched for his brother John. The 
other, more vivid still, is to be found in a letter to 
Emerson :—‘‘One of the finest looking men in the 
world. <A great shock of rough dusky dark hair; 
bright, laughing, hazel eyes; massive aquiline face, 
most massive yet most delicate; of sallow brown 
complexion, almost Indian looking, clothes cyn- 
ically loose, free-and-easy, smokes infinite tobacco. 
His voice is musical, metallic, fit for loud laughter 
and piercing wail, and all that may lie between; 
speech and speculation free and plenteous. I do 
not meet in these late decades such company over 
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As an illustration of the abundance in Tennyson 
of what may be called merely human force and 
qualities—in distinction from his eminence as poet 
or thinker—it is well to remember the saying of 
Edward Fitzgerald, that Tennyson, Thackeray, 
and a certain sea-captain, were ‘‘the three greatest 
men’’ he had ever known. 

In 1842 came the publication of Poems by 
Alfred Tennyson, in two volumes. The first was 
made up chiefly of previously issued pieces, some 
of them almost rewritten: the second was almost 
entirely new. In striking contrast to the reception 
of some of these very verses ten years before, the 
literary world, now trained by Tennyson into a 
Tennyson public, hastened to welcome the two vol- 
umes, which included Ulysses, the Morte d’ Arthur, 
St. Simeon Stylites, Dora, Locksley Hall, A 
Vision of Sin, The Two Voices, and that perfect 
song, Break, Break, Break. ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ Tennyson 
said to his son, ‘‘was written soon after Arthur 
Hallam’s death, and gave my feeling about the 
need of going forward, and braving the struggle 
of life, perhaps more simply than anything in Jn 
Memoriam.”’ 

Within the next few years several new editions 
of the Poems testified to Tennyson’s growing 
popularity. In 1845, through Sir Robert Peel, 
then prime minister, came a pension from the 
crown of two hundred pounds a year. In 1847 
appeared The Princess, the earliest of the 
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poet’s longer works. The year 1850 stands as 
annus-mirabilis in his life, for within the twelve- 
month Jn Memoriam—which had been twenty 
years in writing—was given to the world; Tenny- 
son was appointed Poet Laureate; and he married 
Emily Sellwood, a beautiful and accomplished 
woman. 

In Memoriam records the bitter grief and the 
final resignation of an individual soul. As the 
expression of impassioned friendship, it greatly 
surpasses anything in English literature since 
Shakspere’s sonnets, and among modern elegies 
in our language only Lycidas and Adonais 
are worthy to be put beside it. But In Me- 
moriam is something more, at all events something 
other, than the celebration of a noble and tender 
friendship, than ‘‘a testament of noble-ending 
love.’? What a political upheaval is to a nation, 
the death of Arthur Hallam was to Tennyson, and 
this revolution in his state of man changed him 
from a melodious dreamer, a singer of exquisite 
music, into a sad and thoughtful man, whose func- 
tion it was to interpret to itself the time in which 
he lived. The student of Tennyson will find, I 
think, that after the death of Hallam his most 
important work seldom failed to give back a poetic 
reflection of the intellectual, moral and religious 
thinking of the age. Locksley Hall is a kind 
of English Carmen Seculare: In Memoriam, 
inspired by a personal sorrow which it everywhere 
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utters, is also a meditation upon the immortality 
of the soul—an impartment of faith and doubt and 
hope. 

Tennyson’s first official poem was the Ode on - 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington, in 1852. 
In 1854, The Charge of the Light Brigade 
trumpeted its way through the world. Maud 
was published in 1855. This poem, if not Tenny- 
son’s favorite, was the one among all his works 
that he was fondest of reading—chanting, rather 
—to his friends. The public has not shared his 
predilection, although the poem has had no lack 
of delighted readers. Most men are inclined to 
believe, in spite of the poet, that so tremulous an 
egotist as the hero could not have made a good 
soldier, and to wonder how Maud could have been 
in love with him. The technical objection holds 
against Maud that, notwithstanding its many 
beautiful details and unusual variety of rhythm, a 
too constant intensity makes the ‘‘monodrama’’ a 
monotone. But we must not be ungrateful for 
those enchanting passages, which, once read, can 
never be forgotten. The love song beginning 


Birds in the high Hall-garden, 


is full of dramatic significance at the point where 
it occurs, and is memorable even among T'ennyson’s 
songs for its charm of first love. Even in so brief 
an enumeration of notable works place must be 
found for the few lines out of which the whole 
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poem grew—like Browning’s Sau/ from two verses 
of the Bible:— 

O that ’twere possible, 

After long grief and pain, 

To find the arms of my true love 

Round me once again! 


The nocturne, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 


has in it the soul of all gardens, just as in Tenny- 
son’s early song, 


A spirit haunts the year’s last hours, 


walks the ghost of all gardens. 

In 1859 appeared the first group of the epic. 
series called /dylls of the King,—Tennyson’s long- 
est work. Hnid, Vivien, Hlaine, and Guinevere, 
were followed in 1869 by The Coming of Arthur, 
The Holy Grail, Pelleas and Ettarreand The Pass- 
ing of Arthur. The year 1872 yielded Gareth and 
Lynette and The Last Tournament; Tiresias and 
Other Poems, published in 1885, contained Balin 
and Balan. The division of Enid into The 
Marriage of Geraint and Geraint and Enid, gives 
the epic its final form of twelve idylls. Each 
idyll revives and modernizes an ancient legend of 
King Arthur. Lach is independent enough to be 
read alone with understanding, but through them 
all is woven the threefold love-story of Arthur, 
Guinevere, and Lancelot. Although the Jdylls 
are not allegories—indeed, the human interest of 
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the sequence is direct and engrossing—the tenor of 
the whole work is to show the war of Spirit 
against Flesh in a world where Sense has many 
helpers. In spite of frequent over-elaboration 
on ‘Tennyson’s part, and the inevitable feeling 
of the reader that King Arthur and his knights 
are moving in a nineteenth-century atmosphere, 
the noble theme of the J/dylls is urged and 
illustrated in fluent, rich, blank verse, which, in 
Guinevere and The Passing of Arthur especially, 
often rivals the harmonies of the greatest masters 
of that characteristic English measure. 

Between 1875 and 1892 appeared Queen Mary, 
Harold, The Cup, Becket, The Foresters, and 
three other dramas. These are of course poetic, 
but only fitfully dramatic; nor could even Irying’s 
talent for acting or his genius for stage manage- 
ment commend to the public as acting plays these 
evidences that a great poet had been working in an 
unfriendly medium. 

Volumes not yet mentioned were: Hnoch Arden, 
published in 1864; The Lover’s Tale, in 1879; 
Ballads, in 1880; Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
. After, in 1886; and Demeter, in 1889. The 
Death of Oenone was brought out after Tennyson’s 
death in 1892. 

In 1883 the poet accepted an honor that he had 
before declined, and was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Tennyson of Aldworth and Farringford,— 
the title being taken from a house of his in Sussex 
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and another in the Isle of Wight. On the sixth 
day of October, 1892, he slept his life away into 
death, after an extraordinarily long period of poetic 
production, and a career as quiet as that of so 
famous a man could well have been. 

‘‘The second period of English poetry in the 
nineteenth century,’’ says Mr. Saintsbury, ‘‘dis- 
plays a variety and abundance of poetical accom- 
plishment which must rank it very little below 
either its immediate predecessor, or even the great 
so-called Elizabethan era. But it is distinguished 
from both these periods, and, indeed, from almost 
all others, by the extraordinary predominance of a 
single poet in excellence, in influence, and in dura- 
tion. There is probably no other instance any- 
where of a poet who for more than sixty years 
wrote better poetry than any one of his contem- 
poraries who were not very old men when he 
began, and for exactly fifty of those years was 
recognized by the best judges as the chief poet of 
his country if not of his time.’’ Some critics, 
dominated by the influence of Tennyson and 
charmed by his manifold excellence, have gone so 
far as to give him third place among English , 
poets, and place him next to Shakspere and 
Milton. We shall rest, I think, in a judgment 
less clouded by contemporary prepossession, by 
freely admitting that Spenser and Shelley are 
greater poets than he. Wordsworth, also, sur- 
passes him, if Wordsworth may stand with the 
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small amount of his best work. Keats, too, if his 
marvelous promise may be taken as earnest of what 
he would have done in the years of performance 
that were denied him. Such hard-and-fast com- 
parisons, however, are of little use except as checks 
upon unreasoning enthusiasm. What must not be 
forgotten is that no English poet save Tennyson 
was so long and so unfailingly an artist. Still 
more memorable is the fact that, through the last 
fifty of his sixty years of writing, he reflected the 
best thought of the age, and at the same time 
bettered the ideals of multitudes of English-speak- 
ing men and women. 


THE PRINCESS 


In the case of a work so celebrated and so much 
discussed as The Princess, persons who look at 
literature from the point of view of students will 
like to enquire what relation ‘l'ennyson’s poem 
may have to the past, and how the same subject 
may have been treated by earlier writers. Natu- 
rally, the aspirations of women in the state were 
considered in Plato’s Republic, and as naturally 
they were rather lightly considered. In English, 
Ascham and Milton touched upon the matter; but 
probably the first college for women proposed in 
detail was The Female Academy of Margaret 
Cavendish. Defoe proposed, with apparent sin- 
cerity, to found a college for women where they 
might study branches of learning ‘‘suitable to both 
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their genius and their quality.’ ‘I need not 
enlarge,’’ writes Defoe, in his Lssay on Projects, 
‘fon the loss the defect of education is to women, 
nor argue the benefit of the contrary practice; it 
is a thing will be more easily granted than 
remedied. This chapter is not an essay at the 
thing, and I refer the practice to those happy days, 
if ever they shall be, when men shall be wise 
enough to mend it.’? Whatever Defoe’s real feel- 
ing—and it is always safe to prefix the adjective 
apparent whenever we use the noun sincerity, of 
the great Trimmer of literature—Addison and 
Steele were well known as advocates of a better 
education for women, and Mary Wollstonecraft was 
its ardent partisan. 

All these discussions, however, could have been 
but vague echoes in the ears of a poet of our own 
day. Two works only are likely to have furnished 
him anything,—Shakspere’s Love’s Labours Lost 
and Johnson’s Lasselas. Johnson’s Princess 
‘desired first to learn all sciences, and then pro- 
posed to found a college of learned women in 
which she would preside, that, by conversing with 
the old and educating the young, she might divide 
her time between the acquisition and communica- 
tion of wisdom, and raise up for the next age 
models of prudence and patterns of piety.’? But 
the Johnsonian heaven and the Johnsonian earth 
are not the ‘Tennysonian. The Princess in 
Rasselas, though closely related to Miss Pinkerton 
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of Chiswick and Miss Jenkyns of Cranford, is 
scarce cater-cousin to the Princess Ida. 

At first sight, perhaps, Tennyson would seem to 
have been considerably indebted to Love’s Laubours 
Lost. The scheme of the poem and that of the 
play are alike by contraries. Shakspere paints the 
retirement from the world, for study and medita- 
tion, of a king and three lords. Their sequestered 
course is to be for three years, during which they 
bind themselves not to look upon a woman. ‘Then 
come a princess and her three ladies, who play 
parts similar to those of the invading men in Jhe 
Princess. It is the opinion of Mr. Morton Luce, 
—who raises the question in his //andbook to 
Tennyson's Works—that the passage quoted from 
Rasselas (he adds also Johnson’s statement: ‘‘'The 
Princess thought that of all sublunary things 
knowledge was the best’’), taken ‘‘together with 
Love's Labours Lost, supplies more than the foun- 
dation of Tennyson’s famous College.’? Gama, the 
father of Ida, says, indeed,—‘*‘ Knowledge, so my 
daughter held, was all in all.’ But Gama need 
not have looked to Dr. Johnson or to any other 
one person for his saying. 

As to Love’s Labours Lost, the ground-plan of 
The Princess and no more, I am disposed to admit 
as Tennyson’s debt to Shakspere. In Shakspere the 
elements are differently mixed. Not only would the 
reversal of the parts have shut out any considera- 
tion of the education or the ‘‘rights’’ of women, 
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but Shakspere’s purpose was so far from discussing 
the education or rights of either sex, as evidently 
to have been a brilliant young intention of satiriz- 
ing Lilly and the other euphuists. The doggerel, 
the introduction of sonnets as speeches, the extray- 
agant alliteration, the crackling fire of quibble, 
quip, antithesis, and epigram—all these, with the 
odd grammatical forms and the antiphonal 
speeches of the characters in rhyming verse, are 
none the less parts of this satirical design because 
they are also, in less glaring degree, marks of 
Shakspere’s own early style. In another way, 
quite as important, the nineteenth-century poem 
differs from the sixteenth-century play. The 
comic spirit breathes very lightly upon the King of 
Navarre, the Princess of France, and their attend- 
ants. Shakspere reserved his farce for Armado 
and the rest,—‘‘the pedant, the braggart, the 
hedge priest, the fool, and the boy.’? The noble 
persons move with enchanting grace through a love 
story that is more than half a pageant or a masque. 
Tennyson, to be sure, retains Cupid, and conducts 
his arguments in the court of love. He,-.too, gives 
himself the aid of pageantry. Yet in the humor- 
ous treatment which is an essential part of the 
Medley he often burlesques—more often, one 
fancies, than he is always aware—both his argu- 
ment and his love scenes. Even the masque, 
when the chorus of men is opposed to the chorus 
of Amazons, comes perilously near opéra bouffe. 
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Tennyson's debt to asselas, then, is slight. 
His real, though not burdensome obligation to 
Love’s Labours Lost, it has become too much a 
matter of course to take too seriously. 

The simple plot of The Princess is as follows: 
A Prince of the North, after being affianced as a 
child to a Princess of the South, has fallen in love 
with her portrait and a lock of her hair. When, 
however, the embassy appears to fetch home the 
bride, she sends back the message that she is not 
disposed to be married. Upon receipt of this word 
the Prince and two friends, Florian and Cyril, 
steal away to seek the Princess, and learn on reach- 
ing her father’s court that she has established a 
Woman’s College on a distant estate. Having got 
letters authorizing them to visit the Princess, they 
ride into her domain, where they determine to go 
dressed like girls and apply for admission as stu- 
dents in the College. ‘They arrive in disguise, and 
are admitted. On the first day the young men 
enroll themselves as students of Lady Psyche, who 
recognizes Florian as her brother and agrees not to 
expose them, since—by a law of the College 
inscribed above the gates, which darkness has kept 
them from seeing—the penalty of their discovery 
would be death. Melissa, a student, overhears 
them, and is bound over to keep the secret. Lady 
Blanche, mother of Melissa and rival to Lady 
Psyche, also learns of the alarming invasion, and 
remains silent for sinister reasons of her own. On 
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the second day the principal personages picnic in a 
wood. At dinner Cyril sings a song that is better 
fit for the smoking-room than for the ears of ladies; 
the Prince, in his anger, betrays his sex by a too 
masculine reproof; and dire confusion is the 
result. The Princess in her flight falls into the 
river, from which she is rescued by the Prince. 
Cyril and Lady Psyche escape together, but the 
Prince and Florian are brought before the Princess. 
At this important moment despatches are brought 
from her father saying that the Prince’s father has 
surrounded her palace with soldiers, taken him 
prisoner, and holds him as a hostage. The 
Prince, after pleading to deaf ears, is sent away at 
dawn with Florian, and goes with him to the 
camp. Meantime during the night, the Princess’s 
three brothers have come to her aid with an army. 
An agreement is reached to decide the case and 
end the war by a tournament between the brothers, 
with fifty men, on one side; the Prince and his 
two friends, with fifty men, on the other. This 
happens onthe third day. The Prince and his men 
are vanquished, and he himself is badly wounded. 

But the Princess is now gradually to discover 
that she has ‘‘overthrown more than her enemy,”’ 
—that she has defeated yet saved herself. She has 
said of Lady Psyche’s little child: 

I took it for an hour in mine own bed 
This morning: there the tender orphan hands 


Felt at my heart, and seem’d to charm from thence 
The wrath I nursed against the world. 
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When Cyril pleads with her to give the child back 
to its mother, she kisses it and feels that ‘‘her 
heart is barren.’’ When she passes near the 
wounded Prince, and is shown by his father—his 
beard wet with his son’s blood—her hair and pic- 
ture on her lover’s heart, 


Her iron will was broken in her mind, 
Her noble heart was broken in her breast. 


From the Princess’s cry then, ‘‘Grant me your 
son to nurse,’’ it is but a natural result that 
she should bring the Prince’s wounded men with 
him into the College, now a hospital. Through 
ministering to her lover, she comes to love him; 
and theories yield to ‘‘the lord of all.” 

Throughout the piece, the imaginary poet who 
appears in the Prologue as the author represents 
himself as being divided between two parties in the 
audience. One party demands a burlesque; the 
other. asks for the ‘‘true-heroic.’’ So, explains 
he,— 


I moved as in a strange diagonal, 
And maybe neither pleased myself nor them. 


Mr. S. E. Dawson was the first to discover, or at 
all events the first to state—in a careful and min- 
ute “Study” of Zhe Princess—the right line from 
which the diagonal diverges. In other words, Mr. 
Dawson points out that the unifying principle of 
the whole poem is the child Aglaia, daughter to 
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Lady Psyche. ‘‘The babe,’’ he says, ‘“‘in the 
poem as in the songs, is made the central point 
upon which the plot turns; for the unconscious 
child is the concrete embodiment of Nature herself, 
clearing away all merely intellectual theories by her 
silent influence. Ida feels the power of the child. 
Whenever the plot thickens, the babe appears. It 
is with Ida upon her judgment seat. In the top- 
most height of the storm the wail of the ‘lost lamb 
at her feet’ reduces her eloquent anger into inco- 
herence. She carries it when she sings her song of 
triumph. When she goes to tend her wounded 
brothers on the battlefield she carries it. Through 
it and for it Cyril pleads his successful suit, and 
wins it for the mother. For its sake the mother jis 
pardoned.’ 

In remembering the serious meaning of The 
Princess, of which the child is the symbol and 
central force, we must not forget that the work is 
—as it is entitled—a Medley, of which burlesque is 
a pervading element. The controlling serious 
force—the child—is outside of the plot, as I 
have briefly summarized it. The controlling 
burlesque force, on the other hand, is a highly 
important motive of the plot, and lies in the 
feminine masquerade of the Prince and _ his 
friends. 

Tennyson himself said much that was of interest 
concerning V'he Princess to his son, who has pub- 
lished it in the Memotr, together with comment of 
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his own, and other apposite information and 
criticism. Some of the facts were known before: 
others were there stated for the first time. 


‘“The park round the [Lushingtons’] house is 
described in the Prologue to The Princess... . 
The subject of Zhe Princess, my father believed, 
was original, and certainly the story is full of 
original incident, humour and fancy. It may 
have suggested itself when the project of a 
Women’s College was in the air, or it may have 
arisen in its mock-heroic form from a Cambridge 
joke, such as he commemorated in these lines, 
which I found in one of his old MSS. books: 


THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. 


Sweet Kitty Sandilands, 
The daughter of the doctor, 

We drest her in the Proctor’s bands, 
And past her for the Proctor. 


All the men ran from her 

That would have hasten’d to her, 
All the men ran from her 

That would have come to woo her. 


Up the street we took her 
As far as to the Castle, 
Jauntily sat the Proctor’s cap 
And from it hung the tassel. 


. . . His friends report my father to have said 
that the two great social questions impending in 
England were ‘the housing and education of the 
poor man before making him our master, and the 
higher education of women;’ and that the sooner 
woman finds out, before the great educational 
movement begins, that ‘woman is not undevelopt 
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man, but diverse,’ the better it will be for the 
progress of the world. ... It was no mere 
dramatic sentiment, but one of my father’s strong- 
est convictions of the true relation between man 
and woman, which impelled him to write: 

Let this proud watchword rest 

Of equal; seeing either sex alone 

Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 

Nor equal nor unequal: each fulfils 

Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 

Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 

The single pure and perfect animal, 

The two-cell’d heart beating, with one full stroke, 

Life. 

After 1847 7'he Princess underwent con- 
siderable alterations. The second edition was 
published in 1848 with a few amendments, and 
dedicated to Henry Lushington, but in 1850 a 
third edition appeared with omissions and many 
additions, and notably six songs were introduced, 
which help to express more clearly the meaning of 
‘the medley.” ‘These songs 

The woman sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men, 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind. 

‘In 1851 the ‘weird seizures’ of the Prince were 

inserted. His too emotional temperament was 
intended from an artistic point of view to empha- 
size his comparative want of power. ‘Moreover,’ 
my father writes, ‘the words ‘‘dream-shadow,”’ 
‘‘were and were not,’’? doubtless refer to the 
anachronisms and improbabilities of the story. 
It may be remarked that there is scarcely anything 
in the story which is not prophetically glanced at 
in the Prologue.’ My father added: ‘It is true 
that some of the blank verse in this poem is among 
the best I ever wrote.’ ”’ 
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Among the passages of verse mentioned by 
Tennyson were the eight lines beginning,— 


Not peace she look’d—the Head: but rising up; 


the description of astorm seen from Snowdon; and 
thirteen lines from the last canto, beginning,— 


Look up, and let thy nature strike on mine. 


He might have added that the description of the 
tournament is notable for swiftness in his verse, 
which is markedly deliberate, and of which almost 
the only fault is that it is sometimes too slow for 
the subject. 

In The Princess are to be found a number of 
characteristic qualities, which students will appre- 
ciate the better the more they compare them with 
like qualities in Tennyson’s poetry as a whole. 
Thus he Princess, like most of Tennyson’s other 
works, is remarkable for the music everywhere to 
be heard in words and cadences as well as in 
metres; for the truth and beauty of its descriptions 
of nature; for sympathy, much tempered by con- 
servatism, with the intellectual, the scientific, and 
the social movements of the time; for its reverent 
sense of law as the harmony of the world; and for 
its still deeper sense of religion as the source of that 
harmonic order. 

Ihave just spoken of the truth and beauty of 
‘ennyson’s representation of nature, and, as this 
was one of the first among his gifts to attract 
wide attention, so there is no gift of his which 
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young men and young women can more profitably 
study. For the comparison between the poet’s art 
and the scenes and objects on which it is so directly 
founded, besides being in itself a delight, is also 
one of the readiest and richest means of education. 
In a little book entitled Cranford, published about 
half a century ago, there is a whimsical old-world 
bachelor who loves books as well as he loves the 
country and simple ways. Mrs. Gaskell, the 
author of Cranford, tells of a walk on which this 
delightful old Mr. Holbrook was accompanied by a 
young woman. Says she: 


“He strode along, either wholly forgetting my 
existence, or soothed into silence by his pipe—and 
yet it was not silence exactly. He walked before 
me, with a stvoping gait, his hands clasped behind 
him; and, as some tree or cloud, or glimpse of 
distant upland pastures, struck him, -he quoted 
poetry to himself, saying it out lond in a grand, 
sonorous voice, with just the emphasis that true 
feeling and appreciation give. We came upon an 
old cedar-tree, which stood at one end of. the 
house— 


‘The cedar spreads his dark-green layers of shade.’ 


‘© “Capital term —‘“‘layers’’?! Wonderful man!’ 
I did not know whether he was speaking to me 
or not; but I put in an assenting ‘wonderful,’ 
although I knew nothing about it, just because I 
was tired of being forgotten, and of being conse- 
quently silent. 

‘‘He turned sharp round. ‘Ay! you may say 
‘‘wonderful.’? Why, when I saw the review of 
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his poems in Blackwood, I set off within an hour, 
and walked seven miles to Misselton (for the horses 
were not in the way) and ordered them. Now, 
what colour are ash-buds in March?’ 

“*Is the man going mad? thought I. He is very 
like Don Quixote. 

‘“*What colour are they, I say?’ repeated he 
vehemently. 

‘**T am sure I don’t know, sir,’ said I, with the 
meekness of ignorance. 

***T knew you didn’t. No more did I—an old 
fool that I am!—till this young man comes and 
tells me. ‘‘Black as ash-buds in March.’’? And 
I’ve lived all my life in the country; more shame 
for me not to know. Black: they are jet-black, 
madam.’ And he went off again, swinging along 
to the music of some rhyme he had got hold of.”’ 

Now, although Mr. Holbrook misquoted the line 
from The Gardener’s Daughter, in both cases he 
kept the essence of the description. And many of 
us, even after living all our lives in the country, 
have been made ashamed by Tennyson of not see- 
ing what goes on about us. American readers, of 
course, cannot always test the exactness of his 
observation, but they often find it possible to do 
so. In The Princess, when King Gama is out- 
lined, his voice is ‘‘crack’d and small’: 

But bland the smile that, like a wrinkling wind 
On glassy water, drove his cheek in lines. 
In the night-scene of the last canto, the Prince 
dared not break the pause that had fallen between 
him and the Princess, 
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Till notice of a change in the dark world 

Was lispt about the acacias, and a bird, 

That early woke to feed her little ones, 

Sent from a dewy breast a cry for light. 
Earlier in the poem the scornful smile of the 
Princess is compared to 

A stroke of cruel sunshine on the cliff, 

When all the glens are drown’d in azure gloom 

Of thunder-shower. 

In these images, as in many another, one need 
not know any peculiarly English phase of the 
natural world to marvel at the exactness with 
which Tennyson has made his observation, or the 
beauty with which he has expressed it. A com- 
parison of the Book of Nature with the Book of 
Tennyson is one among many good ways of read- 
ing both Poetry and Nature. Orange al 
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PROLOGUE. 


Sir Walter Vivian all a summer’s day 
Gave his broad lawns until the sct of sun 
Up to the people: thither flock’d at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thither half 
5 The neighbouring borough with their Institute 
Of which he was the patron. I was there 
From college, visiting the son,—the son 
A Walter too,—with others of our set, 
Five others: we were seven at Vivian-place. 


10 And me that morning Walter show’d the house, 
Greek, set with busts: from vases in the hall 
Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their 

names, 
Grew side by side; and on the pavement lay 
Carved stones of the Abbey-ruin in the park, 

1% Huge Ammonites, and the first bones of ‘Time; 
And on the tables every clime and age 
Jumbled together; celts and calumets, 

Claymore and snowshoe, toys in lava, fans 
Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 
20 Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 
33 
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‘he cursed Malayan crease, and battle clubs 

From the isles of palm: and higher on the walls, 
Betwixt the monstrous horns of elk and deer, 

His own forefathers’ arms and armour hung. 


And ‘‘This”’ he said ‘‘was Hugh’s at Agincourt; 2 
And that was old Sir Ralph’s at Ascalon: 
A good knight he! we keep a chronicle 
With all about him’’—which he brought, and I 
Dived in a hoard of tales that dealt with knights, 
Half-legend, half-historic, counts and kings 30 
Who laid about them at their wills and died; 
And mixt with these, a lady, one that arm’d 
Her own fair head, and sallying thro’ the gate, 
Had beat her foes with slaughter from her walls. 


‘“Q miracle of women,’’ said the book, 35 
‘*O noble heart who, being strait-besieged 
By this wild king to force her to his wish, 
Nor bent, nor broke, nor shunn’d a soldier’s death, 
But now when all was lost or seem’d as lost— 
Her stature more than mortal in the burst 
Of sunrise, her arm lifted, eyes on fire— 
Brake with a blast of trumpets from the gate, 
And, falling on them like a thunderbolt, 
She trampled some beneath her horses’ heels, 
And some were whelm’d with missiles of the wall, 45 
And some were push’d with lances from the rock, 
And part were drown’d within the whirling brook: 
O miracle of noble womanhood!’ 
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So sang the gallant glorious chronicle; 
And, I all rapt in this, ‘‘Come out,’’ he said, 
““To the Abbey: there is Aunt Elizabeth 
And sister Lilia with the rest.’? We went 
(I kept the book and had my finger in it) 
Down thro’ the park: strange was the sight to me; 
For all the sloping pasture murmur’d, sown 
With happy faces and with holiday. 
There moved the multitude, a thousand heads: 
The patient leaders of their Institute 
Taught them with facts. One rear’d a font 0° 
stone 
And drew, from butts of water on the slope, 
The fountain of the moment, playing, now 
A twisted snake, and now a rain of pearls, 
Or steep-up spout whereon the gilded ball 
Danced like a wisp: and somewhat lower down 


5 A man with knobs and wires and vials fired 


A cannon: Echo answer’d in her sleep 

From hollow fields: and here were telescopes 

For azure views; and there a group of girls 

Tn circle waited, whom the electric shock 

Dislink’d with shrieks and laughter: round the 
lake ; 

A little clock-work steamer paddling plied 

And shook the lilies: perch’d about the knolls 

A dozen angry models jetted steam: 

A pretty railway ran: a fire-balloon ~ 

Rose gem-like up before the dusky groves 

And dropt a fairy parachute and past: 
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And there thro’ twenty posts of telegraph 

They flash’d a saucy message to and fro 
Between the mimic stations; so that sport 

Went hand in hand with Science; otherwhere 
Pure sport: a herd of boys with clamour bowl’d 
And stump’d the wicket; babies roll’d about 
Like tumbled fruit in grass; and men and maids 
Arranged a country dance, and flew thro’ light 
And shadow, while the twangling violin 

Struck up with Soldier-laddie, and overhead 
The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 

Made noise with bees and breeze from end to end. 


Strange was the sight and smacking of the time; 
And long we gazed, but satiated at length 
Came to the ruins. High-arch’d and ivy-claspt, 
Of finest Gothic lighter than a fire, 
Thro’ one wide chasm of time and frost they gave 
The park, the crowd, the house; but all within 
The sward was trim as any garden lawn: 
And here we lit on Aunt Elizabeth, 
And Lilia with the rest, and lady friends 
From neighbour seats: and there was Ralph himself, 
A broken statue propt against the wall, 
As gay as any. Lilia, wild with sport, 
Half child half woman as she was, had wound 
A scarf of orange round the stony helm, 
And robed the shoulders in a rosy silk, 
That made the old warrior from his ivied nook 
Glow like a sunbeam: near his tomb a feast 
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Shone, silver-set; about it lay the guests, 

And there we join’d them: then the maiden Aunt 
Took this fair day for text, and from it preach’d 
An universal culture for the crowd, 

And all things great; but we, unworthier, told 

Of college: he had climb’d across the spikes, 

And he had squeezed himself betwixt the bars, 
And he had breathed the Proctor’s dogs; and one 
Discuss’d his tutor, rough to common men, 


5 But honeying at the whisper of a lord; 


And one the Master, as a rogue in grain 
Veneer’d with sanctimonious theory. 


But while they talk’d, above their heads I saw 
The feudal warrior lady-clad; which brought 
My book to mind: and opening this I read 
Of old Sir Ralph a page or two that rang 
With tilt and tourney; then the tale of her 
That drove her foes with slaughter from her walls, 
And much I praised her nobleness, and ‘‘Where,”’ 
Asked Walter, patting Lilia’s head (she lay 
Beside him) ‘‘lives there such a woman now?” 


Quick answer’d Lilia ‘‘There are thousands now 
Such women, but convention beats them down: 
It is but bringing up; no more than that: 
You men have done it: how I hate you all! 
Ah, were I something great! I wish I were 
Some mighty poetess, I would shame you then, 
That love to keep us children! QO I wish 
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That I were some great princess, I would build 

Far off from men a college like a man’s, 135 
And I would teach them all that men are taught; 

We are twice as quick!’’ And here she shook aside 
The hand that play’d the patron with her curls. 


And one said smiling ‘‘ Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 140 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 
I think they should not wear our rusty gowns, 
But move as rich as Emperor-moths, or Ralph 
Who shines so in the corner; yet I fear, 145 
If there were many Lilias in the brood, 
However deep you might embower the nest, 
Some boy would spy it.” 

At this upon the sward 

She tapt her tiny silken-sandal’d foot: 
‘“That’s your light way; but 1 would make it death 150 
For any male thing but to peep at us.”’ 


Petulant she spoke, and at herself she laugh’d; 
A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her, she: 
But Walter hail’d a score of names upon her, 155 
And ‘‘petty Ogress,’’ and ‘‘ungrateful Puss,’’ 
And swore he long’d at college, only long’d, 
All else was well, for she-society. 
They boated and they cricketed; they talk’d 
At wine, in clubs, of art, of politics; 160 
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They lost their weeks; they vext the souls of deans; 
They rode; they betted; made a hundred friends, 
And caught the blossoms of the flying terms, 
But miss’d the mignonette of Vivian-place, 
The little hearth-flower Lilia. Thus he spoke. 
Part banter, part affection. 

““True,’’ she said, 
‘‘We doubt not that. O yes, you miss’d us much. 
I'll stake my ruby ring upon it you did.”’ 


She held it out; and as a parrot turns 
Up thro’ gilt wires a crafty loving eye, 
And takes a lady’s finger with all care, 
And bites it for true heart and not for harm, 
So he with Lilia’s. Daintily she shriek’d 
And wrung it. ‘‘Doubt my word again!”’ he said. 
‘*Come, listen! here is proof that you were miss’d: 
We seven stay’d at Christmas up to read; 
And there we took one tutor as to read: 
The hard-grained Muses of the cube and square 
Were out of season: never man, I think, 
So moulder’d in a sinecure as he: 
For while our cloisters echo’d frosty feet, 
And our long walks were stript as bare as brooms, 
We did but talk you over, pledge you all 
In wassail; often, like as many girls— 
Sick for the hollies and the yews of home— 
As many little trifling Lilias—play’d 
Charades and riddles as at Christmas here, 
And what’s my thought and when and where and how, 
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And often told a tale from mouth {o mouth 
As here at Christmas. ”’ 
She remember’d that: 
A pleasant game, she thought: she liked it more 
Than magic music, forfeits, all the rest. 
But these—what kind of tales did men tell men, 
She wonder’d, by themselves? 
A half-disdain 
Perch’d on the pouted blossom of her lips: 
And Walter nodded at me; ‘‘ He began, 
The rest would follow, each in turn; and so 
We forged a sevenfold story. Kind? what kind? 
Chimeras, crochets, Christmas solecisms, 
Seven-headed monsters only made to kill 
Time by the fire in winter.”’ 
“Kill him now, 
The tyrant! kill him in the summer too,”’ 
Said Lilia; ‘‘Why not now?’’ the maiden Aunt 
“Why not a summer’s as a winter’s tale? 
A tale for summer as befits the time, 
And something it should be to suit the place, 
Heroic, for a hero lies beneath, 
Grave, solemn !”’ 


Walter warp’d his mouth at this 


To something so mock-solemn, that I langh’d 
And Lilia woke with sudden-shrilling mirth 
An echo like a ghostly woodpecker, 

Hid in the ruins; till the maiden Aunt 

(A little sense of wrong had touch’d her face 
With colour) turn’d to me with ‘‘As you will; 
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Heroic if you will, or what you will, 
Or be yourself your hero if you will.” 


“Take Lilia, then, for heroine,’’ clamour’d he, 
‘‘And make her some great Princess, six feet high, 
Grand, epic, homicidal; and be you 
The Prince to win her!”’ 

‘“Then follow me, the Prince,’’ 
T answer’d, ‘‘each be hero in his turn! 
Seven and yet one, like shadows in a dream.— 
Heroic seems our Princess as required — 
But something made to suit with Time and place, 
A Gothic ruin and a Grecian house, 
A talk of college and of ladies’ rights, 
A feudal knight in silken masquerade, 
And, yonder, shrieks and strange experiments 
For which the good Sir Ralph had burnt them all— 
This were a medley! we should have him back 
Who told the ‘Winter’s tale’ to do it for us. 
No matter: we will say whatever comes. 
And let the ladies sing us, if they will, 
From time to time, some ballad or a song 
To give us breathing-space.”’ 

So I began, 

And the rest follow’d: and the women sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men, 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind: 
And here I give the story and the songs. 


PART I 


A prince I was, blue-eyed, and fair in face, 
Of temper amorous, as the first of May, 
With lengths of yellow ringlet, like a girl, 
For on my cradle shone the Northern star. 


There lived an ancient legend in our house. 
Some sorcerer, whom a far-off grandsire burnt 
Because he cast no shadow, had foretold, 
Dying, that nene of all our blood should know 
The shadow from the substance, and that one 
Should come to fight with shadows and to fall. 
For so, my mother said, the story ran. 

And, truly, waking dreams were, more or less, 
An old and strange affection of the house. 


Myself too had weird seizures, Heaven knows what: 


On a sudden in the midst of men and day, 
And while I walk’d and talk’d as heretofore, 
I seem’d to move among a world of ghosts, 
And feel myself the shadow of a dream. 
Our great court-Galen poised his gilt-head cane, 
And paw’d his beard, and mutter’d ‘‘catalepsy.”’ 
My mother pitying made a thousand prayers; 
My mother was as mild as any saint, 
Half-canonised by all that look’d on her, 
So gracious was her tact and tenderness: 
But my good father thought a king a king; 
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He cared not for the affection of the house; 

He held his sceptre like a pedant’s wand 

To lash offence, and with long arms and hands 

Reach’d out, and pick’d offenders from the mass 
30 For judgment. 

Now it chanced that I had been 

While life was yet in bud and blade, betroth’d 

To one, a neighbouring Princess: she to me 

Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf 

At eight years old; and still from time to time 
35 Came murmurs of her beauty from the South, 

And of her brethren, youths of puissance; 

And still I wore her picture by my heart, 

And one dark tress; and all around them both 

Sweet thoughts would swarm as bees about their 

queen. 


40 But when the days drew nigh that I should wed, 
My father sent ambassadors with furs 
And jewels, gifts, to fetch her: these brought back 
A present, a great labour of the loom; 
And therewithal an answer vague as wind: - 
45 Besides, they saw the king; he took the gifts; 
He said there was a compact; that was true: 
But then she had a will; was he to blame? 
And maiden fancies; loved to live alone 
Among her women; certain, would not wed. 


50 That morning in the presence room I stood © 
With Cyril and with Florian, my two friends: 
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The first, a gentleman of broken means 


(His father’s fault) but given to starts and bursts 


Of revel; and the last, my other heart, 
And almost my half-self, for still we moved 
Together, twinn’d as horse’s ear and eye. 


Now, while they spake, I saw my father’s face 


Grow long and troubled like a rising moon, 
Inflamed with wrath: he started on his feet, 
Tore the king’s letter, snow’d it down, and rent 
‘he wonder of the loom thro’ warp and woof 
From skirt to skirt; and at last he sware 

That he would send a hundred thousand men, 
And bring her in a whirlwind: then he chew’d 


The thrice-turn’d cud of wrath, and cook’d his 


spleen, 
Communing with his captains of the war. 
At last Ispoke. ‘‘My father, let me go. 
It cannot be but some gross error lies 
In this report, this answer of a king, 
Whom all men rate as kind and hospitable: 
Or, maybe, I myself, my bride once seen, 
Whate’er my grief to find her less than fame, 
May rue the bargain made.’? And Florian said: 
‘‘T have a sister at the foreign court, 
Who moves about the Princess; she, you know, 
Who wedded with a nobleman from thence: 
He, dying lately, left her, as I hear, 
The lady of three castles in that land: 
‘Thro’ her this matter might be sifted clean.”’ 
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And Cyril whisper’d: ‘‘l'ake me with you too.” 
Then laughing ‘‘what, if these weird seizures come 
Upon you in those lands, and no one near 

To point you out the shadow from the truth! 
Take me: I'll serve you better in a strait; 


5 I grate on rusty hinges here:’’ but ‘‘No!”’ 


Roar’d the rough king, ‘‘you shall not; we ourself 
Will crush her pretty maiden fancies dead 
In iron gauntlets: break the council up.”’ 


But when the council broke, I rose and past 
Thro’ the wild woods that hung about the town; 
Found a still place, and pluck’d her likeness out; 
Laid it on flowers, and watch’d it lying bathed 
In the green gleam of dewy-tassell’d trees : 

What were those fancies? wherefore break her 
troth? 

Proud look’d the lips: but while I meditated 

A wind arose, and rush’d upon the South, 

And shook the songs, the whispers, and the shrieks 

Of the wild woods together; and a Voice 

Went with it, ‘‘Follow, follow, thou shalt win.” 


Then, ere the silver sickle of that month 
Became her golden shield, I stole from court 
With Cyril and with Florian, unperceived, 
Cat-footed thro’ the town and half in dread 
To hear my father’s clamour at our backs 
With Ho! from some bay-window shake the night; 
But all was quiet: from the bastion’d walls 
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But chafing me on fire to find my bride) 

Went forth again with both my friends. We rode 165 
Many a long league back to the North. At last 
From hills, that look’d across a land of hope, 

We dropt with evening on a rustic town 

Set in a gleaming river’s crescent-curve, 

Close at the boundary of the liberties; 170 
There, enter’d an old hostel, call’d mine host 

To council, plied him with his richest wines, 

And show’d the late-writ letters of the king. 


He with a long low sibilation, stared 
As blank as death in marble; then exclaim’d 15 
Averring it was clear against all rules 
For any man to go: but as his brain 
Began to mellow, ‘‘If the king,’’ he said, 
‘*Had given us letters, was he bound to speak? 
The king would bear him out;’? and at the last— iso 
The summer of the vine in all his veins— 
““No doubt that we might make it worth his while. 
She once had past that way; he heard her speak; 
She scared him; life! he never saw the like; 
She look’d as grand as doomsday and as graye: 185 
And he, he reverenced his liege-lady there ; 
He always made a point to post with mares; 
His daughter and his housemaid were the boys: 
The land, he understood, for miles about 
Was till’d by women; all ‘he swine were sows, 190 
And all the dogs’’— 
But while he jested thus, 
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A thought flash’d thro’ me which I clothed in act, 
Remembering how we three presented Maid 
Or Nymph, or Goddess, at high tide of feast, 
In masque or pageant at my father’s court. 
We sent mine host to purchase female gear ; 
He brought it, and himself, a sight to shake 
The midriff of despair with langhter, holp 

To lace us up, till, each, in maiden plumes 
We rustled: him we gave a costly bribe 

To guerdon silence, mounted our good steeds, 
And boldly ventured on the liberties. 


We follow’d up the river as we rode, ° 
And rode till midnight when the college lights 
Began to glitter firefly-like in copse 
And linden alley: then we past an arch, 
Whereon a woman-statue rose with wings 
From four wing’d horses dark against the stars ; 
And some inscription ran along the front, 

But deep in shadow: further on we gain’d 

A little street half garden and half house; 

But scarce could hear each other speak for noise 
Of clocks and chimes, like silver hammers falling 
On silver anvils, and the splash and stir 

Of fountains spouted up and showering down 

In meshes of the jasmine and the rose: 

And all about us peal’d the nightingale, 

Rapt in her song, and careless of the snare 


There stood a bust of Pallas for a sign, 
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By two sphere lamps blazon’d like Heaven and 220 
Earth 

With constellation and with continent, 

Above an entry: riding in, we call’d; 

A plump-arm’d Ostleress and a stable wench 

Came running at the call, and help’d us down. 

Then stept a buxom hostess forth, and sail’d, 225 

Full-blown, before us into rooms which gave 

Upon a pillar’d porch, the bases lost 

In laurel: her we ask’d of that and this, 

And who were tutors. ‘‘Lady Blanche,”’’ she said, 

“‘And Lady Psyche.’’? ‘‘Which was prettiest, 230 
Begt-natured?’’ ‘‘Lady Psyche.’’ ‘‘Hers are we,”’ 

One voice, we cried; and I sat down and wrote, 

In such a hand as when a field of corn 

Bows all its ears before the roaring East; 


‘Three ladies of the Northern empire pray 235 
Your Highness would enroll them with your own, 
As Lady Psyche’s pupils.”’ 
This I seal’d: 
The seal was Cupid bent above a scroll, 
And o’er his head Uranian Venus hung, 
And raised the blinding bandage from his eyes: _— 240 
I gave the letter to be sent with dawn; 
And then to bed, where half in doze I seem’d 
To float about a glimmering night, and watch 
A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight, swell 
On some dark shore just seen that it was rich. 245 


PART II 


As thro’ the land at eve we went, 
And pluck’d the ripen’d ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

O we fell out I know not why, 
And kiss’d again with tears. 

And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears! 

For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years, 

There above the little grave, 

O there above the little grave, 
We kiss’d again with tears. 


At break of day the College Portress came: 

She brought us Academic silks, in hue 

The lilac, with a silken hood to each, 

And zoned with gold; and now when these were on, 
5 And we as rich as moths from dusk cocoons, 

She, curtseying her obeisance, let us know 

The Princess Ida waited: out we paced, 

I first, and following thro’ the porch that sang 

All round with laurel, issued in a court 
10 Compact of lucid marbles, boss’d with lengths 

Of classic frieze, with ample awnings gay 

Betwixt the pillars, and with great urns of flowers. 


The Muses and the Graces, group’d in threes, 
51 
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Enring’d a billowing fountain in the midst; 

And here and there on lattice edges lay 15 
Or book or lute; but hastily we past, 

And up a flight of stairs into the hall. 


There at a board by tome and paper sat, 
With two tame leopards couch’d beside her throne, 
All beauty compass’d in a female form, 20 
The Princess; liker to the inhabitant 
Of some clear planet close upon the Sun, 
Than our man’s earth; such eyes were in her head, 
And so much grace and power, breathing down 
From over her arch’d brows, with every turn 25 
Lived thro’ her to the tips of her long hands, 
And to her feet. She rose ber height, and said: 


‘“We give you welcome: not without redound 
Of use and glory to yourselves ye come, 
The first-fruits of the stranger: aftertime, 30 
And that full voice which circles round the grave, 
Will rank you nobly, mingled up with me. 
What! are the ladies of your land so tall?”’ 
‘*We of the court,’’ said Cyril. ‘‘From the court,”’ 
She answer’d, ‘‘then ye know the Prince?’’ and he: 35 
‘The climax of his age! as tho’ there were 
One rose in all the world, your Highness that, 
He worships your ideal:’’ she replied: 
‘*We scarcely thought in our own hall to hear 
This barren verbiage, current among men, 40 
Light coin, the tinsel clink of compliment. 
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Your flight from out your bookless wilds would 
seem 

As arguing love of knowledge and of power; 

Your language proves you still the child. Indeed, 
45 We dream not of him: when we set our hand 

To this great work, we purposed with ourself 

Never to wed. You likewise will do well, 

Ladies, in entering here, to cast and fling 

The tricks, which make us toys of men, that so, 
50 Some future time, if so indeed you will, 

You may with those self-styled our lords ally 

Your fortunes, justlier balanced, scale with scale.”’ 


At those high words, we conscious of ourselves, 
Perused the matting; then an officer 
65 Rose up, and read the statutes, such as these: 
Not for three years to correspond with home; 
Not for three years to cross the liberties ; 
Not for three years to speak with any men; 
And many more, which hastily subscribed, 
60 We enter’d on the boards: and ‘‘Now,”’ she cried, 
‘*Ye are green wood, see ye warp not. Look, our 
hall! 
Our statues !—not of those that men desire, 
Sleek Odalisques, or oracles of mode, 
Nor stunted squaws of West or Hast; but she 
6 That taught the Sabine how to rule, and she 
The foundress of the Babylonian wall, 
The Carian Artemisia strong in war, 
The Rhodope, that built the pyramid, 
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Clelia, Cornelia, with the Palmyrene 
That fought Aurelian, and the Roman brows a 
Of Agrippina. Dwell with these, and lose 
Convention, since to look on noble forms 
Makes noble thro’ the sensuous organism 
That which is higher. O lift your natures up: 
Embrace our aims: work out your freedom. Girls, « 
Knowledge is now no more a fountain seal’d: 
Drink deep, until the habits of the slave, 
The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
And slander, die. Better not be at all 
Than not be noble. Leave us: you may go: 80 
To-day the Lady Psyche will harangue 
The fresh arrivals of the weck before; 
For they press in from all the provinces, 
And fill the hive.”’ 

She spoke, and bowing waved 
Dismissal: back again we crost the court 85 
To Lady Psyche’s: as we enter’d in, 
There sat along the forms, like morning doves 
That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch, 
A patient range of pupils; she herself 
Erect behind a desk of satin-wood, 30 
A quick brunette, well-moulded, falcon-eyed, 
And on the hither side, or so she look’d, 
Of twenty summers. At her left, a child, 
In shining draperies, headed like a star, 
Her maiden babe, a double April old, 95 
Aglaia slept. We sat: the Lady glanced: 
Then Florian, but no livelier than the dame 
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That whisper’d ‘Asses’ ears’’ among the sedge, 
““My sister.”? ‘‘Comely, too, by all that’s fair,” 
Said Cyril. ‘‘O hush, hush!’ and she began. 


“This world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets: then the monster, then the man; 
Tattoo’d or woaded, winter-clad in skins, 
Raw from the prime, and crushing down his mate; 
As yet we find in barbarous isles, and here 
Among the lowest.”’ 

Thereupon she took 

A bird’s-eye view of all the ungracious past ; 
Glanced at the legendary Amazon 
As emblematic of a nobler age; 
Appraised the Lycian custom, spoke of those 
That lay at wine with Lar and Lucumo; 
Ran down the Persian, Grecian, Roman lines 
Of empire, and the woman’s state in each, 
How far from just; till warming with her theme 
She fulmined out her scorn of laws Salique 
And little-footed China, touch’d on Mahomet 
With much contempt, and came to chivalry: 
When some respect, however slight, was paid 
To woman, superstition all awry: 
However then commenced the dawn: a beam 
Had slanted forward, falling in a land 
Of promise; fruit would follow. Deep, indeed, 


125 Their debt. of thanks to her who first had dared 
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To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 
Disyoke their necks from custom, and assert 
None lordlier than themselves but that which made 
Woman and man. She had founded; they must 

build. 
Here might they learn whatever men were taught: 
Let them not fear: some said their heads were less: 
Some men’s were small; not they the least of men; 
For often fineness compensated size: 
Besides the brain was like the hand, and grew 
With using; thence the man’s, if more was more; 
He took advantage of his strength to be 
First in the field: some ages had been lost; 
But woman ripen’d earlier, and her life 
Was longer; and albeit their glorious names 
Were fewer, scatter’d stars, yet since in truth 
The highest is the measure of the man, 
And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, Malay, 
Nor those horn-handed breakers of the glebe, 
But Homer, Plato, Verulam; even so 
With woman: and in arts of government 
Elizabeth and others; arts of war 
The peasant Joan and others; arts of grace 
Sappho and others vied with any man: 
And, last not least, she who had left her place, 
And bow’d her state to them, that they might grow 
To use and power on this Oasis, lapt 
In the arms of leisure, sacred from the blight 
Of ancient influence and scorn. 

At last 
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She rose upon a wind of prophecy 
155 Dilating on the future; ‘‘everywhere 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life, 
Two plummets dropt for one to sound the abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind: 
Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more: 
And everywhere the broad and bounteous Earth 
Should bear a double growth of those rare souls, 
Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the 

world.’ 
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She ended here, and beckon’d us: the rest 
Parted; and, glowing full-faced welcome, she 
Began to address us, and was moving on 
In gratulation, till as when a boat 
Tacks, and the slacken’d sail flaps, all her voice 
170 Faltering and fluttering in her throat, she cried 
“‘My brother!’’ ‘*Well, my sister.”’ ‘‘O,’’ she 
said, 
‘“‘What do you here? and in this dress? and these? 
Why who are these? a wolf within the fold! 
A pack of wolves! the Lord be gracious to me! 
17% A plot, a plot, a plot, to ruin all!” 
‘‘No plot, no plot,’? he answer’d. ‘‘Wretched 
boy, 
How saw you not the inscription on the gate, 
LET NO MAN ENTER IN ON PAIN OF DEATH?”’ 
‘‘And if I had,’’ he answer’d, ‘‘who could think 
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The softer Adams of your Academe, 
O sister, Sirens tho’ they be, were such 
As chanted on the blanching bones of men?”’ 
“But you will find it otherwise,’’ she said. 
‘*You jest: ill jesting with edge-tools! my vow 
Binds me to speak, and O that iron will, 
That axelike edge unturnable, our Head, 
The Princess.’’ ‘‘Well then, Psyche, take my life, 
And nail me like a weasel on a grange 
For warning: bury me beside the gate, 
And cut this epitaph above my bones; 
Here lies a brother by a sister slain, 
All for the common good of womankind.”’ 
‘*Let me die too,”’ said Cyril, ‘Shaving seen 
And heard the Lady Psyche.”’ 

I struck in: 
** Albeit so mask’d, Madam, I love the truth; 
Receive it; and in me behold the Prince 
Your countryman, affianced years ago 
To the Lady Ida: here, for here she was, 
And thus (what other way was left) I came.’’ 
‘*O Sir, O Prince, I have no country; none; 
If any, this; but none. Whate’er I was 
Disrooted, what I am is grafted here. 
Affianced, Sir? love-whispers may not breathe 
Within this vestal limit, and how should JI, 
Who am not mine, say, live: the thunderbolt 
Hangs silent; but prepare: I speak; it falls.”’ 
“Yet pause,’’ I said: ‘‘for that inscription there, 
I think no more of deadly lurks therein, 
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Than in a clapper clapping in a garth, 

To scare the fowl from fruit: if more there be, 
If more and acted on, what follows? war; 

Your own work marr’d: for this your Academe, 
Whichever side be Victor, in the halloo 

Will topple to the trumpet down, and pass 

With all fair theories only made to gild 

A stormless summer.’’ ‘‘Let the Princess judge 
Of that,’’ she said: ‘‘farewell, Sir—and to you. 
I shudder at the sequel, but I go.”’ 


‘‘Are you that’ Lady Psyche,’’ I rejoin’d, 
“The fifth in line from that old Florian, 
Yet hangs his portrait in my father’s hall 
(The gaunt old Baron with his beetle brow 
Sun-shaded in the heat of dusty fights) 
As he bestrode my Grandsire, when he fell, 
And all else fled? we point to it, and we say, 
The loyal warmth of Florian is not cold 
But branches current yet in kindred veins.”’ 
‘Are you that Psyche,’’ Florian added; ‘‘she 
With whom I sang about the morning hills, 
Flung ball, flew kite, and raced the purple fly, 
And snared the squirrel of the glen? are you 
That Psyche, wont to bind my throbbing brow, 
To smoothe my pillow, mix the foaming draught 
Of fever, tell me pleasant tales, and read 
My sickness down to happy dreams? are you 
That brother-sister Psyche, both in one? 
You were that Psyche, but what are you now? 
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““You are that Psyche,’’ Cyril said, ‘‘for whom 
I would be that forever which I seem, 
Woman, if I might sit beside your feet, 240 
And glean your scatter’d sapience.”’ 
Then once more, 

‘‘Are you that Lady Psyche,’’ I began, 
‘‘That on her bridal morn before she past 
From all her old companions, when the king ' 
Kiss’d her pale cheek, declared that ancient ties 245 
Would still be dear beyond the southern hills; 
That were there any of our people there 
In want or peril, there was one to hear 
And help them? look! for such are these and I.’’ 
““Are you that Psyche,’’ Florian ask’d, ‘‘to whom, 250 
In gentler days, your arrow-wounded fawn 
Came flying while you sat beside the well? 
The creature laid his muzzle on your lap, 
And sobb’d, and you sobb’d with it, and the blood 
Was sprinkled on your kirtle, and you wept. 255 
That was fawn’s blood, not brother’s, yet you wept. 
O by the bright head of my little niece, : 
You were that Psyche, and what are you now?”’ 
‘“You are that Psyche,’’ Cyril said again, 
‘“The mother of the sweetest little maid, 260 
That ever crow’d for kisses.”’ 

**Out upon it!’ 
She answer’d, ‘‘peace! and why should I not play 
The Spartan Mother with emotion, be 
The Lucius Junius Brutus of my kind? 
Him you call great: he for the common weal, 265 
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The fading politics of mortal Rome, 
As I might slay this child, if good need were, 
Slew both his sons: and I, shall I, on whom 
The secular emancipation turns 
Of half this world, be swerved from right to save 
A prince, a brother? a little will I yield. 
Best so, perchance, for us, and well for you. 
O hard, when love and duty clash! I fear 
My conscience will not count me fleckless; yet— 
2% Hear my conditions: promise (otherwise 
You perish) as you came, to slip away 
To-day, to-morrow, soon: it shall be said, 
These women were too barbarous, would not learn; 
They fled, who might have shamed us: promise 
all.”? 


27 


So 


280 What could we else, we promised each; and she, 
Like some wild creature newly caged, commenced 
A to-and-fro, so pacing till she paused 
By Florian; holding out her lily arms 
Took both his hands, and smiling faintly said: 
285 ‘‘T knew you at the first: tho’ you have grown 
You scarce have alter’d: I am sad and glad 
To see you, Florian. J give thee to death 
My brother! it was duty spoke, not I. 
My needful seeming harshness, pardon it. 
290 Our mother, is she well?”’ 
With that she kiss’d 
' His forehead, then, a moment after, clung 
About him, and betwixt them blossom’d up 
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From out a common vein of memory 

Sweet household talk, and phrases of the hearth, 

And far allusion, till the gracious dews 295 
Began to glisten and to fall: and while 

They stood, so rapt, we gazing, came a voice, 

“T brought a message here from Lady Blanche.”’ 
Back started she, and turning round we saw 

The Lady Blanche’s daughter where she stood 300 
Melissa, with her hand upon the lock, 

A rosy blonde, and in a college gown, 

That clad her like an April daffodilly 

(Her mother’s colour) with her lips apart, 

And all her thoughts as fair within her eyes. 305 
As bottom agates seem to wave and float 

In crystal currents of clear morning seas. 


So stood that same fair creature at the door. 
Then Lady Psyche, ‘‘Ah—Melissa—you! 
You heard us!’’ and Melissa, ‘‘O pardon me, 310 
I heard, I could not help it, did not wish: 
But, dearest Lady, pray you fear me not, 
Nor think I bear that heart within my breast, 
To give three gallant gentlemen to death.”’ 
“‘T trust you,’’ said the other, ‘‘for we two 315 
Were always friends, none closer, elm and vine: 
But yet your mother’s jealous temperament— 
Let not your prudence, dearest, drowse, or prove 
The Danaid of a leaky vase, for fear 
This whole foundation ruin, and I lose 320 
My honour, these their lives.’’ ‘‘Ah, fear me not,”’ 
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Replied Melissa; ‘‘no—I would not tell, 
No, not for all Aspasia’s cleverness, 
No, not to answer, Madam, all those hard things 


5 That Sheba came to ask of Solomon.’’ 


““Be it so”’ the other, “that we still may lead 

The new light up, and culminate in peace, 

For Solomon may come to Sheba yet.”’ 

Said Cyril, ‘‘Madam, he the wisest man 

Feasted the woman wisest then, in halls 

Of Lebanonian cedar: nor should you 

(Tho’, Madam, you should answer, we would ask) 
Less welcome find among us, if you came 

Among us, debtors for our lives to you, 


5 Myself for something more.’’ Ile said not what 


But ‘‘Thanks,’’ she answered ‘‘Go: we have been 
too long 

Together: keep your hoods about the face; 

They do so that affect abstraction here. 

Speak little; mix not with the rest; and hold 

Your promise: all, I trust, may yet be well.”’ 


We turn’d to go, but Cyril took the child, 

And held her round the knees against his waist, 
And blew the swoll’n cheek of a trumpeter, 
While Psyche watch’d them, smiling, and the child 
Push’d her flat hand against his face and laugh’d; 
And thus our conference closed. 

And then we stroll’d 
For half the day thro’ stately theatres 
Bench’d crescent-wise. In each we sat, we heard 
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The grave Professor. On the lecture slate 

The circle rounded under female hands 350 

With flawless demonstration: follow’d then 

A classic lecture, rich in sentiment, 

With scraps of thundrous Epic lilted out 

By violet-hooded Doctors, elegies 

And quoted odes, and jewels five-words long 355 

That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 

Sparkle for ever: then we dipt in all 

That treats of whatsoever is, the state, 

The total chronicles of man, the mind, 

The morals, something of the frame, the rock, 360 

The star, the bird, the fish, the shell, the flower, 

Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest, 

And whatsoever can be taught and known; 

Till like three horses that have broken fence 

And glutted all night long breast-deep in corn, 365 

We issued gorged with knowledge, and I spoke: 

‘“Why, Sirs, they do all this as well as we.”’ 

‘They hunt old trails,’’ said Cyril, ‘‘very well; 

But when did woman ever yet invent?”’ 

‘‘Ungracious!’’ answer’d Florian; ‘‘have you 3% 
learnt 

No more from Psyche’s lecture, you that talk’d 

The trash that made me sick, and almost sad?”’ 

‘*Q trash,’ he said, ‘‘but with a kernel in it. 

Should I not call her wise, who made me wise? 

And learnt? I learnt more from her in a flash 375 

Than if my brainpan were an empty hull, 

And every Muse tumbled a science in. 
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A thousand hearts lie fallow in these halls, 
And round these halls a thousand baby loves 
Fly twanging headless arrows at the hearts 
Whence follows many a vacant pang; but O 
With me, Sir, enter’d in the bigger boy, 

The Head of all the golden-shafted firm, 

The long-limb’d lad that had a Psyche too; 
He cleft me thro’ the stomacher; and now 
What think you of it, Florian? do I chase 
The substance or the shadow? will it hold? 

I have no sorcerer’s malison on me, 

No ghostly hauntings like his Highness. I 
Flatter myself that always everywhere 

I know the substance when I see it. Well, 
Are castles shadows? ‘Three of them? Is she 
The sweet proprietress a shadow? If not, 
Shall those three castles patch my tatter’d coat? 
For dear are those three castles to my wants, 
And dear is sister Psyche to my heart, 

And two dear things are one of double worth, 
And much I might have said, but that my zone 
Unmann’d me: then the Doctors! O to hear 
The Doctors! O to watch the thirsty plants 
Imbibing! once or twice I thought to roar, 


65 


To break my chain, to shake my mane: but thou 


Modulate me, Soul of mincing mimicry! 

Make liquid treble of that bassoon, my throat; 
Abase those eyes that ever loved to meet 
Star-sisters answering under crescent brows; 
Abate the stride, which speaks of man, and loose 
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A flying charm of blushes o’er this cheek, 
Where they like swallows coming out of time 
Will wonder why they came: but hark the bell 410 
For dinner, let us go!”’ 
And in we stream’d 

Among the columns, pacing staid and still 
By twos and threes, till all from end to end 
With beauties every shade of brown and fair 
In colours gayer than the morning mist, 415 
The long hall glitter’d like a bed of flowers. 
How might a man not wander from his wits 
Pierced thro’ with eyes, but that I kept mine own 
Intent on her, who rapt in glorious dreams, 
The second-sight of some Astrean age, 420 
Sat compass’d with professors: they, the while, 
Discuss’d a doubt and tost it to and fro: 
A clamour thicken’d, mixt with inmost terms 
Of art and science: Lady Blanche alone 
Of faded form and haughtiest lineaments, 425 
With all her autumn tresses falsely brown, 
Shot sidelong daggers at us, a tiger-cat 
Tn act to spring. 

At last a solemn grace 
Concluded, and we sought the gardens: there 
One walk’d reciting by herself, and one 430 
In this hand held a volume as to read, 
And smoothed a petted peacock down with that: 
Some to a low song oar’d a shallop by, 
Or under arches of the marble bridge 
Hung shadow’d from the heat: some hid and sought 435 
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In the orange thickets: others tost a ball 

Above the fountain-jets, and back again 

With laughter: others lay about the lawns, 

Of the older sort, and murmur’d that their May 

Was passing: what was learning unto them? 

They wish’d to marry; they could rule a house; 

Men hated learned women: but we three 

Sat muffled like the Fates: and often came 

Melissa hitting all we saw with shafts 

Of gentle satire, kin to charity, 

That harm’d not: then day droopt; the chapel 
bells 

Call’d us: we left the walks; we mixt with those 

Six hundred maidens clad in purest white, 

Before two streams of light from wall to wall, 

While the great organ almost burst his pipes, 

Groaning for power, and rolling thro’ the court 

A long melodious thunder to the sound, 

Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies, 

The work of Ida, to call down from Heaven 

455 A blessing on her labours for the world. 
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Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


Morn in the white wake of the morning star 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 

We rose, and each by other drest with care, 
Descended to the court that lay three parts 

In shadow, but the Muses’ heads were touch’d 
Above the darkness from their native East. 


There while we stood beside the fount, and 
watch’d 
Or seem’d to watch the dancing bubble, approach’d 
68 
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Melissa, tinged with wan from lack of sleep, 
10 Or grief, and glowing round her dewy eyes 
The circled Iris of a night of tears ; 
‘‘And fly,’’ she cried, ‘‘O fly, while yet you may! 
My mother knows;’’ and when I ask’d her ‘‘how,”’ 
““My fanlt,’’ she wept, ‘“‘my fault! and yet not 
mine; 
16 Yet mine in part. O hear me, pardon me. 
My mother, ’tis her wont from night to night 
To rail at Lady Psyche and her side. 
She says the Princess should have been the Head, 
Herself and Lady Psyche the two arms; 
And so it was agreed when first they came; 
But Lady Psyche was the right hand now, 
And she the left, or not, or seldom used; 
Hers more than half the students, all the love. 
And so last night she fell to canvass you: 
5 Her countrywomen! she did not envy her. 
‘Who ever saw such wild barbarians? 
Girls?—more like men!’ and at these words the 
snake, 
My secret, seem’d to stir within my breast; 
And oh, Sirs, could I help it, but my cheek 
Began to burn and burn, and her lynx eye 
To fix and make me hotter, till she laugh’d: 
-*O marvellously modest maiden, you! 
Men! girls, like men! why, if they had been men 
You need not set your thoughts in rubric thus 
35 For wholesale comment.’ Pardon, I am ashamed 
That I must needs repeat for my excuse 
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What looks so little graceful: ‘men’ (for still 

My mother went revolving on the word) 

‘And so they are—very like men indeed— 

And with that woman closeted for hours!’ 

Then came these dreadful words out one by one, 

‘Why—these—are-—men:’ I shudder’d: ‘and you 
know it.’ 

‘O ask me nothing,’ I said: ‘And she knows too, 

And she conceals it.” So my mother clutch’d 

The truth at once, but with no word from me; 

And now thus early risen she goes to inform 

The Princess: Lady Psyche will be crush’d; 

But you may yet be sav’d, and therefore fly: 

But heal me with your pardon ere you go.”’ 


‘‘What pardon, sweet Melissa, for a blush?’’ 
Said Cyril; ‘‘Pale one, blush again: than wear 
Those lilies, better blush our lives away. 

Yet let us breathe for one hour more in Heayen,”’ 
He added, ‘‘lest some classic Angel speak 

In scorn of us, ‘They mounted, Ganymedes, 

To tumble, Vulcans, on the second morn.’ 

But I will melt this marble into wax 

To yield us farther furlough:’’ and he went. 


Melissa shook her doubtful curls, and thought 
He scarce would prosper. ‘‘Tell us,’’? Florian 
ask’d, 
‘‘How grew this feud betwixt the right and left.” 
**Q, long ago,’’ she said, ‘‘betwixt these two 
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Division smoulders hidden; ’tis my mother, 
Too jealous, often fretful as the wind 

Pent in a crevice: much I bear with her: 

I never knew my father, but she says 

(God help her) she was wedded to a fool; 
And still she rail’d against the state of things. 
She had the care of Lady Ida’s youth, 

And from the Queen’s decease she brought her up. 
3ut when your sister came she won the heart 
Of Ida: they were still together, grew 

(For so they said themselves) inosculated ; 
Consonant chords that shiver to one note; 
One mind in all things: yet my mother still 
Affirms your Psyche thieved her theories, 
And angled with them for her pupil’s love: 
She calls her plagiarist ; I know not what: 
But I must go: I dare not tarry,’ and light, 
As flies the shadow of a bird, she fled. 
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So 


Then murmur’d Florian gazing after her, 
‘*An open-hearted maiden, true and pure. 
If I could love, why this were she: how pretty 
Her blushing was, and how she blush’d again, 
As if to close with Cyril’s random wish: 
Not like your Princess cramm’d with erring pride, 
Nor like poor Psyche whom she drags in tow.”’ 
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““The crane,’’ I said, ‘‘may chatter of the crane, 
The dove may murmur of the dove, but I 
9 An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere. 
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My princess, O my princess! true she errs, 

But in her own grand way: being herself 

Three times more noble than three score of men, 

She sees herself in every woman else, 

And so she wears her error like a crown 95 
To blind the truth and me; for her, and her, 

Hebes are they to hand ambrosia, mix 

The nectar; but—ah she—whene’er she moves 

The Samian Heré rises and she speaks 

A Memnon smitten with the morning Sun.’’ 100 


So saying, from the court we paced, and gain’d 
The terrace ranged along the Northern front, 
And leaning there on those balusters, high 
Above the empurpled champaign, drank the gale 
That blown about the foliage underneath, 105 
And sated with the innumerable rose, 
Beat balm upon our eyelids. Hither came 
Cyril, and yawning, ‘‘O hard task,’’ he cried ; 
“No fighting shadows here! I forced a way 
Thro’ solid opposition crabb’d and gnarl’d. 110 
Better to clear prime forests, heave and thump 
A league of street in summer solstice down, 
Than hammer at this reverend gentlewoman. 
I knock’d and, bidden, enter’d: found her there 
At point to move, and settled in her eyes 115 
The green malignant light of coming storm. 
Sir, I was courteous, every phrase well-oil’d, 
As man’s could be; yet maiden-meek I pray’d 
Concealment: she demanded who we were, 
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120 And why we came? I fabled nothing fair, 

But, your example pilot, told her all. 

Up went the hush’d amaze of hand and eye. 

But when I dwelt upon your old affiance, 

She answer’d sharply that I talk’d astray. 
125 I urged the fierce inscription on the gate, 
And our three lives. True—we had limed our- 

selves 

With open eyes, and we must take the chance. 
But such extremes, I told her, well might harm 
The woman’s cause. ‘Not more than now,’ she said, 
‘So puddled as it is with favouritism.’ 
I tried the mother’s heart. Shame might befall 
Melissa, knowing, saying not she knew: 
Her answer was, ‘Leave me to deal with that.’ 
I spoke of war to come and many deaths, 
135 And she replied, her duty was to speak, 

And duty duty, clear of consequences. 

I grew discouraged, Sir; but since I knew 

No rock so hard but that a little wave 

May beat admission in a thousand years, 
140 [ re-commenced ; ‘Decide not ere you pause. 
I find you here but in the second place, 
Some say the third—the authentic foundress you 
I offer boldly: we will seat you highest: 
Wink at our advent: help my prince to gain 
His rightful bride, and here I promise you 
Some palace in our land, where you shall reign 
The head and heart of all our fair she-world, 
And your great name flow on with broadening time 
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To nurse a blind ideal like a girl, 
Methinks he seems no better than a girl; 
As girls were once, as we ourself have been: 


We had our dreams; perhaps he mixt with them: 


We touch on our dead self, nor shun to do it, 
Being other—since we learnt our meaning here, 
To lift the woman’s fallen divinity 

Upon an even pedestal with man.”’ 


She paused, and added with a haughtier smile 
‘‘And as to precontracts, we move, my friend, 
At no man’s beck, but know ourself and thee, 

O Vashti, noble Vashti! Summon’d out 
She kept her state, and left the drunken king 
To brawl at Shushan underneath the palms.’’ 


205 


210 


‘*Alas your Highness breathes full EHast,’’ I 215 


said, 


‘‘On that which leans to you. I know the Prince. 


I prize his truth; and then how vast a work 
To assail this gray preéminence of man! 

You grant me license; might I use it? think; 
Ere half be done perchance your life may fail; 
Then comes the feebler heiress of your plan, 
And takes and ruins all; and thus your pains 
May only make that footprint upon sand 
Which old-recurring waves of prejudice 
Resmooth to nothing; might I dread that you, 
With only Fame for spouse and your great deeds 
For issue, yet may live in vain, and miss, 
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Meanwhile, what every woman counts her due, 
Love, children, happiness?”’ 

And she exclaim’d, 
‘“Peace, you young savage of the Northern wild! 
What! tho’ your Prince’s love were like a God’s, 
Have we not made ourself the sacrifice? 
You are bold indeed: we are not talk’d to thus: 
Yet will we say for children, would they grew 
Like field-flowers everywhere! we like them well: 
But children die; and let me tell you, girl, 
Howe’er you babble, great deeds cannot die; 
They with the sun and moon renew their light 
For ever, blessing those that look on them. 
Children—that men may pluck them from our 

hearts, 
Kill us with pity, break us with ourselves— 
O—children—there is nothing upon earth 
More miserable than she that has a son 
And sees him err: nor would we work for fame; 
Tho’ she perhaps might reap the applause of 
Great, 

Who learns the one pou sto whence afterhands 
May move the world, tho’ she herself effect 
But little: wherefore up and act, nor shrink 
For fear our solid aim be dissipated 
By frail successors. Would, indeed, we had been, 
In lieu of many mortal flies, a race 
Of giants living, each, a thousand years, 
That we might see our own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into stone.” 
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I answer’d nothing, doubtful in myself 255 
If that strange Poet-princess with her grand 
‘Imaginations might at all be won. 
And she broke out interpreting my thoughts: 


‘“No doubt we seem a kind of monster to you; 
We are used to that: for women, up till this 260 
Cramp’d under worse than South-sea-isle taboo, 
Dwarfs of the gyneceum, fail so far 
In high desire, they know not, cannot guess 
How much their welfare is a passion to us. 
If we could give them surer, quicker proof— 265 
Oh if our end were less achievable 
By slow approaches, than by single act 
Of immolation, any phase of death, 
We were as prompt to spring against the pikes, 
Or down the fiery gulf as talk of it, 
‘lo compass our dear sisters’ liberties.”’ 


co) 
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She bow’d as if to veil a noble tear; 
And up we came to where the river sloped 
To plunge in cataract, shattering on black blocks 
A breath of thunder. O’er it shook the woods, 205 
And danced the colour, and, below, stuck out 
The bones of some vast bulk that lived and roar’d 
Before man was. She gazed awhile and said, 
‘“As these rude bones to us, are we to her 
That will be.’? ‘‘Dare we dream of that,’’ I ask’d, 280 
‘‘Which wrought us, as the workman and _ his 

work, 
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That practice betters?’’ ‘‘How,’’ she cried, ‘‘you 
love 

The metaphysics! read and earn our prize, 

A golden brooch: beneath an emerald plane 

Sits Diotima, teaching him that died 

Of hemlock; our device; wrought to the life; 

She rapt upon her subject, he on her: 

For there are schools for all.’? ‘‘And yet,’’ I said, 

‘‘Methinks I have not found among them all 

One anatomic.’’ ‘‘Nay, we thought of that,” 

She answer’d, ‘‘but it pleased us not: in truth 

We shudder but to dream our maids should ape 

Those monstrous males that carve the living hound, 

And cram him with the fragments of the grave, 

Or in the dark dissolving human heart, 

And holy secrets of this microcosm. 

Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest, 

Encarnalise their spirits: yet we know 

Knowledge is knowledge, and this matter hangs: 

Howbeit ourself, foreseeing casualty, 

Nor willing men should come among us, learnt, 

For many weary moons before we came, 

This craft of healing. Were you sick, ourself 

Would tend upon you. To your question now, 

Which touches on the workman and his work. 

Let there be light and there was light: "tis so: 

For was, and is, and will be, are but is; 

And all creation is one act at once, 

The birth of light: but we that are not all, 

310 As parts, can see but parts; now this, now that, 
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And live, perforce, from thought to thought, and 
make 
One act a phantom of succession: thus 
Our weakness somehow shapes the shadow, 
Time; 

But in the shadow will we work, and mould 

The woman to the fuller day.” 315 
She spake 

With kindled eyes: we rode a league beyond, 

And, o’er a bridge of pinewood crossing, came 

On flowery levels underneath the crag, 

Full of all beauty. ‘‘O how sweet,’’ I said 

(For I was half-oblivious of my mask) 320 

‘“T'o linger here with one that loved us.’? ‘‘Yea,”’ 

She answer’d, ‘‘or with fair philosophies 

That lift the fancy; for indeed these fields 

Are lovely, lovelier not the Elysian lawns, 

Where paced the Demigods of old, and saw 325 

The soft white vapour streak the crowned towers 

Built to the Sun:’’ then, turning to her maids, 

‘*Pitch our pavilion here upon the sward; 

Lay out the viands.’’ At the word, they raised 

A tent of satin, elaborately wrought 330 

With fair Corinna’s triumph; here she stood, 

Engirt with many a florid maiden-cheek, 

The woman-conqueror; woman-conquer’d there 

The bearded Victor of ten-thousand hymns, 

And all the men mourn’d at his side: but we 335 

Set forth to climb; then, climbing, Cyril kept 

With Psyche, with Melissa Florian, I 
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With mine affianced. Many a little hand 
Glanced like a touch of sunshine on the rocks, 
340 Many a light foot shone like a jewel set 
In the dark crag: and then we turn’d, we wound 
About the cliffs, the copses, out and in, 
Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff, 
34 Amygdaloid and trachyte, till the Sun 
Grew broader toward his death and fell, and all 
The rosy heights came out above the lawns. 


PART IV 


The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


“‘There sinks the nebulous star we call the Sun, 
If that hypothesis of theirs be sound,”’ 
Said Ida; ‘‘let us down and rest ;’’ and we 
Down from the lean and wrinkled precipices, 
By every coppice-feathered chasm and cleft, 5 
Dropt thro’ the ambrosial gloom to where below 
No bigger than a glow-worm shone the tent 
Lamp-lit from the inner. Once she leaned on me, 
Descending; once or twice she lent her hand, 

82 
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10 And blissful palpitations in the blood, 
Stirring a sudden transport rose and fell. 


But when we planted level feet, and dipt 
Beneath the satin dome and enter’d in, 
There leaning deep in broider’d down we sank 
15 Our elbows: on a tripod in the midst 
A fragrant flame rose, and before us glow’d 
Fruit, blossom, viand, amber wine, and gold. 


Then she, ‘‘Let some one sing to us: lightlier 
move 
The minutes fledged with music:’’ and a maid, 
2» Of those beside her, smote her harp, and sang. 


“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
25 And thinking of the days that are no more. 


“Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
20 Sosad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


“Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
35 Sosad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


‘Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
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On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more.” 


She ended with such passion that the tear, 
She sang of, shook and fell, an erring pearl 
Lost in her bosom: but with some disdain 
Answer’d the Princess, ‘‘If indeed there haunt 
About the moulder’d lodges of the Past 
So sweet a voice and vague, fatal to men, 
Well needs it we should cram our ears with wool 
And so pace by: but thine are fancies hatch’d 
In silken-folded idleness; nor is it 
Wiser to weep a true occasion lost, 
But trim our sails, and let old by-gones be, 
While down the streams that float us each and all 
To the issue, goes, like glittering bergs of ice, 
Throne after throne, and molten on the waste 
Becomes a cloud: for all things serve their time 
Toward that great year of equal mights and rights, 
Nor would I fight with iron laws, in the end 
Found golden: let the past be past; let be 
Their cancell’d Babels: tho’ the rough kex break 
The starr’d mosaic, and the beard-blown goat 
Hang on the shaft, and the wild fig-tree split 
Their monstrous idols, care not while we hear 
A trumpet in the distance pealing news 
Of better, and Hope, a poising eagle, burns 
Above the unrisen morrow:’’ then to me; 
‘*Know you no song of your own land,”’’ she said, 
**Not such as moans about the retrospect, 
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But deals with the other distance and the hues 
Of promise; not a death’s-head at the wine.”’ 


70 ‘hen I remember’d one myself had made, 
What time I watched the swallow winging south 
From mine own land, part made long since, and 

part 
Now while I sang, and maidenlike as far 
As I could ape their treble, did Ising. . 


=~ 


5 ““O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, A 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 


“O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
so And dark and true and tender is the North. 


“O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and 
light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 


“‘O were I thou that she might take me in, 
85 And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died. 


‘‘Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green? 


90 “O tell her, Swallow, that thy brood is flown; 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 
But in the North long since my nest is made. 
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‘“*O tell her, brief is life but love is long, 
And brief the sun of summer in the North, 
And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 


““O Swallow, flying from the golden woods, 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her 
mine 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee.’’ 


T ceased, and all the ladies, each at each, 
Like the Ithacensian suitors in old time, 
Stared with great eyes, and laugh’d with alien 


lips, 

And knew not what they meant; for still my 
voice 

Rang false; but smiling ‘‘Not for thee,’’ she 
said, 


‘*Q Bulbul, any rose of Gulistan 

Shall burst her veil; marsh-divers, rather, maid, 

Shall croak thee sister, or the meadow-crake 

Grate her harsh kindred in the grass: and this 

A mere love-poem! O for such, my friend, 

We hold them slight: they mind us of the time 

When we made bricks in Egypt. Knaves are 
men, 

That lute and flute fantastic tenderness, 

And dress the victim to the offering up. 

And paint the gates of Hell with Paradise, 

And play the slave to gain the tyranny. 

Poor soul! I had a maid of hononr once; 

She wept her true eyes blind for such a one, 
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A rogue of cansonets and serenades. 

I loved her. Peace be with her. She is dead. 
So they blaspheme the muse! But great is song 
Used to great ends: ourself have often tried 
Valkyrian hymns, or into rhythm have dash’d 
The passion of the prophetess; for song 

Is duer unto freedom, force and growth 

Of spirit than to junketing and love. 

Love is it? Would this same mock-love, and this 
Mock-Hymen were laid up like winter bats, 

Till all men grew to rate us at our worth, 

Not vassals to be beat, nor pretty babes 

To be dandled, no, but living wills, and sphered 
Whole in ourselves and owed to none. Enough! 
But now to leaven play with profit, you, 

Know you no song, the true growth of your soil, 
That gives the manners of your countrywomen?”’ 


She spoke and turn’d her sumptuous head with 

eyes 

Of shining expectation fixt on mine. 

Then while I dragged my brains for such a song, 

Cyril, with whom the bell-mouth’d glass had 
wrought, 

Or master’d by the sense of sport, began 

To troll a careless, careless tavern-catch 

Of Moll and Meg, and strange experiences 

Unmeet for ladies. Florian nodded at him, 

I frowning; Psyche flush’d and wann’d and 
shook; 
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The lilylike Melissa droop’d her brows; 

‘‘Korbear,’’? the Princess cried; ‘‘Forbear, Sir,’’ I; 

And heated thro’ and thro’ with wrath and love, 145 

I smote him on the breast; he started up; 

There rose a shriek as of a city sack’d; 

Melissa clamour’d, ‘‘Flee the death ;’’ ‘‘To horse,”’ 

Said Ida; ‘‘home! to horse!’’ and fled, as flies 

A troop of snowy doves athwart the dusk, 150 

When some one batters at the dovecot-doors, 

Disorderly the women. Alone I stood 

With Florian, cursing Cyril, vext at heart, 

In the pavilion: there like parting hopes 

I heard them passing from me: hoof by hoof, 155 

And every hoof a knell to my desires, 

Clang’d on the bridge; and then another shriek, 

‘“The Head, the Head, the Princess, O the Head!”’ 

For blind with rage she miss’d the plank, and 
roll’d : 

In the river. Out I sprang from glow to gloom: 160 

There whirl’d her white robe like a blossom’d 
branch 

Rapt to the horrible fall: a glance I gave, 

No more; but woman-vested as I was, 

Plunged; and the flood drew; yet I caught her; 

then 

Oaring one arm, and bearing in my left 165 

The weight of all the hopes of half the world, 

Strove to buffet to land in vain. A tree 

Was half disrooted from his place and stoop’d 

To drench his dark locks in the gurgling wave 
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170 Mid-channel. Right on this we drove and caught, 
And grasping down the boughs I gain’d the shore. 


There stood her maidens glimmeringly group’d 
In the hollow bank. One reaching forward drew 
My burthen from mine arms; they cried ‘‘she 

lives :”’ 

175 They bore her back into the tent: but I, 

So much a kind of shame within me wrought, 
Not yet endured to meet her opening eyes, 

Not found my friends; but push’d alone on foot 
(For since her horse was lost I left her mine) 

180 Across the woods, and less from Indian craft 
Than beelike instinct hiveward, found at length 
The garden portals. ‘I'wo great statues, Art 
And Science, Caryatids, lifted up 
A weight of emblem, and betwixt were valves 

185 Of open-work in which the hunter rued _ 

His rash intrusion, manlike, but his brows 
Had sprouted, and the branches thereupon 
Spread out at top, and grimly spiked the gates. 


A little space was left between the horns, 

190 Thro’ which I clamber’d o’er at top with pain, 
Dropt on the sward, and up the linden walks, 
And, tost on thoughts that changed from hue to hue, 
Now poring on the glow-worm, now the star, 

I paced the terrace, till the Bear had wheel’d 

195 Thro’ a great arc his seven slow suns. 

A step 
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Of lightest echo, then a loftier form 

Than female, moving thro’ the uncertain gloom, 
Disturb’d me with the doubt ‘‘if this were she,”’ 
But it was Florian. ‘‘Hist, O hist,’’ he said, 
‘““They seek us: out so late is out of rules. 200 
Moreover ‘seize the strangers’ is the cry. 

How came you here?’’ I told him: ‘‘I,”’ said he, 
‘‘Last of the train, a moral leper, I, 

To whom none spake, half sick at heart, return’d. 
Arriving all confused among the rest 205 
With hooded brows I crept into the hall, 

And, couch’d behind a Judith, underneath 

The head of Holofernes, peep’d and saw. 

Girl after girl was call’d to trial: each 

Disclaim’d all knowledge of us: last of all, 210 
Melissa: trust me, Sir, I pitied her. 

She, question’d if she knew us men, at first 

Was silent; closer prest, denied it not: 

And then, demanded if her mother knew, 

Or Psyche, she affirm’d not, or denied: 215 
From whence the Royal mind, familiar with her, 
Easily gather’d either guilt. She sent 

For Psyche, but she was not there; she call’d 

For Psyche’s child to cast it from the doors; 

She sent for Blanche to accuse her face to face; 220 
And I slipt out: but whither will you now? 
And where are Psyche, Cyril? both are fled: 
What, if together? that were not so well. 
Would rather we had never come! I dread 
His wildness, and the chances of the dark.”’ 
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“And yet,’’ I said, ‘‘you wrong him more than I 
That struck him: this is proper to the clown, 
Tho’ smock’d, or furr’d and purpled, still the clown, 
To harm the thing that trusts him, and to shame 
230 ‘hat which he says he loves: for Cyril, howe’er 
He deal in frolic, as to-night—the song 
Might have been worse and sinn’d in grosser lips 
Beyond all pardon—as it is, I hold 
These flashes on the surface are not he. 
235 He has a solid base of temperament: 
But as the waterlily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 
Tho’ anchor’d to the bottom, such is he.”’ 


Scarce had I ceased when from a tamarisk near 

240 Two Proctors leapt upon us, crying, ‘‘Names’’: 
He, standing still, was clutch’d; but I began 
To thrid the musky-circled mazes, wind 
And double in and out the boles, and race 
By all the fountains: fleet I was of foot: 

245 Before me shower’d the rose in flakes; behind 
I heard the puff’d pursuer; at mine ear 
Bubbled the nightingale and heeded not, 

And secret laughter tickled all my soul. 
At last I hook’d my ankle in a vine, 

20 That claspt the feet of a Mnemosyne, 

And falling on my face was caught and known. 


They baled us to the Princess where she sat 
High in her hall: above her droop’d a lamp, 
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And made the single jewel on her brow 

Burn like the mystic fire on a mast-head. 255 

Prophet of storm: a handmaid on each side 

Bow’d toward her, combing out her long black 
hair 

Damp from the river; and close behind her stood 

Kight daughters of the plough, stronger than men, 

Huge women blowzed with health, and wind, and 260 
rain, 

And labour. Each was like a Druid rock; 

Or like a spire of land that stands apart 

Cleft from the main, and wail’d about with mews. 


Then, as we came, the crowd dividing clove 
An advent to the throne: and there beside, 265 
Half naked as if caught at once from bed 
And tumbled on the purple footcloth, lay 
The lily-shining child; and on the left, 
Bow’d on her palms and folded up from wrong, 
Her round white shoulder shaken with her sobs, 
Melissa knelt; but Lady Blanche erect 
Stood up and spake, an affluent orator. 
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“Tt was not thus, O Princess, in old days: 
You prized my counsel, lived upon my lips: 
I led you then to all the Castalies ; 
I fed you with the milk of every Muse; 
I loved you like this kneeler, and you me 
Your second mother: those were gracious times. 
Then came your new friend: you began to change— 
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I saw it and grieved—to slacken and to cool; 

Till taken with her seeming openness | 

You turn’d your warmer currents all to her, 

To me you froze: this was my meed for all. 

Yet I bore up in part from ancient love, 

And partly that I hoped to win you back, 

And partly conscious of my own deserts, 

And partly that you were my civil head, 

And chiefly you were born for something great, 

In which I might your fellow-worker be, 

When time should serve; and thus a noble scheme 

Grew up from seed we two long since had sown; 

In us true growth, in her a Jonah’s gourd, 

Up in one night and due to sudden sun: 

We took this palace; but even from the first 

You stood in your own light and darken’d mine. 

What student came but that you planed her path 

To Lady Psyche, younger, not so wise, 

A foreigner, and I your countrywoman, 

I your old friend and tried, she new in all? 

But still her lists were swell’d and mine were lean; 

Yet I bore up in hope she would be known: 

Then came these wolves: ‘hey knew her: they 
endured, 

Long-closeted with her the yestermorn, 

To tell her what they were, and she to hear: 

And me none told: not less to an eye like mine 

A lidless watcher of the public weal, 

Last night, their mask was patent, and my foot 

Was to you: but I thought again: I fear’d 
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To meet a cold ‘We thank you, we shall hear of it 
From Lady Psyche:’ you had gone to her, 310 
She told, perforce; and winning easy grace, 

No doubt, for slight delay, remain’d among us 

In our young nursery still unknown, the stem 

Less grain than touchwood, while my honest heat 
Were all miscounted as malignant haste B15 
To push my rival out of place and power. 

But public use required she should be known; 

And since my oath was ta’en for public use, 

I broke the letter of it to keep the sense. 

I spoke not then at first, but watch’d them well, 320 
Saw that they kept apart, no mischief done; 

And yet this day (tho’ you should hate me for it) 

I came to tell you; found that you had gone, 

Ridd’n to the hills, she likewise: now, I thought, 


That surely she will speak; if not, then I: 325 
Did she? These monsters blazon’d what they 
were, 


According to the coarseness of their kind, 

For thus I hear; and known at last (my work) 

And full of cowardice and guilty shame, 

I grant in her some sense of shame, she flies; 330 
And I remain on whom to wreak your rage, 

I, that have lent my life to build up yours, 

I that have wasted here health, wealth, and time, 
And talent, I—you know it—I will not boast: 
Dismiss me, and I prophesy your plan, 835 
Divorced from my experience, will be chaff 

For every gust of chance, and men will say 
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We did not know the real light, but chased 
The wisp that flickers where no foot can tread.” 


She ceased: the Princess answer’d . coldly 
“Good: 
Your oath is broken: we dismiss you: go. 
For this lost lamb (she pointed to the child) 
Our mind is changed: we take it to ourself.’’ 


Thereat the Lady stretch’d a vulture throat, 

And shot from crooked lips a haggard smile. 

‘The plan was mine. I built the nest,’’ she said, 

“‘To hatch the cuckoo. Rise!’’? and stoop’d to 
updrag 

Melissa: she; half on her mother propt, 

Half-drooping from her, turn’d her face, and cast 

A liquid Jook on Ida, full of prayer, 

Which melted Florian’s fancy as she hung, 

A Niobéan daughter, one arm out, 

Appealing to the bolts of Heaven; and while 

We gazed upon her came a little stir 

About the doors, and on a sudden rush’d 

Among us, out of breath, as one pursued, 

A woman-post in flying raiment. Fear 

Stared in her eyes, and chalk’d her face, and 
wing’d 

Her transit to the throne, whereby she fell 

Delivering seal’d dispatches which the Head 

Took half-amazed, and in her lion’s mood 

Tore open, silent we with blind surmise 
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Regarding, while she read, till over brow 

And cheek and bosom brake the wrathful bloom 

As of some fire against a stormy cloud,’ 365 
When the wild peasant rights himself, the rick 
Flames, and his anger reddens in the heavens ; 

For anger most it seem’d, while now her breast, 
Beaten with some great passion at her heart, 
Palpitated, her hand shook, and we heard 370 
In the dead hush the papers that she held 

Rustle: at once the lost lamb at her feet 

Sent out a bitter bleating for its dam; 

The plaintive cry jarr’d on her ire; she crush’d 

The scrolls together, made a sudden turn 375 
As if to speak, but, utterance failing her, 

She whirl’d them on to me, as who should say 
‘*Read,’’ and I read—two letters—one her sire’s. 


‘‘Fair daughter, when we sent the Prince your 
way 
We knew not your ungracious laws, which learnt, 38 
We, conscious of what temper you are built, 
Came all in haste to hinder wrong, but fell 
Into his father’s hands, who has this night, 
You lying close upon his territory, 
Slipt round and in the dark invested you, 385 
And here he keeps me hostage for his son.”’ 


fo 4) 
oO 


The second was my father’s running thus: 
**You have our son: touch not a hair of his head: 
Render him up unscathed: give him your hand: 
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390 Cleave to your contract: tho’ indeed we hear 

You hold the woman is the better man; 

A rampant heresy, such as if it spread 

Would make all women kick against their Lords 
Thro’ all the world, and which might well deserve 
That we this night should pluck your palace down; 
And we will do it, unless you send us back 

Our son, on the instant, whole.”’ 


39! 


or 


So far I read; 
And then stood up and spoke impetuously. 


‘*O not to pry and peer on your reserve, 
400 But led by golden wishes and a hope 
The child of regal compact, did I break 
Your precinct: not a scorner of your sex 
But venerator, zealous it should be 
All that it might be: hear me, for I bear, 
Tho’ man, yet human, whatso’er your wrongs, 
From the flaxen curl to the gray lock a life 
Less mine than yours: my nurse would tell me of 
you ; 
I babbled for you, as babies for the moon, 
Vague brightness; when a boy, you stoop’d to me 
From all high places, lived in all fair lights, 
Came in long breezes rapt from inmost south 
And blown to inmost north; at eve and dawn 
With Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods; 
The leader wildswan in among the stars 
415 Would clang it, and lapt in wreaths of glowworm 
light 
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The mellow breaker murmur’d Ida. Now, 

Because I would have reach’d you, had you been 

Sphered up with Cassiopéia, or the enthroned 

Persephoné in Hades, now at length, 

Those winters of abeyance all worn out, 420 

A man I came to see you: but, indeed, 

Not in this frequence can I lend full tongue, 

O noble Ida, to those thoughts that wait 

On you, their centre: let me say but this, 

That many a famous man and woman, town 425 

And landskip, have I heard of, after seen 

The dwarfs of presage: tho’ when known, there 
grew 

Another kind of beauty in detail 

Made them worth knowing; but in you I found 

My boyish dream involved and dazzled down 430 

And master’d, while that after-beauty makes 

Such head from act to act, from hour to hour, 

Within me, that except you slay me here, 

According to your bitter statute-book, 

I cannot cease to follow you, as they say 435 

The seal does music; who desire you more 

Than growing boys their manhood; dying lips, 

With many thousand matters left to do, 

The breath of life; O more than poor men wealth, 

Than sick men health—yours, yours, not mine— 440 
but half 

Without you; with you, whole; and of those halves 

You worthiest; and howe’er you block and bar 

Your heart with system out from mine, I hold 
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That it becomes no man to nurse despair, 
445 But in the teeth of clench’d antagonisms 
To follow up the worthiest till he die: 
Yet that I came not all unauthorised 
Behold your father’s letter.’’ 
On one knee 
Kneeling, I gave it, which she caught, and dash’d 
450 Unopen’d at her feet: a tide of fierce 
Invective seem’d to wait behind her lips, 
As waits a river level with the dam 
Ready to burst and flood the world with foam: 
And so she would have spoken, but there rose 
455 A hubbub in the court of half the maids 
Gather’d together: from the iJlumined hall 
Long lanes of splendour slanted o’er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 
And rainbow robes, and gems and gemlike eyes, 
460 And gold and golden heads; they to and fro 
Fluctuated, as flowers in storm; some red, some 
pale, 
All open-mouth’d, all gazing to the light, 
Some crying there was an army in the land, 
And some that men were in the very walls, 
465 And some they cared not; till a clamour grew 
As of a new-world Babel, woman-built, 
And worse-confounded: high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace. 


Not peace she look’d, the Head: but rising up 
470 Robed in the long night of her deep hair, so 
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To the open window moved, remaining there 

Fixt like a beacon-tower above the waves 

Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 

Glares ruin, and the wild birds on the light 

Dash themselves dead. She stretch’d her arms 47% 
and call’d 

Across the tumult and the tumult fell. 


‘‘What fear ye, brawlers? am not I your Head? 
On me, me, me, the storm first breaks: / dare 
All these male thunderbolts: what is it ye fear? 
Peace! there are those to avenge us and they come: *#° 
If not,—myself were like enough, O girls, 
To unfurl the maiden banner of our rights, 
And clad in iron burst the ranks of war, 
Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause, 
Die: yet I blame you not so much for fear ; baa 
Six thousand years of fear have made you that 
From which I would redeem you: but for those 
That stir this hubbub—you and you—I know 
Your faces there in the crowd—to-morrow morn 
We hold a great convention: then shall they 490 
That love their voices more than duty, learn 
With whom they deal, dismiss’d in shame to live 
No wiser than their mothers, household stuff, 
Live chattels, mincers of each other’s fame, 
Full of weak poison, turnspits for the clown, = 
The drunkard’s football, laughing-stocks of Time, 
Whose brains are in their hands and in their heels, 
But fit to flaunt, to dress, to dance, to thrum, 
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To tramp, to scream, to burnish, and to scour, 
500 For ever slaves at home and fools abroad.’’ 


She, ending, waved her hands: thereat the 
crowd 
Muttering, dissolved: then with a smile, that 
look’d 
A stroke of cruel sunshine on the cliff, 
When all the glens are drown’d in azure gloom 


505 Of thunder-shower, she floated to us and said: 


or 


‘*You have done well and like a gentleman, 
And like a Prince: you have our thanks for all: 
And you look well too in your woman’s dress: 
Well have you done and like a gentleman. 
510 You saved our life: we owe you bitter thanks: 
Better have died and spilt our bones in the flood— 
Than men had said—but now—What hinders me 
To take such bloody vengeance on you both?— 
Yet since our father—Wasps in our good hive, 
You would-be quenchers of the light to be, 
Barbarians, grosser than your native bears— 
O would I had his sceptre for one hour! 
You that have dared to break our bound, and 
gull’d 
Our servants, wrong’d and lied and thwarted us— 
T wed with thee! J bound by precontract 
Your bride, your bondslave! not tho’ all the gold 
That veins the world were pack’d to make your 
crown, 


51 


or 


52 
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And every spoken tongue should lord you. Sir, 
Your falsehood and yourself are hateful to us: 
I trample on your offers and on you: 525 
Begone: we will not look upon you more. 
Here, push them out at gates.”’ 

In wrath she spake. 
Then those eight mighty daughters of the plough 
Bent their broad faces toward us and address’d 
Their motion: twice I sought to plead my cause, — 530 
But on my shoulder hung their heavy hands, 
The weight of destiny: so from her face 
They push’d us, down the steps, and thro’ the 

court, 

And with grim laughter thrust us out at gates. 


We cross’d the street and gain’d a petty mound 535 
Beyond it, whence we saw the lights and heard 
The voices murmuring. While I listen’d, came 
On a sudden the weird seizure and the doubt: 
I seem’d to move among a world of ghosts; 
The Princess with her monstrous woman-guard, 540 
The jest and earnest working side by side, 
The cataract and the tumult and the kings 
Were shadows; and the long fantastic night 
With all its doings had and had not been, 
And all things were and were not. 545 

This went by 

As strangely as it came, and on my spirits | 
Settled a gentle cloud of melancholy ; 
Not long; I shook it off; for spite of doubts 
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And sudden ghostly shadowing I was one 

850 'T'o whom the touch of all mischance but came 
As night to him that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway sun 
Set into sunrise; then we moved away. 


INTERLUDE 


Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums, 
That beat to battle where he stands; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands: 


8 A moment, while the trumpets blow, 
He sees his brood about thy knee; 
The next, like fire he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 


So Lilia sang: we thought her half-possess’d, 
1 She struck such warbling fury thro’ the word; 
And, after, feigning pique at what she call’d 
The raillery, or grotesque, or false subliime— 

Like one that wishes at a dance to change 
The music—clapt her hands and cried for war, 
w Or some grand fight to kill and make an end: 
And he that next inherited the tale 
Half-turning to the broken statue, said, 
‘*Sir Ralph has got your colours: if I prove 
Your knight, and fight your battle, what for 
me?”’ 
« It chanced, her empty glove upon the tomb 
Lay by her like a model of her hand. 
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She took it and she flung it. ‘‘Fight,’’ she said, 
‘‘And make us all we would be, great and good.”’ 
He knightlike in his cap instead of casque, 

A cap of Tyrol borrow’d from the hall, 

Arranged the favour, and assumed the Prince. 


PART V 


Now, scarce three paces measured from the mound, 

We stumbled on a stationary voice, 

And ‘‘Stand, who goes?’ ‘Two from the 
palace,’’ I. 

‘The second two: they wait,’’ he said, ‘‘pass on; 

His Highness wakes:’’ and one, that clash’d in 
arms, 

By glimmering lanes and walls of canvas led 

Threading the soldier-city, till we heard 

The drowsy folds of our great ensign shake 

From blazon’d lions o’er the imperial tent 

Whispers of war. 


a 


1 
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Entering, the sudden light 
Dazed me half-blind: I stood and seem’d to 
hear, 
As in a poplar grove when a light wind wakes 
A lisping of the innumerous leaf and dies, 
Each hissing in his neighbour’s ear; and then 
A strangled titter, out of which there brake 
On all sides, clamouring etiquette to death, 
Unmeasured mirth; while now the two old kings 
Began to wag their baldness up and down, 
The fresh young captains flash’d their glittering 
teeth, 
20 The huge bush-bearded Barons heaved and blew, 
And slain with laughter roll’d the gilded Squire. 
105 
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At length my Sire, his rough cheek wet with 
tears, 
Panted from weary sides, ‘‘King, you are free! 
We did but keep you surety for our son, 
If this be he,—or a draggled mawkin, thou, 
That tends her bristled grunters in the sludge: 
For I was drench’d with ooze, and torn with 
briers, 
More crumpled than a poppy from the sheath, 
And all one rag, disprinced from head to heel. 
Then some one sent beneath his vaulted palm 
A whisper’d jest to some one near him, ‘‘Look, 
He has been among his shadows.’’ ‘‘Satan take 
The old women and their shadows! (thus the King 
Noar’d) make yourself a man to fight with men. 
Go: Cyril told us all.”’ 
As boys that slink 

From ferule and che trespass-chiding eye, 
Away we stole, and transient in a trice 
From what was left of faded woman-slough 
To sheathing splendours and the golden scale 
Of harness, issued in the sun, that now 
Leapt from the dewy shoulders of the Earth, 
And hit the Northern hills. Here Cyril met us. 
A little shy at first, but by and by 
We twain, with mutual pardon ask’d and given 
For stroke and song, resolder’d peace, whereon 
Follow’d his tale. Amazed he fled away 
Thro’ the dark land, and later in the night 
Had come on Psyche weeping: ‘‘then we fel) 
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Into your father’s hand, and there she lies, 

50 But will not speak, nor stir.’’ 
He show’d a tent 

A stone-shot off: we enter’d in, and there 
Among piled arms and rough accoutrements, 
Pitiful sight, wrapp’d in a soldier’s cloak, 
Like some sweet sculpture draped from head to foot, 
And push’d by rude hands from its pedestal, 
All her fair length upon the ground she lay: 
And at her head a follower of the camp, 
A charr’d and wrinkled piece of womanhood, 
Sat watching like a watcher by the dead. 


or 
ot 


60 Then Florian knelt, and ‘‘Come,’’ he whisper’d 
to her, 
‘*Lift up your head, sweet sister: he not thus. 
What have you done but right? you could not slay 
Me, nor your prince: look up: be comforted: 
Sweet is it to have done the thing one ought, 
When fall’n in darker ways.’’ And likewise I: 
““Be comforted: have I not lost her too, 
In whose least act abides the nameless charm 
That none have else for me?’? She heard, she 
moved, 
She moan’d, a folded voice; and up she sat, 
7 And raised the cloak from brows as pale and 
smooth 
As those that mourn half-shrouded over death 
In deathless marble. ‘‘Her,’’ she said, ‘‘my 
friend— 
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Parted from her—betray’d her cause and mine— 
Where shall I breathe? why kept ye not your faith? 
O base and bad! what comfort? none for me!’ 

To whom remorseful Cyril, ‘‘ Yet I pray 

Take comfort: live, dear lady, for your child!”’ 
At which she lifted up her voice and cried. 


2 


or 


‘“‘Ah me, my babe, my blossom, ah, my child, 
My one sweet child, whom I shall see no more! 80 
For now will cruel Ida keep her back ; 
And either she will die from want of care, 
Or sicken with ill-usage, when they say 
The child is hers—for every little fault, 
The child is hers; and they will beat my girl 8h 
Remembering her mother: O my flower! 
Or they will take her, they will make her hard, 
And she will pass me by in after-life 
With some cold reverence worse than were she 
dead. 
Ill mother that I was to leave her there, 90 
To lag behind, scared by the cry they made, 
The horror of the shame among them all: 
But I will go and sit beside the doors, 
And make a wild petition night and day, 
Until they hate to hear me like a wind 95 
Wailing for ever, till they open to me, 
And lay my little blossom at my feet, 
My babe, my sweet Aglaia, my one child: 
And I will take her up and go my way, 
And satisfy my soul with kissing her: 100 
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Ah! what might that man not deserve of me 
Who gave me back my child?’’ ‘‘Be comforted,” 
Said Cyril, ‘‘you shall have it;’’? but again 
She veil’d her brows, and prone she sank, and so 
Like tender things that being caught feign death, 
Spoke not, nor stirr’d. 
By this a murmur ran 
Thro’ all the camp and inward raced the scouts 
With rumour of Prince Arac hard at hand. 
We left her by the woman, and without 
Found the gray kings at parle: and ‘‘Look you,”’ 
cried 
My father, ‘‘that our compact be fulfill’d: 
You have spoilt this child; she laughs at you and 
man: 
She wrongs herself, her sex, and me, and him: 
But red-faced war has rods of steel and fire; 
She yields, or war.”’ 
Then Gama turn’d to me: 
‘‘We fear, indeed, you spent a stormy time 
With our strange girl: and yet they say that still 
You love her. Give us, then, your mind at large: 
How say you, war or not?” 
‘*Not war, if possible, 
O king,’’ I said, ‘‘lest from the abuse of war, 
The desecrated shrine, the trampled year, 
The smouldering homestead, and the household 
flower 
Torn from the lintel—all the common wrong— 
A smoke go up thro’ which I loom to her 
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Three times a monster: now she lightens scorn 125 
At him that mars her plan, but then would hate 
(And every voice she talk’d with ratify it, 
And every face she look’d on justify it) 
The general foe. More soluble is this knot, 
By gentleness than war. I want her love. 130 
What were I nigher this altho’ we dash’d 
Your cities into shards with catapults, 
She would not love;—or brought her chain’d, a 
slave, 
The lifting of whose eyelash is my lord, 
Not ever would she love; but brooding turn 185 
The book of scorn, till all my flitting chance 
Were caught within the record of her wrongs, 
And crush’d to death: and rather, Sire, than this 
I would the old God of war himself were dead, 
Forgotten, rusting on his iron hills, 140 
Rotting on some wild shore with ribs of wreck, 
Or like an old-world mammoth bulk’d in ice, 
Not to be molten out.” 
And roughly spake 
My father, ‘*Tut, you know them not, the girls. 
Boy, when I hear you prate I almost think 145 
That idiot legend credible. Look you, Sir! 
Man is the hunter; woman is his game: 
The sleek and shining creatures of the chase, 
We hunt them for the beauty of their skins; 
They love us for it, and we ride them down. 150 
Wheedling and siding with them! Out! for 
shame! 


or 
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Boy, there’s no rose that’s half so dear to them 
As he that does the thing they dare not do, 
Breathing and sounding beauteous battle, comes 
With the air of the trumpet round him, and leaps 
in 
Among the women, snares them by the score 
Flatter’d and fluster’d, wins, tho’ dash’d with 
death 
He reddens what he kisses: thus I won 
Your mother, a good mother, a good wife, 
0 Worth winning; but this firebrand—gentleness 
To such as her! if Cyril spake her true, 
To catch a dragon in a cherry net, 
To trip a tigress with a gossamer, 
Were wisdom to it.’’ 
‘“Yea but Sire,’’ I cried, 
‘*Wild natures need wise curbs. The soldier? No: 
What dares not Ida do that she should prize 
The soldier? I beheld her, when she rose 
The yesternight, and storming in extremes, 
Stood for her cause, and flung defiance down 
Gagelike to man, and had not shunn’d the death, 
No, not the soldier’s: yet I hold her, king, 
True woman: but you clash them all in one, 
That have as many differences as we. 
The violet varies from the lily as far 


175 As oak from elm: one loves the soldier, one 


The silken priest of peace, one this, one that, 
And some unworthily; their sinless faith, 
A maiden moon that sparkles on a sty, 
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Glorifying clown and satyr; whence they need 
More breadth of culture: is not Ida right? 
They worth it? truer to the law within? 
Severer in the logic of a life? 
Twice as magnetic to sweet influences 
Of earth and heaven? and she of whom you speak, 
My mother, looks as whole as some serene 
Creation minted in the golden moods 
Of sovereign artists; not a thought, a touch, 
But pure as lines of green that streak the white 
Of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves; I say, 
Not like the piebald miscellany, man, 
Bursts of great heart and slips in sensual mire, 
But whole and one: and take them all-in-all, 
Were we ourselves but half as good, as kind, 
As truthful, much that Ida claims as right 
Had ne’er been mooted, but as frankly theirs 
As dues of Nature. To our point: not war: 
Lest I lose all.”’ 

‘Nay, nay, you spake but sense,”’ 
Said Gama. ‘‘We remember love ourself 
In our sweet youth; we did not rate him then 
This red-hot iron to be shaped with blows. 
You talk almost like Ida: she can talk; 
And there is something in it as you say: 
But you talk kindlier: we esteem you for it.— 
He seems a gracious and a gallant Prince, 
I would he had our daughter: for the rest, 
Our own detention, why, the causes weigh’d, 
Fatherly fears—you used us courteously— 
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We would do much to gratify your Prince— 
We pardon it; and for your ingress here 
Upon the skirt and fringe of our fair land, 
You did but come as goblins in the night, 
Nor in the furrow broke the ploughman’s head, 
Nor burnt the grange, nor buss’d the milking- 
maid, 
Nor robb’d the farmer of his bowl of cream: 
But let your Prince (our royal word upon it, 
He comes back safe) ride with us to our lines, 
And speak with Arac: Arac’s word is thrice 
As ours with Ida: something may be done— 
I know not what—and ours shall see us friends. 
You, likewise, our late guests, if so you will 
Follow us: who knows? we four may build some 
plan 
Foursquare to opposition.”’ 
Here he reach’d 
White hands of farewell to my sire, who growl’d 
An answer which, half-muffled in his beard, 
Let so much out as gave us leave to go. 


Then rode we with the old king across the lawns 
Beneath huge trees, a thousand rings of Spring 
In every bole, a song on every spray 
Of birds that piped their Valentines, and woke 
Desire in me to infuse my tale of love 
In the old king’s ears, who promised help, and 

oozed 

All o’er with honey’d answer as we rode 
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And blossom-fragrant slipt the heavy dews 

Gather’d by night and peace with each light air 

On our mail’d heads: but other thoughts than 235 
peace 

Burnt in us, when we saw the embattled squares, 

And squadrons of the Prince, trampling the flowers 

With clamour: for among them rose a cry 

As if to greet the king; they made a halt; 

The horses yell’d; they clash’d their arms; the 240 
drum 

Beat; merrily-blowing shrill’d the martial fife; 

And in the blast and bray of the long horn 

And serpent-throated bugle, undulated 

The banner: anon to meet us lightly pranced 

Three captains out; nor ever had I seen 245 

Such thews of men: the midmost and the highest 

Was Arac; all about his motion clung 

The shadow of his sister, as the beam 

Of the Hast, that play’d upon them, made them 
glance 

Like those three stars of the airy Giant’s zone, 250 

That glitter burnish’d by the frosty dark; 

And as the fiery Sirius alters hue, 

And bickers into red and emerald, shone 

Their morions, wash’d with morning, as they came. 


And I that prated peace, when first I heard 255 
War-music, felt the blind wildbeast of force, 
Whose home is in the sinews of a man, 
Stir in me as to strike: then took the king 
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His three broad sons; with now a wandering hand 
And now a pointed finger, told them all: 

A common light of smiles at our disguise 

Broke from their lips, and, ere the windy jest 

Had labour’d down within his ample lungs, 

The genial giant, Arac, roll’d himself 

Thrice in the saddle, then burst out in words. 


‘Our land invaded, ’sdeath! and he himself 
Your captive, yet my father wills not war: 
And, ’sdeath! myself, what care I, war or no? 
But then this question of your troth remains: 
And there’s a downright honest meaning in her ; 
She flies too high, she flies too high! and yet 
She ask’d but space and fairplay for her scheme; 
She prest and prest it on me—I myself, 
What know I of these things? but, life and soul! 
I thought her half-right talking of her wrongs; 
I say she flies too high, ’sdeath! what of that? 
I take her for the flower of womankind, 
And so I often told her, right or wrong, 


'And, Prince, she can be sweet to those she loves, 


And, right or wrong, I care not: this is all, 

I stand upon her side: she made me swear it— 

*Sdeath!—and with solemn rites by candle- 
light— 

Swear by St. something—I forget her name— 

Her that talk’d down the fifty wisest men ; 

She was a princess too; and so I swore. 

Come, this is all; she will not: waive your claim: 
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If not, the foughten field, what else, at once 
Decides it, ’sdeath! against my father’s will.” 


I lagg’d in answer, loth to render up 
My precontract, and loth by brainless war 290 
To cleave the rift of difference deeper yet; 
Till one of those two brothers, haif aside 
And fingering at the hair about his lip, 
To prick us on to combat ‘‘Like to like! 
The woman’s garment hid the woman’s heart.’’ —2%5 
A taunt that clench’d his purpose like a blow! 
For fiery-short was Cyril’s counter-scoff, 
And sharp I answer’d, touch’d upon the point 
Where idle boys are cowards to their shame, 
‘‘Decide it here: why not? we are three to three.’’ 300 


Then spake the third, ‘‘But three to three? no 
more? 
No more, and in our noble sister’s cause? 
More, more, for honour: every captain waits 
Hungry for honour, angry for his king. 
More, more, some fifty on a side, that each 305 
May breathe himself, and quick! by overthrow 
Of these or those, the question settled die.”’ 
““Yea,’’ answer’d I, ‘‘for this wild wreath of air, 
This flake of rainbow flying on the highest 
Foam of men’s deeds—this honour, if ye will. 310 
It needs must be for honour if at all: 
Since, what decision? if we fail, we fail, 
And if we win, we fail: she would not keep 
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Her compact.’’ ‘‘’Sdeath! but we will send to 
Her ,?° 

Said Arac, ‘‘worthy reasons why she should 

Bide by this issue: let our missive thro’ 

And you shall have her answer by the word.’’ 


‘*Boys!’’ shrieked the old king, but vainlier than 
a hen 
To her false daughters in the pool; for none 
Regarded; neither seem’d there more to say: 
Back rode we to my father’s camp, and found 
Ife thrice had sent a herald to the gates, 
To learn if Ida yet would cede our claim, 
Or by denial flush her babbling wells 
With her own people’s life: three times he went: 
The first, he blew and blew, but none appear’d: 
He batter’d at the doors; none came: the next, 
An awful voice within had warn’d him thence: — 
The third, and those eight daughters of the plough 
Came sallying thro’ the gates, and caught his hair, 
And so belabor’d him on rib and cheek 
They made him wild: not less one glance’ he 
caught 

Thro’ open doors of Ida station’d there 
Unshaken, clinging to her purpose, firm 
Tho’ compass’d by two armies and the noise 
Of arms; and standing like a stately Pine 
Set in a cataract on an island-crag, 
When storm is on the heights, and right and left 
Suck’d from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
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The torrents, dash’d to the vale: and yet her will 
Bred will in me to overcome it or fall. 


But when I told the king that I was pledged 
To fight in tourney for my bride, he clash’d 
His iron palms together with a ery; 
Himself would tilt it out among the lads: 
But overborne by all his bearded lords 
With reasons drawn from age and state, perforce 
He yielded, wroth and red, with fierce demur: 
And many a bold knight started up in heat, 
And sware to combat for my claim till death. 


All on this side the palace ran the field 
Flat to the garden-wall: and likewise here, 
Above the garden’s glowing blossom-belts, 
A column’d entry shone and marble stairs, 
And great bronze valves, emboss’d with Tomyris 
And what she did to Cyrus after fight, 
But now fast barr’d: so here upon the flat 
All that long morn the lists were hammer’d up, 
And all that morn the heralds to and fro, 
With message and defiance, went and came; 
Last, Ida’s answer, in a royal hand, 
But shaken here and there, and rolling words 
Oration-like. I kiss’d it and I read. 


‘*O brother, you have known the pangs we felt, 
What heats of indignation when we heard 
Of those that iron-cramp’d their women’s feet; 
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Of lands in which at the altar the poor bride 

Gives her harsh groom for bridal-gift a scourge; 

Of living hearts that crack within the fire 

Where smoulder their dead despots; and of 
those,— 

Mothers,—that, all prophetic pity, fling 

Their pretty maids in the running flood, and 
swoops 

The vulture, beak and talon, at the heart 

Made for all noble motion: and I saw 


75 That equal baseness lived in sleeker times 


With smoother men: the old leaven leaven’d all: 

Millions of throats would baw] for civil rights, 

No woman named: therefore I set my face 

Against all men, and lived but for mine own. 

Far off from men I built a fold for them: 

I stored it full of rich memorial: 

I fenced it round with gallant institutes, 

And biting laws to scare the beasts of prey 

And prosper’d; till a rout of saucy boys 

Brake on us at our books, and marr’d our peace, 

Mask’d like our maids, blustering I know not what 

Of insolence and love, some pretext held 

Of baby troth, invalid, since my will 

Seal’d not the bond—the striplings!—for their 
sport !— 

I tamed my leopards: shall I not tame these? 

Or you? or I? for since you think me touch’d 

In honour—what, I would not aught of false— 

Is not our cause pure? and whereas I know 
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Your prowess, Arac, and what mother’s blood 

You draw from, fight; you failing, I abide 395 

What end soever: fail you will not. Still 

Take not his life: he risk’d it for my own; 

His mother lives: yet whatsoe’er you do, 

Fight and fight well; strike and strike home. O 
dear 

Brothers, the woman’s Angel guards you, you 400 

The sole men to be mingled with our cause, 

The sole men we shall prize in the aftertime, 

Your very armour hallow’d, and your statues 

Rear’d, sung to, when, this gad-fly brush’d aside, 

We plant a solid foot into the Time, 405 

And mould a generation strong to move 

With claim on claim from right to right, till she 

Whose name is yoked with children’s, know her- 
self ; 

And Knowledge in our own land make her free, 

And, ever following those two crowned twins, 410 

Commerce and conquest, shower the fiery grain 

Of freedom broadcast over all that orbs 

Between the Northern and the Southern morn.”’ 


Then came a postscript dash’d across the rest. 
‘See that there be no traitors in your camp: 415 
We seem a nest of traitors—none to trust 
Since our arms fail’d—this Egypt-plague of men! 
Almost our maids were better at their homes, 
Than thus man-girdled here: indeed I think 
Our chiefest comfort is the little child 420 
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Of one unworthy mother; which she left: 

She shall not have it back: the child shall grow 
To prize the authentic mother of her mind. 

I took it for an hour in mine own bed 

This morning: there the tender orphan hands 
Felt at my heart, and seem’d to charm from thence 
The wrath I nurs’d against the world: farewell.”’ 


I ceased; he said, ‘‘Stubborn, but she may sit 
Upon a king’s right hand in thunderstorms, 
And breed up warriors! See now, tho’ yourself 
Be dazzled by the wildfire Love to sloughs 
That swallow common sense, the spindling king, 
This Gama swamp’d in lazy tolerance. 
When the man wants weight, the woman takes it 
= ap, 
And topples down the scales; but this is fixt 
As are the roots of earth and base of all; 
Man for the field and woman for the hearth: 
Man for the sword and for the needle she: 
Man with the head and woman with the heart: 
Man to command and woman to obey; 
All else confusion. Look you! the gray mare 
Is ill to live with, when her whinny shrills 
From tile to scullery, and her small goodman 
Shrinks in his armchair while the fires of Hell 
Mix with his hearth: but you—she’s yet a colt— 
Take, break her: strongly groom’d and straitly 
eurb’d. 
She might not rank with those detestable 
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That let the bantling scald at home, and brawl 
Their rights or wrongs like potherbs in the street. 
They say she’s comely; there’s the fairer chance: 
T like her none the less for rating at her! 
Besides, the woman wed is not as we, 
But suffers change of frame. A lusty brace 
Of twins may weed her of her folly. Boy, 
The bearing and the training of a child 
Is woman’s wisdom.”’ 
Thus the hard old king: 
I took my leave, for it was nearly noon: 
I pored upon her letter which I held, 
And on the little clause ‘‘take not his life:”’ 
I mused on that wild morning in the woods, 
And on the ‘‘Follow, follow, thou shalt win:’’ 
I thought on all the wrathful king had said, 
And how the strange betrothment was to end: 
Then I remember’d that burnt sorcerer’s curse 
That one should fight with shadows and should 
fall; 
And like a flash the weird affection came: 
King, camp and college turn’d to hollow shows; 
I seem’d to move in old memorial tilts, 
And doing battle with forgotten ghosts, 
To dream myself the shadow of a dream: 
And ere I woke it was the point of noon, 
The lists were ready. Empanoplied and plumed 
We enter’d in, and waited, fifty there 
Opposed to fifty, till the trumpet blared 
At the barrier like a wild horn in a land 
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Of echoes, and a moment, and once more 

The trumpet, and again: at which the storm 

Of galloping hoofs bare on the ridge of spears 

And riders front to front, until they closed 

In conflict with the crash of shivering points, 

And thunder. Yet it seem’d a dream, I dream’d 

Of fighting. On his haunches rose the steed, 

And into fiery splinters leapt the lance, 

And out of stricken helmets sprang the fire. 

Part sat like rocks: part reel’d but kept their 
seats : 

Part roll’d on the earth and rose again and drew: 

Part stumbled mixt with floundering horses. 
Down 

From those two bulks at Arac’s side, and down 

From Arac’s arm, as from a giant’s flail, 

The large blows rain’d, as here and everywhere 

He rode the mellay, lord of the ringing lists, 

And all the plain,—brand, mace, and shaft, and 
shield, — 

Shock’d, like an iron-clanging anvil bang’d 

With hammers; till I thought, can this be he 

From Gama’s dwarfish loins? if this be so, 

The mother makes us most—and in my dream 

I glanced aside, and saw the palace-front 

Alive with fluttering scarfs and ladies’ eyes, 

And highest, among the statues, statue-like, 


500 Between a cymbal’d Miriam and a Jael, 


With Psyche’s babe, was Ida watching us, 
A single band of gold about her hair, 
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Like a Saint’s glory up in heaven: but she 

No saint—inexorable—no tenderness— 

Too hard, too cruel: yet she sees me fight, 505 

Yea, let her see me fall! with that I drave 

Among the thickest and bore down a Prince, 

And Cyril, one. Yea, let me make my dream 

All that I would. But that large-moulded man, 

His visage all agrin as at a wake, 510 

Made at me thro’ the press, and, staggering back 

With stroke on stroke the horse and horseman, came 

As comes a pillar of electric cloud, 

Flaying the roofs and sucking up the drains, 

And shadowing down the champaign till it strikes 515 

On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, and 
splits, 

And twists the grain with such a roar that Earth 

Reels, and the herdsmen cry; for everything 

Gave way before him: only Florian, he 

That loved me closer than his own right eye, 520 

Thrust in between; but Arac rode him down: 

And Cyril seeing it, push’d against the Prince, 

With Psyche’s colour round his helmet, tough, 

Strong, supple, sinew-corded, apt at arms; 

But tougher, heavier, stronger, he that smote Bs 

And threw him: last I spurr’d; I felt my veins 

Stretch with fierce heat; a moment hand to hand, 

And sword to sword, and horse to horse we hung, 

Till I struck out and shouted; the blade glanced, 

I did but sheer a feather, and dream and truth 530 

Flow’d from me; darkness closed me; and I fell. 
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Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry: 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
“She must weep or she will die.”’ 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
“Sweet, my child, I live for thee.” 


My dream had never died or lived again. 

As in some mystic middle state I lay; 

Seeing I saw not, hearing not I heard: 

Tho’, if I saw not, yet they told me all 
5 So often that I speak as having seen. 


For so it seem’d, or so they said to me, 
That all things grew more tragic and more strange ; 
That when our side was vanquish’d and my cause 
Forever lost, there went up a great cry, 
10 The Prince is slain. My father heard and ran 
In on the lists, and there unlaced my casque 
125 
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And grovell’d on my body, and after him 
Came Psyche, sorrowing for Aglaia. 


But high upon the palace Ida stood 
With Psyene’s babe in arm: there on the roofs 
Like that great dame of Lapidoth she sang. 


“Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n: the seed, 
The little seed they laughed at in the dark, 
Has risen and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 
A thousand arms and rushes to the Sun. 


“Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n: they came, 
The leaves were wet with women’s tears: they heard 
The noise of songs they would not understand: 

They mark’d it with the red cross to the fall, 
And would have strown it, and are fall’n themselves. 


‘“Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n: they came, 
The woodmen with their axes: lo the tree! 
But we will make it faggots for the hearth, 
And shape it plank and beam for roof and floor, 
And boats and bridges for the use of men. 


‘“‘Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n; they struck; 


With their own blows they hurt themselves, nor knew 


There dwelt an iron nature in the grain: 
The glittering axe was broken in their arms, 
Their arms were shatter’d to the shoulder blade. 


“Our enemies have fall’n, but this shall grow 
A night of Summer from the heat, a breadth 
Of Autumn, dropping fruits of power: and roll’d 
With music in the growing breeze of Time, 
The tops shall strike from star to star, the fangs 
Shall move the stony bases of the world. 
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“And now, O maids, behold our sanctuary 

Is violate, our laws broken: fear we not 

45 To break them more in their behoof, whose arms 
Champion’d our cause and won it with a day 
Blanch’d in our annals, and perpetual feast, 
When dames and heroines of the golden year 
Shall strip a hundred hollows bare of Spring, 

50 To rain an April of ovation round 
Their statues, borne aloft, the three: but come, 
We will be liberal, since our rights are won. 
Let them not lie in the tents with coarse mankind, 
Il] nurses; but descend, and proffer these 

55 The brethren of our blood and cause, that there 
Lie bruised and maim’d, the tender ministries 
Of female hands and hospitality.”’ 


She spoke, and with the babe yet in her arms, 
Descending, burst the great bronze valves, and led 
60 A hundred maids in train across the Park. 
Some cowl’d, and some bare-headed, on they came, 
Their feet in flowers, her loveliest: by them went 
The enamour’d air sighing, and on their curls 
From the high tree the blossom wavering fell, 
65 And over them the tremulous isles of light 
Slided, they moving under shade: but Blanche 
At distance follow’d: so they came: anon 
Thro’ open field into the lists they wound 
Timorously; and as the leader of the herd 
70 That holds a stately fretwork to the Sun, 
And follow’d up by a hundred airy does, 
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Steps with a tender foot, light as on air, 

That lovely, lordly creature floated on 

To where her wounded brethren lay; there stay’d; 

Knelt on one knee,—the child on one,—and prest % 

Their hands, and call’d them dear deliverers, 

And happy warriors, and immortal names, 

And said: ‘‘ You shall not lie in the tents but here, 

And nursed by those for whom you fought, and 
served 

With female hands and hospitality.”’ 80 


Then, whether moved by this, or was it chance, 
She past my way. Up started from my side 
The old lion, glaring with his whelpless eye, 
Silent; but when she saw me lying stark, 
Dishelm’d and mute, and motionlessly pale, 85 
Cold ev’n to her, she sigh’d; and when she saw 
The haggard father’s face and reverend beard 
Of grisly twine, all dabbled with the blood 
Of his own son, shudder’d, a twitch of pain 
Tortured her mouth, and o’er her forehead past —% 
A shadow, and her hue changed, and she said: 
‘*He saved my life: my brother slew him for it.’’ 
No more: at which the king in bitter scorn 
Drew from my neck the painting and the tress, 
And held them up: she saw them, and a day 95 
Rose from the distance on her memory, 
When the good Queen, her mother, shore the tress 
With kisses, ere the days of Lady Blanche: 
And then once more she looked at my pale face: 
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100 Till understanding all the foolish work 

Of Fancy, and the bitter close of all, 

Her iron will was broken in her mind; 

Her noble heart was molten in her breast; 

She bow’d, she set the child on the earth; she laid 

A feeling finger on my brows, and presently 

“*O Sire,’’ she said, ‘‘he lives: he is not dead: 

O let me have him with my brethren here 

In our own palace: we will tend on him 

Like one of these; if so, by any means, 

110 ''o lighten this great clog of thanks, that make 
Our progress falter to the woman’s goal.”’ 
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She said: but at the happy word ‘‘he lives,’* 

My father stoop’d, refather’d o’er my wounds. 
So those two foes above my fallen life, 

115 With brow to brow like night and evening mixt 
Their dark and gray, while Psyche ever stole 
A little nearer, till the babe that by us, 
Half-lapt in glowing gauze and golden brede, 
Lay like a new-fall’n meteor on the grass, 

1220 Uncar’d for, spied its mother and began 
A blind and babbling laughter, and to dance 
Its body, and reach its fatling innocent arms 
And lazy lingering fingers. She the appeal 
Brook’d not, but clamouring out, ‘‘Mine—mine— 

not yours, 

125 It is not yours, but mine: give me the child,”’ 
Ceased all on tremble: piteous was the cry: 
So stood the nnhappy mother open-mouth’d, 
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And turn’d each face her way: wan was her cheek 
With hollow watch, her blooming mantle torn, 
Red grief and mother’s hunger in her eye, 

And down dead-heavy sank her curls, and half 
The sacred mother’s bosom, panting, burst 

The laces toward her babe; but she nor cared 

Nor knew it, clamouring on, till Ida heard, 
Look’d up, and rising slowly from me, stood 
Erect and silent, striking with her glance 

The mother, me, the child; but he that lay 
Beside us, Cyril, batter’d as he was, 

Trail’d himself up on one knee: then he drew 

Her robe to meet his lips, and down she look’d 

At the arm’d man sideways, pitying as it seem’d 
Or self-involved; but when she learnt his face, 
Remembering his ill-omen’d song, arose 

Once more thro’ all her height, and o’er him grew 
Tall as a figure lengthen’d on the sand 

When the tide ebbs in sunshine, and he said: 


“‘O fair and strong and terrible! Lioness 
That with your long locks play the Lion’s mane! 
But Love and Nature, these are two more terrible 
And stronger. See, your foot is on our necks, 
We vanquish’d, you the Victor of your will. 
What would you more? give her the child! remain 
Orb’d in your isolation: he is dead, 
Or all as dead: henceforth we let you be: 
Win you the hearts of women; and beware 
Lest, where you seek the common love of these, 
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The common hate with the revolving wheel 
Should drag you down, and some great Nemesis 
Break from a darken’d future, crown’d with fire, 
And tread you out forever: but howsoe’er 
Fix’d in yourself, never in. your own arms 
Yo hold your own, deny not hers to her, 
Give her the child! O if, I say, you keep 
One pulse that beats true woman, if you loved 
165 The breast that fed or arm that dandled you, 
Or own one port of sense not flint to prayer, 
Give her the child! or if you scorn to lay it, 
Yourself, in hands so lately claspt with yours, 
Or speak to her, your dearest, her one fault 
170 The tenderness, not yours, that could not kill, 
Give me it: J will give it her.”’ 
He said: 
At first her eye with slow dilation roll’d 
Dry flame, she listening; after sank and sank 
And, into mournful twilight mellowing, dwelt 
Full on the child; she took it: ‘‘Pretty bud! 
Lily of the vale! half open’d bell of the woods! 
Sole comfort of my dark hour, when a world 
Of traitorous friend and broken system made 
No purple in the distance, mystery, 
180 Pledge of a love not to be mine, farewell ; 
These men are hard upon us as of old, 
We two must part: and yet how fain was I 
To dream thy cause embraced in mine, to think 
I might be something to thee, when I felt 
185 Thy helpless warmth about my barren breast 
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In the dead prime: but may thy mother prove 
As true to thee as false, false, false to me! 

And, if thou needs must bear the yoke, I wish it 
Gentle as freedom’’—here she kiss’d it: then— 
‘“All good go with thee! take it, Sir,’’ and so 
Laid the soft babe in his hard-mailed hands, 
Who turn’d half-round to Psyche as she sprang 
To meet it, with an eye that swum in thanks; 
Then felt it sound and whole from head to foot, 
And hugg’d and never hugg’d it close enough, 
And in her hunger mouth’d and mumbled it, 
And hid her bosom with it; after that 

Put on more calm and added suppliantly : 


‘*We two were friends: I go to mine own land 
Forever: find some other: as for me 


I scarce am fit for your great plans: yet speak to 


me, 
Say one soft word and let me part forgiven.’’ 
But Ida spoke not, rapt upon the child. 


Then Arac. ‘‘Tda—’sdeath! you blame the man; 


You wrong yourselves—the woman is so hard 
Upon the woman. Come, a grace to me! 

I am your warrior: I and mine have fought 

Your battle: kiss her; take her hand, she weeps: 


*Sdeath! I would sooner fight thrice o’er than 


see it.’’ 


But Ida spoke not, gazing on the ground, 
And reddening in the furrows of his chin, 
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And moved beyond his custom, Gama said: 
‘‘T’ve heard that there is iron in the blood, 

And I believe it. Not one word? not one? 

Whence drew you this steel temper? not from me, 

Not from your mother, now a saint with saints. 

She said you had a heart—I heard her say it— 

‘Our Ida has a heart’—just ere she died— 

‘But see that some one with authority 

Be near her still’ and I—I sought for one— 

All people said she had authority— 

The Lady Blanche: much profit! Not one word; 

No! tho’ your father sues: see how you stand 

Stiff as Lot’s wife, and all the good knights 
maim’d, 

I trust that there is no one hurt to death, 

For your wild whim: and was it then for this, 

Was it for this we gave our palace up, 

Where we withdrew from summer heats and state, 

And had our wine and chess beneath the planes, 

And many a pleasant hour with her that’s gone, 

Ere you were born to vex us? Is it kind? 

Speak to her I say: is this not she of whom, 

When first she came, all flush’d you said to me 

Now had you got a friend of your own age, 

Now could you share your thought; now should 
men gee 

Two women faster welded in one love 

Than pairs of wedlock; she you walk’d with, she 

You talk’d with, whole nights long, up in the 
tower, 
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Of sine and arc, spheroid and azimuth, 

And right ascension, Heaven knows what; and 240 
now 

A word, but one, one little kindly word, 

Not one to spare her: out upon you, flint! 

You love nor her, nor me, nor any; nay, 

You shame your mother’s judgment too. Not one? 

You will not? well—no heart have you, or such —_245 

As fancies like the vermin in a nut 

Have fretted all to dust and bitterness.”’ 

So said the small king moved beyond his wont. 


But Ida stood nor spoke, drain’d of her force 
By many a varying influence and so long. 250 
Down thro’ her limbs a drooping languor wept: 
Her head a little bent; and on her mouth 
A doubtful smile dwelt like a clouded moon 
In a still water: then brare ont my sire, 
Lifting his grim head from my wounds. ‘‘O you, 255 
Woman, whom we thought woman even now, 
And were half fool’d to let you tend our son, 
Because he might have wish’d it—but we see 
The accomplice of your madness unforgiven, 
And think that you might mix his draught with 260 
deatb , 
When your skies change again: the rougher hand 
Is safer: on to the tents: take up the Prince.” 


He rose, and while each ear was prick’d to attend 
A tempest, thro’ the cloud that dimm’d her broke 
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A genial warmth and light once more, and shone 
Thro’ glittering drops on her sad friend. 
““Come hither, 
O Psyche,”’ she cried out, ‘‘embrace me, come, 
Quick while I melt; make reconcilement sure 
With one that cannot keep her mind an hour: 
Come to the hollow heart they slander so! 
Kiss and be friends, like children being chid! 
J seem no more: / want forgiveness too: 
I should have had to do with none but maids, 
That have no links with men. Ah false but 
dear, 
Dear traitor, too much lovw’d, why?—why?—Yet 
see, 
Before these kings we embrace you yet once more 
With all forgiveness, all oblivion, 
And trust, not love, you less. 
And now, O Sire, 
Grant me your son, to nurse, to wait upon him, 
Like mine own brother. For my debt to him, 
This nightmare weight of gratitude, I know it; 
Taunt me no more: yourself and yours shall have 
Free adit: we will scatter all our maids 
Till happier times each to her proper hearth: 
What use to keep them here—now? grant my 
prayer. 
Help, father, brother, help; speak to the king: 
Thaw this male nature to some touch of that 
Which kills me with myself, and drags me down 
From my fixt height to mob me up with all 
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The soft and milky rabble of womankind, 290 
Poor weakling ev’n as they are.”’ 
Passionate tears 
Follow’d: the king replied not: Cyril said: 
‘‘Your brother, Lady,—Florian,—ask for him 
Of your great Head—for he is wounded too— 
That you may tend upon him with the prince.”’ 295 
‘‘Ay so,”’ said Ida with a bitter smile, 
‘‘Our laws are broken: let him enter too.’’ 
Then Violet, she that sang the mournful song, 
And had a cousin tumbled on the plain, 
Petition’d too for him. ‘‘Ay so,”’ she said, 300 
‘‘T stagger in the stream: I cannot keep 
My heart an eddy from the brawling hour: 
We break our laws with ease, but let it be.”’ 
‘*Ay so?”’ said Blanche: ‘‘Amazed am I to hear 
Your Highness: but your Highness breaks with 305 
ease 
The law your Highness did not make: ’twas I. 
I had been wedded wife, I knew mankind, 
And block’d them out; but these men came to woo 
Your Highness—verily I think to win.”’ 
So she, and turn’d askance a wintry eye: 310 
But Ida with a voice, that like a bell 
Toll’d by an earthquake in a trembling tower, 
Rang ruin, answer’d full of grief and scorn. 


‘‘Hling our doors wide! all, all, not one, but all, 
Not only he, but by my mother’s soul, B15 
Whatever man lies wounded, friend or foe, 
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Shall enter, if he will. Let our girls flit, 

Till the storm die! but had you stood by us, 

The roar that breaks the Pharos from his base 
Had left us rock. She fain would sting us too, 
But shall not. Pass, and mingle with your likes. 
We brook no further insult but are gone.”’ 


She turn’d; the very nape of her white neck 
Was rosed with indignation: but the Prince 
Her brother came; the king her father charm’d 
Her wounded soul with words: nor did mine own 
Refuse her proffer, lastly gave his hand. 


Then us they lifted up, dead weights, and bare 
Straight to the doors: to them the doors gave way 
Groaning, and in the Vestal entry shriek’d 
The virgin marble under iron heels: 

And on they moved and gain’d the hall, and there 
Rested: but great the crush was, and each base, 
To left and right, of those tall columns drown’d 
In silken fluctuation and the swarm 

Of female whisperers: at the further end 

Was Ida by the throne, the two great cats 

Close by her, like supporters on a shield, 
Bow-back’d with fear: but in the centre stood 
The common men with rolling eyes; amazed 
They glared upon the women, and aghast 

The women stared at these, all silent, save 
When armour clash’d or jingled, while the day, 
Descending, struck athwart the hall, and shot 
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A flying splendour out of brass and steel, 
That o’er the statues leapt from head to head, 
Now fired an angry Pallas on the helm, 
Now set a wrathful Dian’s moon on flame, 
And now and then an echo started up, 
And shuddering fled from room to room, and died 
Of fright in far apartments. 

Then the voice 
Of Ida sounded, issuing ordinance: 
And me they bore up the broad stairs, and thro’ 
The long-laid galleries past a hundred doors 
To one deep chamber shut from sound, and due 
To languid limbs and sickness; left me in it; 
And others otherwhere they laid; and all 
That afternoon a sound arose of hoof 
And chariot, many a maiden passing home 
Till happier times; but some were left of those 
Held sagest, and the great lords out and in, 
From those two hosts that lay beside the walls, 
Walk’d at their will, and everything was changed. 
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Ask me no more: the moon may draw the sea; 


The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the shape 


With fold to-fold, of mountain or of cape; 
But O too fond, when have I answer’d thee? 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more: what answer should I give? 
T love not hollow cheek or faded eye: 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live; 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more: thy fate and mine are seal’d: 
I strove against the stream and all in vain: 
Let the great river take me to the main: 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield; 

Ask me no more. 


So was their sanctuary violated, 

So their fair college turn’d to hospital ; 

At first with all confusion: by and by 

Sweet order lived again with other laws: 

A kindlier influence reign’d; and everywhere 
Low voices with the ministering hand 


Hung round the sick: the maidens came, they 


talk’d, 
They sang, they read: till she not fair began 
To gather light, and she that was, became 
Her former beauty treble; and to and fro 
With books, with flowers, with Angel offices, 
139 
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Like creatures native unto gracious act, 
And in their own clear element, they moved. 


But sadness on the soul of Ida fell, 
And hatred of her weakness, blent with shame. 
Old studies fail’d; seldom she spoke: but oft 
Clomb to the roofs, and gazed alone for hours 
On that disastrous leaguer, swarms of men 
Darkening her female field: void was her use, 
And she as one that climbs a peak to gaze 
O’er land and main, and sees a great black cloud 
Drag inward from the deeps, a wall of night, 
Blot out the slope of sea from verge to shore, 
And suck the blinding splendour from the sand, 
And quenching lake by lake and tarn by tarn 
Expunge the world: so fared she gazing there; 
So blacken’d all her world in secret, blank 
And waste it seem’d and vain; till down she came, 
And found fair peace once more among the sick. 


And twilight dawn’d; and morn by morn the 

lark 

Shot up and shrill’d in flickering gyres, but I 

Lay silent in the muffled cage of life: 

And twilight gloom’d; and broader-grown the 
bowers 

Drew the great night into themselves, and Heaven, 

Star after star, arose and fell; but I, 

Deeper than those weird doubts could reach me, 
lay 
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Quite sunder’d from the moving Universe, 
Nor knew what eye was on me, nor the hand 
That nursed me, more than infants in their sleep. 


But Psyche tended Florian: with her oft, 
Melissa came; for Blanche had gone, but left 


Her child among us, willing she should keep 


Court-favour: here and there the small bright 
head, 

A light of healing, glanced about the couch, 

Or thro’ the parted silks the tender face 

Peep’d, shining in upon the wounded man 

With blush and smile, a medicine in themselves 

To wile the length from languorous hours, and 


draw 
The sting from pain; nor seem’d it strange that 
soon 


He rose up whole, and those fair charities 

Join’d at her side; nor stranger seem’d that hearts 
So gentle, so employ’d, should close in love, 

Than when two dewdrops on the petal shake 

To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down, 
And slip at once all-fragrant into one. 


Less prosperously the second suit obtain’d 
At first with Psyche. Not tho’ Blanche had sworn 
That after that dark night among the fields 
She needs must wed him for her own good name; 
Not tho’ he built upon the babe restored ; 
Nor tho’ she liked him, yielded she, but fear’d 
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To incense the Head once more; till on a day 
When Cyril pleaded, Ida came behind 

Seen but of Psyche: on her foot she hung 

A moment, and she heard, at which her face 
A little flushed, and she past on; but each 
Assumed from thence a half-consent involved 
In stillness, plighted troth, and were at peace. 


Nor only these: Love in the sacred halls 
Held carnival at will, and flying struck 
With showers of random sweet on maid and man. 
Nor did her father cease to press my claim, 
Nor did mine own, now reconciled; nor yet 
Did those twin brothers, risen again and whole; 
Nor Arac, satiate with his victory. 


But I lay still, and with me oft she sat: 
Then came a change; for sometimes I would catch 
Her hand in wild delirium, gripe it hard, 
And fling it like a viper off, and shriek 
“*You are not Ida;’’ clasp it once again, 
And call her Ida, tho’ I knew her not, 
And call her sweet, as if in irony, 
And call her hard and cold which seem’d a truth: 
And still she fear’d that I should lose my mind, 
And often she believed that I should die: 
Till out of long frustration of her care, 
And pensive tendance in the all-weary noons, 
And watches in the dead, the dark, when clocks 
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Throbb’d thunder thro’ the palace floors, or call’d 
On flying Time from all their silver tongues— 
And out of memories of her kindlier days, 
And sidelong glances at my father’s grief, 
And at the happy lovers heart in heart—— 

And out of hauntings of my spoken love, 

And lonely listenings to my mutter’d dream, 
And often feeling of the helpless hands, 

And wordless broodings on the wasted cheek— 
From all a closer interest flourish’d up, 
Tenderness touch by touch, and last, to these, 
Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 
By some cold morning glacier; frail at first 


And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 


But such as gather’d colour day by day. 


Last I woke sane, but well-nigh close to death 
For weakness: it was evening: silent light 
Slept on the painted walls, wherein were wrought 
Two grand designs; for on one side arose 
The women up in wild revolt, and storm’d 
At the Oppian law. Titanic shapes, they cramm’d 
The forum, and half-crush’d among the rest 
A dwarf-like Cato cower’d. On the other side 
Hortensia spoke against the tax; behind, 
A train of dames: by axe and eagle sat, 
With all their foreheads drawn in Roman scowls, 
And half the wolf’s-milk curdled in their veins, 
The fierce triumvirs; and before them paused 
Hortensia pleading: angry was her face, 
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I saw the forms: I knew not where I was: 
They did but look like hollow shows; nor more 
Sweet Ida: palm to palm she sat: the dew 120 
Dwelt in her eyes, and softer all her shape 
And rounder seem’d: I moved: I sigh’d: a toucn 
Came round my wrist, and tears upon my hand: 
Then all for languor and self-pity ran 
Mine down my face, and with what life I had, 125 
And like a flower that cannot all unfold, 
So drench’d it is with tempest, to the sun, 
Yet, as it may, turns toward him, I on her 
Fixt my faint eyes, and utter’d whisperingly : 


“Tf you be, what I think you, some sweet dream, 130 
I would but ask you to fulfil yourself: 
But if you be that Ida whom I knew, 
Task you nothing: only, if a dream, 
Sweet dream, be perfect. I shall die to-night. 
Stoop down and seem to kiss me ere J die.”’ 135 


I could no more, but lay like one in trance, 
That hears his burial talk’d of by his friends, 
And cannot speak, nor move, nor make one sign, 
But lies and dreads his doom. She turn’d; sne 
paused ; 
She stoop’d; and out of languor leapt a cry; 140 
- Leapt fiery Passion from the brinks of death; 
And I believed that in the living world 
My spirit closed with Ida’s at the lips; 
Till back I fell, and from mine arms she rose 
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145 Glowing all over noble shame; and all 
Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 
And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love; - 
150 And down the streaming crystal dropt; and she 
Far-fleeted by the purple island-sides, 
Naked, a double light in air and wave, 
To meet her Graces, where they deck’d her out 
For worship without end; nor end of mine, 
155 Stateliest, for thee! but mute she glided forth, 
Nor glanced behind her, and I sank and slept, 
Fill’d thro’ and thro’ with Love, a happy sleep. 


Deep in the night I woke: she, near me, held 
A volume of the Poets of her land: 
160 ‘here to herself, all in low tones, she read. 


‘Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white; 
Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk; 

Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font: 
The fire-fly wakens: waken thou with me. 


165 Now droops the milk-white peacock like a ghost, 
And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 


Now lies the Earth all Danaé to the stars, 
And all thy heart lies open unto me. 


Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
170 A shining furrow, as thy thoughts in me. 


Now folds the lily all her sweetness up 
And slips into the bosom of the lake: 
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So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me.” 


I heard her turn the page; she found a small 


Sweet Idyl, and once more, as low, she read: 


‘Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height: 


What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd sang) 
In height and cold, the splendour of the hills? 
But cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pine, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire; 

And come, for Love is of the valley, come, 

For Love is of the valley, come thou down 

And find him; by the happy threshold, he, 

Or hand in hand with Plenty in the maize, 

Or red with spirted purple of the vats, 

Or foxlike in the vine; nor cares to walk 

With Death and Morning on the silver horns, 

Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine, 

Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice, 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 

To roll the torrent out of dusky doors: 

But follow; let the torrent dance thee down 

To find him in the valley; let the wild 
Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone, and leave 

The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 
Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke, 
That like a broken purpose waste in air 

So waste not thou; but come; for all the vales 
Await thee; azure pillars of the hearth 

Arise to thee; the children call, and I 

Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every sound, 
Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.”’ 
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So she low-toned; while with shut eyes I lay 
Listening; then look’d. Pale was the perfect 
face ; 
The bosom with long sighs labour’d; and meek 
Seem’d the full lips, and mild the luminous eyes, 
And the voice trembled and the hand. She said 
Brokenly, that she knew it, she had fail’d 
In sweet humility; had fail’d in all; 
That all her labour was but'as a block 
Left in the quarry; but she still were loth, 
She still were loth to yield herself to one 
That wholly scorn’d to help their equal rights 
Against the sons of men, and barbarous laws. 
She pray’d me not to judge their cause from her 
That wrong’d it, sought far less for truth than 
power 

In knowledge: something wild within her breast, 
A greater than all knowledge, beat her down. 
And she had nursed me there from week to week: 
Much had she learnt in little time. In part 
It was ill counsel had misled the girl 
To vex true hearts: yet was she but a girl— 
‘*Ah fool, and made myself a Queen of farce! 
When comes another such? never, I think, 
Till the Sun drop, dead, from the signs.”’ 

Her voice 
Choked, and her forehead sank upon her hands, 
And her great heart thro’ all the faultful Past 
Went sorrowing in a pause I dared not break ; 
Till notice of a change in the dark world 
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Was lispt about the acacias, and a bird, 
That early woke to feed her little ones, 
Sent from a dewy breast a cry for light: 
She moved, and at her feet the volume fell. 


‘‘Blame not thyself too much,’’ I said, ‘‘nor 


blame 
Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws ; 
These were the rough ways of the world till now. 
Henceforth thou hast a helper, me, that know 
The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free: 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 


His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 


Stays all the fair young planet in her hands— 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow? but work no more alone! 
Our place is much: as far as in us lies 

We two will serve them both in aiding her— 
Will clear away the parasitic forms 

That seem to keep her up but drag her down— 
Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her—let her make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
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Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man, 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 
world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 


Till at the last she set herself to man, 


Like perfect music unto noble words; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the ‘l'o-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other ev’n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to meu: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
calm : 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 
May these things be!”’ 
Sighing she spoke ‘‘I fear 

They will not.” 

‘Dear, but let us type them now 
In our own lives, and this proud watchword rest 
Of equal; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal: each fulfils 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 
The single pure and perfect animal, 
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The two-cell’d heart beating, with one full stroke, 
Life.”’ 

And again sighing she spoke: ‘‘A dream 
That once was mine! what woman taught you 


this?’’ 


“¢ Alone,’’ I said, ‘‘from earlier than I know, 
Immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world, 
I loved the woman: he, that doth not, lives 
A drowning life, besotted in sweet self, 

Or pines in sad experience worse than death, 


Or keeps his wing’d affections clipt with crime: 


Yet was there one thro’ whom [I loved her, one 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 

No Angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In Angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the Gods and men, 

Who look’d all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seem’d to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Sway’d to her from their orbits as they moved, 
And girdled her with music. Happy he 

With such a mother! faith in womankind 


Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 


Comes easy to him, and tho’ he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.” 


“Batch 


Said Ida, tremulousl;, *‘so all unlike— 
It seems you love to cheat yourself with words: 
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This mother is your model. I have heard 
Of your strange doubts: they well might be: I 
seem 
A mockery to my own self. Never, Prince; 
You cannot love me.”’ 
“Nay but thee,’’ I said, 
‘From yearlong poring on thy pictured eyes, 
Ere seen I loved, and loved thee seen, and saw 
Thee woman thro’ the crust of iron moods 
That mask’d thee from men’s reverence up, and 
forced 
Sweet love on pranks of saucy boyhood: now, 
Giv’n back to life, to life indeed, thro’ thee, 
Indeed I love: the new day comes, the light 
Dearer for night, as dearer thou for faults 
Lived over: lift thine eyes; my doubts are dead, 
My haunting sense of hollow shows: the change, 
This truthful change in thee has kill’d it. Dear, 
Look up, and let thy nature strike on mine, 
Like yonder morning on the blind half-world; 
Approach and fear not; breathe upon my brows; 
In that fine air I tremble, all the past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
Is morn to more, and all the rich to-come 
Reels, as the golden Autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning weeds. Forgive 
me, 
I waste my heart in signs: let be. My bride, 
My wife, my life. O we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 
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And so thro’ those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee: come, 
Yield thyself up: my hopes and thine are one: 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself; 

Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.” 
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CONCLUSION 


So closed our tale, of which I give you all 
The random scheme as wildly as it rose: 
The words are mostly mine; for when we ceased 
There came a minute’s pause, and Walter said, 
‘*T wish she had not yielded!’ then to me, 
““What, if you dressed it up poetically !”’ 
So pray’d the men, the women: I gave assent: 
Yet how to bind the scattered scheme of seven 
Together in one sheaf? What style could suit? 
The men required that I should give throughout 
The sort of mock-heroic gigantesque, 
With which we banter’d little Lilia first : 
The women—and perhaps they felt their power, 
For something in the ballads which they sang, 
Or in their silent influence as they sat, 
Had ever seem’d to wrestle with burlesque, 
And drove us, last, to quite a solemn close— 
They hated banter, wish’d for something real, 
A gallant fight, a noble princess—why 
Not make her true-heroic—true-sublime? 
Or all, they said, as earnest as the close? 
Which yet with such a framework scarce could be. 
Then rose a little feud betwixt the two, 
Betwixt the mockers and the realists: 
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And I, betwixt them both, to please them both, 
And yet to give the story as it rose, 

I moved as in a strange diagonal, 

And maybe neither pleased myself nor them. 


But Lilia pleased me, for she took no part 
In our dispute: the sequel of the tale 
Had touch’d her; and she sat, she pluck’d the 

grass, 

She flung it from her, thinking: last, she fixt 
A showery glance upon her aunt, and said, 
‘*You—tell us what we are,’’ who might have told, 
For she was cramm’d with theories out of books, 
But that there rose a shout: the gates were closed 
At sunset, and the crowd were swarming now, 
To take their leave, about the garden rails. 


So I and some went out to these: we climb’d 
The slope to Vivian-place, and turning saw 
The happy valleys, half in ight, and half 
Far-shadowing from the west, a land of peace; 
Gray halls alone among their massive groves; 
Trim hamlets; here and there a rustic tower 
Half-lost in belts of hop and breadths of wheat; 
The shimmering glimpses of a stream; the seas; 
A red sail, or a white; and far beyond, 
Imagined more than seen, the skirts of France. 


‘‘Look there, a garden!’’ said my college friend, 
The Tory member’s elder son, ‘‘and there! 
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God bless the narrow sea which keeps her off, 
And keeps our Britain, whole within herself, 
A nation yet, the rulers and the ruled— 

Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 
Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made 
Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manhood firm against the crowd— 
But yonder, whiff! there comes a sudden heat, 
The gravest citizen seems to lose his head, 
The king is scared, the soldier will not fight, 
The little boys begin to shoot and stab, 

A kingdom topples over with a shriek 

Like an old woman, and down rolls the world 
In mock heroics stranger than our own; 
Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 

No graver than a schoolboys’ barring out; 
Too comic for the solemn things they are, 

Too solemn for the comic touches in them, 
Like our wild Princess with as wise a dream 
As some of theirs—God bless the narrow seas! 
I wish they were a whole Atlantic broad.”’ 


‘‘Have patience,’’ I replied, ‘‘ourselves are full 
Of social wrong; and maybe wildest dreams 
Are but the needful preludes of the truth: 
For me, the genial day, the happy crowd, 
The sport half-science, fill me with a faith. 
This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart. Patience! Give it time 
To learn its limbs: there is a hand that guides.”’ 
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In such discourse we gain’d the garden rails, 
And there we saw Sir Walter where he stood, 
Before a tower of crimson holly-oaks, 

Among six boys, head under head, and look’d 

No little lily-handed Baronet he, 

A great broad-shoulder’d genial Englishman, 

A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, 

A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 

A patron of some thirty charities, 

A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 

A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none; 
Fair-hair’d and redder than a windy morn; 

Now shaking hands with him, now him, of those 
That stood the nearest—now address’d to speech— 
Who spoke few words and pithy, such as closed 
Welcome, farewell, and welcome for the year 

To follow: a shout rose again, and made 

The long line of the approaching rookery swerve 
From the elms, and shook the branches of the deer 
From slope to slope thro’ distant ferns, and rang 
Beyond the bourn of sunset; O, a shout 

More joyful than the city-roar that hails 

Premier or king! Why should not these great Sirs 
Give up their parks some dozen times a year 

To let the people breathe? So thrice they cried, 

I likewise, and in groups they stream’d away. 


But we went back to the Abbey, and sat on, 
So much the gathering darkness charm’d: we sat 
But spoke not, rapt in nameless reverie, 
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Perchance upon the future man: the walls 

110 Blacken’d about us, bats wheel’d, and owls 

whoop’d, 

And gradually the powers of the night, 
That range above the region of the wind, 
Deepening the courts of twilight broke them up 
Thro’ all the silent spaces of the worlds, 

15 Beyond all thought into the Heaven of Heavens. 


Last little Lilia, rising quietly, 
Disrobed the glimmering statue of Sir Ralph 
From those rich silks, and home well-pleased we 
went. 


1809. 
1811. 


LIFE OF TENNYSON 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Born, August 6, at Somersby in Lincolnshire. 
Arthur Hallam born. 


1816-20. Tennyson at Louth Grammar School. 
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Published, with his brother Charles, Poems by Two 
Brothers. 

Entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Met Arthur Hallam. 

Won the Chancellor’s Prize in poetry. 

Poems, Chiefly Lyrical. 

Journey to the Pyrenees, with Arthur Hallam. 

Left Cambridge. Tennyson’s father died. 

Poems. 

Death of Arthur Hallam, September 13. 
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Received a pension, £200, from the Crown. 

The Princess. 

Made Poet Laureate. Jn Memoriam. 

Married Emily Sellwood. Went to live at Twick- 
enham. 

Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 

Hallam Tennyson born. 

Settled at Farringford, Isle of Wight. 

Charge of the Light Brigade. 
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Maud, and other Poems. 

D.C.L., Oxford. 

[Four] Idylls of the King. 

Journey to Portugal. 

Second journey to the Pyrenees. 

Enoch Arden. 
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1865. Death of Tennyson's mother. 

1867. Bought estate at Aldworth, Sussex. 

1869. The Holy Grail, and other Poems. 

1872. Gareth and Lynette. The Last Tournament. 

1875. Queen Mary. 

1877. Harold. 

1879. The Lover’s Tale. 

The Falcon, at St. James’s Theatre. 

1880. Ballads ang other Poems. 

1881. The Cup, dthe Lyceum Theatre. 

1882. The Promise of May, at the Globe Theatre. 

1884. Made a Peer as Baron of Aldworth and Farring- 

ford. 
Becket. 

1885. Tiresias, and other Poems. 

1886. Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. 
Death of Lionel Tennyson. 

1889. Demeter, and other Poems. 

1892. The Foresters, at Daly’s Theatre, New York. 
Death of Tennyson, October 6, at Aldworth. 
Burial in Westminster Abbey, October 12. 
The Death of none, Akbar’s Dream, and other 

Poems, published October 28. 


VERSIFICATION 


To obtain the present richness and variety of verse in The 
Princess, Tennyson took great pains in the construction. Of 
the many rhythmical and metrical expedients he adopted, 
the following examples (based upon Professor James Had- 
ley’s study of the poem, in his L’ssays, Philological and Crit- 
ical) are among the most characteristic. We find: 


I. ‘*The so-called elision—more truly, the blending of a 
final vowel with the vowel initial of a following word into 
a single syllable, or at least what passes for such in the 
rhythm.’’ 


‘*T would the old God of war himself were dead.”’ 


‘A pird’s-eye view of all the ungracious past.” 
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“OQ Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow and light 
Upon her lattice.” 


Il. The same blending often occurs where the second word 
begins with a weak consonant. 


“Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine.” 


“ Whichever side be Victor, in the halloo 
Will topple to the trumpet down.” 


III. So, too, in a single word, two syllables often count as 
one in the rhythm. 


‘‘ Some erying there was an army in the land.” 
“And highest among the statues, statue-like.”’ 
IV. In the, of the, etc., are often treated as filling only one 
rhythmical place. 
“Better have died, and spilt our bones in the flood.” 
““With the air of the trumpet round him, and leaps in.” 


V. Often a short syllable (especially if, as in the second 
example below, it be final, and followed by an initial vowel) 
is not given a place by itself in the metre. The following 
italicized words are treated as dissyllables: 


‘The general foe. More soluble is this knot.’’ 
‘Some palace in our own land, where you shall reign.”’ 


VI. There are many passages of irregular rhythm, in 
which the sound is admirably suited to the sense. 


‘‘And in the blast and bray of the long horn 
And serpent-throated bugle, undulated 
The banner.”’ 


‘‘Palpitated, her hand shook, and we heard 
In the dead hush the papers that she held 
Rustle.”’ 


NOTES 


In these notes many of the more obvious allusions to historical, clas- 
sical, and Biblical persons, events, or places, are not explained. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


BoyNTON, Henry W. Boynton’s edition of The Princess (New York, 
Boston and Chicago, 1896). 

DAWSON, Mr. 8. E. Dawson’s Study of The Princess (second edition, 
Montreal, 1884), 

RouFE, Dr. William J. Rolfe’s edition of The Princess (third edition, 
Boston, New York and Chicago, 1890). 

Cf.,compare. Kd., edition. Pp., pages. 


PROLOGUE. 


2. Lawns, Open, grassy fields. Cf. Milton (On the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity, lines 85 and 87): 
“The shepherds on the lawn... 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row.” 


5. Institute. The People’s Institute for the education of 
the laboring classes. 

12. Their names. Botanical. 

15. Ammonites. The large fossil shells of a kind of 
euttle-fish. Wirst bones of Time. Fossils of various sorts. 

17. Celts. Primitive implements of stone or bronze. 
Calumets. A kind of tobaeco-pipe used by the American 
Indians. 

20. Laborious orient ivory. Chinese balls, carved, one 
inside another, out of the solid block. The line is famous 
for the art with which the sound is adapted to the sense. 

21. Crease, or kris. A heavy dagger with a wavy blade. 

90. Satiated. ‘‘We need to remember, in reading British 
verse, that the secondary accent which we give to so many 
words of four or five syllables is almost unknown in Eng- 
land.” (Boynton.) 

113. The Proctor’s dogs. The Proctors are subordinate 
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officers of discipline. They are attended by servants, a 
kind of University police, called ‘‘bull-dogs” by the stu- 
dents. 

161. Lost their weeks. Because of absence from the col- 
lege, they were unable to count the term as one of the nine 
terms of actual residence which candidates for the bache- 
lor’s degree at Cambridge must pass. 

199. Solecisms. Here the word means “things out of 
the ordinary; extravagances.” 


Me 


5-21. These lines, like all the others dealing with the 
‘‘ weird seizures,” were added in the fourth edition. 

19. Court-Galen. Galen, a famous physician, lived in 
the second century, A. D. 

27. Pedant’s. Pedagogue’s. 

33. Prozy-wedded, ete. In some cases of marriage by 
proxy, the representative of the bridegroom stripped his 
leg to the knee, as part of the ceremony. In the present 
instance, as the Princess points out (V. 388-390), the par- 
ties to the contract were too young to give consent, and the 
marriage was therefore invalid. ‘‘At eight years old,” she 
could have gone through a ceremony only of very formal 
betrothal. 

65. Cook’d his spleen. Smothered his anger. Cf. the 
figurative use of coquere in Plautus, Livy, Cicero, and other 
Latin writers. 

109. Tilth and grange. Tilled ground and farm-build- 
ings. 

110. Blowing bosks of wilderness. Thickets that have run 
wild, and are blossoming with flowers. 

111. Mother-city. Metropolis. 

116. Without astar. King Gama does not wear the dec- 
orations of any order. 

170. The liberties. The outlying grounds of the Prin- 
cess’s University. 

239. Uranian Venus. The ‘heavenly’ or spiritual 
Aphrodite of Plato’s Symposium, 

244. Onthis line the poet, in a letter to Mr. S. E. Daw- 
son, has made an interesting comment: 
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“There was a period in my life when, as an artist, Turner 
for instance, takes rough sketches of landskip, ete., in 
order to work them eventually into some great picture, so 
I was in the habit of chronicling, in four or five words or 
more, whatever might strike me as picturesque in nature. 
I never put these down, and many and many a line has gone 
away on the north wind, but some remain, ¢.g.: 

“A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight. Suggestion: 
The sea one night at Torquay, when Torquay was the most 
lovely sea-village in England, tho’ now a smoky town. The 
sky was covered with thin vapor, and the moon was behind 
it.’ (Dawson, pp. ix. and x.) 


SONG. 


“T may tell you,’ said Tennyson, in the letter quoted 
just above, ‘“‘that the songs were not an after-thought. 
Before the first edition came out I deliberated with myself 
whether I should put songs in between the separate divis- 
ions of the poem: Again, I thought, the poem will explain 
itself; but the public did not see that [Psyche’s] child, as 
you say, was the heroine of the piece, and at last I con- 
quered my laziness, and inserted them.” 

The songs first appeared in the third edition, 1850. 


10% 


8,9. That sang all round with laurel. Rolfe explains this 
as meaning ‘‘ haunted by birds and bees.”” To Boynton the 
suggestion of Hallam Tennyson seems more reasonable, 
“that the poet had in mind simply the rustling of the 
laurel-leaves in the wind.” 

60. The boards. The register of undergraduates. 

64, 65. She that taught the Sabine. The nymph Egeria, 
who by her counsels helped Numa Pompilius (Sabine by 
birth, and second king of Rome) to give wise laws. 

66. The foundress of the Babylonian wall. Semiramis. 

67. The Carian Artemisia. The Carian queen who fought 
on the side of Xerxes at Salamis,—not she who built the 
Mausoleum. 

69. The Palmyrene. Zenobia. 
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87. Forms. The English name for long benches such 
as are used in schools. 

97. Thedame. The wife of Midas. According to some 
poets, it was she who could not keep the secret. 

412. Appraised. ‘‘ Praised, approved; a rare use of the 
word.” (Rolfe). The Lycian custom. By the account of 
Herodotus, the Lycians took their family names from their 
mothers, and traced their descent through the maternal 
ancestry. 

113. That lay,ete. The Etruscan women, who were ad- 
mitted to banquets. 

117. Laws Salique. The Salic law in France excluded 
women from the throne. See Shakspere, Henry V., I. ii. 
35-51 (Temple ed.). 

144. Verulam. Lord Bacon. 

151. Lapt. Enfolded. Cf. Milton (Z’ Allegro): 


“Lap me in soft Lydian airs.” 


See also R. Barnefield, The Nightingale. (Golden Treasury, 
ed. 1894, p. 28): 


‘“*King Pandion, he is dead. 
All thy friends are lapped in lead.” 


166. Parted. Departed. In this sense Mistress Quickly 
uses the word, when she tells of Falstaff’s death: 


“A? parted even just between twelve and one, even at the 
turning o’ the tide.” 
Cf. also Gray’s Hlegy, I.: ‘the knell of parting day.” 


As often happens in proverbs, the older meaning is pre- 
served in the maxim: ‘‘ Welcome the coming, speed the 
parting guest.” 

188. Grange. Here used for ‘‘granary.” 

209. Garth. Garden. 

319. Dandid. Danaiis, a mythical king, commanded 
his fifty daughters (the Danaides) to kill their husbands. 
All but one daughter, Hypermnestra, obeyed. The forty- 
nine guilty Danaids were punished in the lower world by 
being condemned forever to draw water in leaky vessels. 
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420. Astrean age. After the Iron Age was come, the 
gods lived no more among men. Astrea, Goddess of 
Justice, was the last of the deities to depart; and it was 
said that whenever the Golden Age should return, she 
would be the first to appear again on earth. 


ee 


34. Invrubric. In red, like rubrics in a prayer-book. 

90. Sphere. The upper air. 

99. Samian Here. The island of Samos was a favorite 
seat of Hera (Juno). 

100. Memnon. The Egyptian statue which gave forth 
musical sounds at sunrise. 

111. Prime. Primeval. 

120. Fabled nothing fair. Invented no plausible story. 

153, 154. Take the dip of certain strata. Measure their 
inclination to the horizon. 

159. Platans. Plane-trees (platanus). 

179. Retinue. The word is here accented on the second 
syllable. 

212. Vashti. See the book of Hsther, i. 12. 

246. The one Pou Sto. From the famous- saying of 
Archimedes, és pot 70d o7@, kat Kv Thy ynv.—(Pappus Alex- 
andrinus, Collectio, VIII., 11, 10.) ‘‘Give me a place te 
stand on, and I will move the world.” 

280-282. Dare we dream, ete. Dare we dream that the 
Creator is a mere workman who gains in skill by practice? 

285. Diotima. A wise woman of Mantinea, who is said 
to have instructed Socrates. 

331. Fair Corinna’s triumph. This was over Pindar, 
“the bearded Victor of ten thousand hymns.” Pausanias, 
who saw her portrait, says (IX..22.5) that her beaxty, and 
the more familiar dialect in which she’sang, had something 
to do with the decision of the judges. 


SONG. 


This song, it is said, was suggested by the bugle-music 
of the boatmen on Lake Killarney. 
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IV. 


2. That hypothesis. The nebular hypothesis of Laplace. 

21-40. ‘One of my family,” is the comment of Mrs. 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, ‘‘remembers hearing Tennyson 
say that ‘Tears, idle tears’ was suggested by Tintern 
Abbey.” 

59. Kez. Dry stalks of hemlock; here used for any 
wild growth. 

60, 61. The beard-blown goat hang on the shaft. That is, 
“though the goat, his beard blowing in the wind, stand 
precariously on the ruined pillar.” 

100, 101. Like the Ithacensian suitors, ete. The suitors 
of Penelope failed to recognize Ulysses in his disguise; and 
they laughed strangely, without knowing why. With alien 
lips is a translation of the Greek, ‘‘with other men’s jaws.”’ 
See the Odyssey, XX. 347. 

104. Bulbul. ‘The Persian name of the nightingale, 
whose love for the rose is a favorite theme with Saadi and 
his brother poets. Gulistan is Persian for rose-garden, 
and Saadi takes it as the title of his book of poems.” 
(Rolfe.) 

185. The hunter. Actzeon, who came upon Diana and 
her nymphs bathing, was turned into a stag. 

194. The Bear. The constellation Ursa Major, with its 
seven slow suns, the seven stars of the ‘‘ Dipper.” 

Cf. Milton (J/ Penseroso, lines 85-87) : 


‘* Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear.” 


The constellations and their movements seem to have 
attracted Tennyson greatly. 

207. Judith. See the book of Judith in the Apocrypha. 
' 236. But as the waterlily, ete. Tennyson, in his letter 
to Dawson, said that the figure was suggested by—‘‘Water- 
lilies in my own pond, seen on a gusty day with my own 
eyes. They did slide and start in the sudden puffs of wind, 
till caught and stayed by the tether of their own stalks.” 

255. The mystic fire, The electrical phenomenon, St. 
Elmo’s fire, or corposant. 
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260. Blowzed. Coarsely ruddy from wind and weather. 

275. Castalies. Fountain-heads of poetry. Castalia, 
or Castaly, the fountain on Parnassus, was sacred to the 
Muses. 

292. Jonah’s gourd. See the book of Jonah, iv. 6. 

366. When the wild peasant, etc. The poet had in mind 
the ‘‘rick-fire days,” some years before this poem was 
written, when the working people made so much trouble 
among English homesteads. 

418. Cassiopéia. The Ethiopian queen, who became a 
constellation. 

419. Persephone. Proserpina, whom Pluto carried down 
to Hades and made his queen. 

422. Frequence. Throng. 

426. Landskip, the earlier form of landscape, is always 
used by Tennyson, in both poetry and prose. 

427. Dwarfs of presage. The Prince means that the 
famous people and places, when once seen, fell far below 
what he had been led to expect; that they were belittled 
by the greatness of their reputation. 

436. The seal does music. ‘‘A flute will sometimes attract 
[seals] to a boat; and the ringing of the church bell at 
Hoy, in Orkney, has often caused the appearance of numer- 
ous seals in the little bay.” (Rolfe.) 


We 


2. A stationary voice. The voice of asentinel. Dawson 
cites the (post-classical) Latin, stationarit milites, and the 
French soldats stationnaires. 

13. Jnnumerous. Innumerable. 

25. Mawkin (also spelled malkin). A kitchen-wench. 

37. Transient.. Passing. Cf. the Latin transiens. 

250. The airy Giant. Orion. 

284. Her that talked down the fifty wisest men. St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, the daughter of King Costis and Sabinella, 
queen of Egypt, converted to Christianity the fifty wise men 
whom the Emperor Maxentius sent to dispute with her. 

319. False daughters. Ducklings. 

355. Tomyris. Queen of the, Massagetae, defeated 
Cyrus the Great, 529 B.C. Having found the king’s body 
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among the slain, she took the head, dipped it in a skin of 
blood, and bade him drink his fill. Herodotus I. 214. 

367. Lands. Russia in the seventeenth century. 

372. Flood. The Ganges. 

488. Two bulks. His two brothers. 

491. Mellay. Confused fight. (French mélée.) 

500. Miriam. See Exodus xv. 20, 21. Jael. See Judges 
iv. 17-22. 

Vi. 

16. That great dame of Lapidoth. Deborah. See Judges 
iv. and v. 

47. Blanch’d. Propitious. Cf. the use of the Latin 
albus in this sense. 

48. The golden year. The coming golden age. 

118. Brede. Embroidery. Cf. Keats, Ode on a Grecian 
Urn. 


“O Attic shape! Fair attitude, with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought.” 


126. Ontremble. This is, as has been noted, an early 
English form. On and a- were used interchangeably. See 
Acts xiii. 86. ‘‘ For David, after he had served his own 
generation by the will of God, fell on sleep.””. Even now 
we say sometimes on board, sometimes aboard. 

166. Port. Portal. 

186. Prime here means the dead hours before dawn. 

283. Adit. Access, or entrance. 

319. The Pharos, one of the seven wonders of the world, 
was a lighthouse at the entrance to the harbor of Alex- 
andria. 

338. Supporters. In heraldry, they are the figures 
standing at either side of a coat of arms. 

355. Due. Devoted. 


AMIDE 


19. Void was her use. Her life was empty of its usual 
occupations. 

109. The Oppian law, enacted at Rome (215 B.C.) when 
Hannibal was approaching the city, forbade any woman to 
' wear gay-colored robes, to be adorned with more than half 
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an ounce of gold, or to drive ina chariot. After the war 
(in Cato’s consulate, 195 B.C.), the women rose, crowded 
the forum, and had the law repealed. 

112. Hortensia, a Roman matron, daughter of the 
orator Hortensius, spoke successfully against a tax im- 
posed on women during the second triumvirate, 44 B.C. 

148. Thatother. Aphrodite rising from the sea. Far- 
fleeted—three lines below—is possibly a reminiscence of 
Chaucer’s Venus ‘‘fleting” (i.¢., floating) ‘‘in the largé 
sea.” (Knightes Tale, line 1098.) 

189. ‘With Death and Morning on the silver horns.”” Morn- 
ing walks on the mountain peaks, and Death is her com- 
panion, because Life has no home on those summits, or 
must face Death in attempting to scale them. This is 
Rolfe’s explanation, approved by the poet himself. 

230. from the signs of the Zodiac. 

245. Out of Lethe. Out of the oblivion before birth. 

255. Burgeon. Bud. 


CONCLUSION 


58.- Yonder. In France. 

TO. The narrow seas. The Straits of Dover. 
87. Pine. Pineapple. 

94. Closed. Included. 
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THE SKYLARK? 


Hart to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


ar 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 1° 
In the golden hghtning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightning, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. a 


The pale purple even * 
Melts around thy flight; 


1 Written in 1820. 

“In the spring we spent a week or two near Leghorn, bor- 
rowing the house. of some friends, who were absent on a journey to 
England. It was a beautiful evening while wandering among 
the lanes, whose myrtle hedges were the bowers of the fireflies, that 
we heard the carolling of the skylark, which inspired one of the 
most beautiful of his poems. ”—Mrs. Shelley. 

“He has tested to the uttermost the capacities of language, 
and has exhausted its resources in this wonderful ode. ’“—De Mille. 

2 Also the morning. 
“Alas;it’s no thy neebor weet, 
The bonnie Lark, companion meet 
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Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad day-light 
Thou art unseen,—but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 3 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see—we feel that it is there; 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As when night is bare 
From one lonely cloud 4 
The moon rains out her beams and heaven is over- 


flowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drop so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light ° of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden,® 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 
Bending thee ’mong the dewy weet, 
Wi’ speckled breast, 
When upward springing, blithe, to greet 
“The purpling east. ’—Burns.—1786. 
3 “Like the fading of astarinto the sky 
While you are gazing atit.” © 


t 
i=) 


25 


4 The night is bare except for the one cloud behind which 


the moon is hiding her disk. 
5 A“ privacy of glorious light” is his. 
6 unasked; no felt want for the hymns. 
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Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in seeret hour 
With musie sweet as love,—which overflows her 


bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Seattering unbeholden * 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which sereen it from 
the view: 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, _ 
By warm winds ®* deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 


Ag 


50 


Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged 


thieves: ® 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 


Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass: °° 


Teach us, Sprite or Bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 


7 not seen. 
8 “like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odor. ” 
—Twelfih Night, Act I, Scene 1. 
9 the winds. 
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I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 1° 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus Hymenzal, 
Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine, would be all 


But an empty vaunt, 


A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ¢ 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of 
pain ? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest—but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream— 


Or how could thy notes flow in such a erystal stream 


We look before and after,’? 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 


10 the commodities in which lyric poetry often deals. 
11 “Looking before and after. ”—Shakespeare. 


_ 
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75 


80 


9 85 


This stanza marks the contrast between our joy and the appar- 


ent joy of the maker of such marvelous music. 
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With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 


thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate and pride and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all treasures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then—as I am listening 
now. 


90 


95 


100 


105 


Compare with the expression of the power of Music in Kubla 


Khan, 42-54. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. BIOGRAPHY 


There is a familiar engraving which represents an 
imaginary gathering of Washington Irving and his literary 
eee asa friends at Sunnyside, the home of Irving’s 
his literary later years. In the center of the foreground 
cates Irving is seated, a somewhat portly, smooth- 
faced and kindly-looking man of fifty or more. At his 
“near left stands James K. Paulding, an early literary - 
comrade and life-long friend. Near by sit Bryant, the. 
poet and editor, Cooper, the novelist, and Bancroft, the 
historian. Somewhat in the background stands a younger 
man—EKmerson, the poet and philosopher. On the right 
the place of honor is held by Prescott, Irving’s friendly 
rival in the field of Spanish history. Here also are Hal- 
leck, remembered as the author of Marco Bozzaris, and, 
again in the background, several younger men—Nathan- 
iel Parker Willis, William Gilmore Simms, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Holmes. But the center of the picture is 
Irving; all the other figures of the group’ combine to 
bring him out with special prominence. 

This fancy of the artist pictures to us very well the 
place of Washington Irving in American letters during 
the later years of his life. Other names were becoming 
known—those of Longfellow, Hawthorne, HEmerson— 
narves that were destined to equal, some of them perhaps 
to surpass, his in renown; but they were the names 
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of young men, candidates for fame and as yet hardly well 
breathed in the race. Irving was nearing the term of a 
long and prosperous career, a career that covers one-half 
of our whole literary history. He could look back to the 
time when American letters were not yet in existence, for 


oe he himself was the chief founder of them. 
merican 


literature Until within a few years of the Revolution- 
ous ary War men had been too much engaged 
rving. 


in clearing farms and building homes te 
spend much time on the more leisurely pursuits of art and 
letters. There were historians, for example Bradford and 
Winslow; and preachers, for example Cotton Mather and 
Jonathan Edwards. But often their work is crude in 
form and narrow in subject-matter; when we read the 
writers of this period now it is with something of the anti- 
quarian’s pleasure in their quaintness and archaisms, or the 
historian’s interest in the information to be derived from 
them. In asomewhat later period the intellectual stir that 
preceded and accompanied the Revolution bore fruit in a 
plentiful yield of state papers, speeches, pamphlets, and 
even poetry. Some of it is extremely vigorous, and at its 
time it was effective. But, as is almost always true of lit- 
erature written for a special time or occasion, very little 
of it has outlived the period of its production. With the | 
possible exception of Woolman the Quaker’s Journal, the 
only American book written before the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War that still holds a worthy place by reason of 
its literary excellence is Franklin’s Autobwgraphy. Yet 
nothing was further from Frankiin’s intention than the 
composition of a work of literature. Franklin was states- 
man, scientist, philanthropist, all more or less consciously ; 
but he has come to be counted among men of letters 
almost by accident. The first writer in America who 
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deliberately chose letters as a profession was Charles 
Brockden Brown, a moderately successful journalist and 
novelist of the first decade of this century. But Brown’s 
work did not have sufficient power or originality to draw 
together and give form to the incipient literary tendencies 
of the country. Irving, the first American to gain wide 
reputation abroad, was also the first to gain a reputation 
at home that has proved lasting. Cooper and Bryant were 
his near followers; but all the other names in the first 
flowering period of American literature came into promi- 
nence only after his fame had reached its zenith. 

Irving was born in New York in 1783, the year the 
Treaty of Paris was signed and the independence of the 
United States formally acknowledged. 
Washington, for whom he was named, was 
inaugurated when Irving was six years old; and we are 
told that when he came to New York to take the oath 
‘of office as first President, he placed his hands upon 
the head of his youthful namesake and gave him his 
blessing. 

That America of which Washington took control in 
1789 was an almost inconceivably different country from 
the America of to-day. ‘The settled portions of it were 
still a mere fringe along the Atlantic coast. Eighteen 
years were to pass before Fulton made his first experi- 
ments with the ‘‘Clermont’’ on the Hudson, and thirty- 
nine years before work* was begun on the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, the first railroad to cross the Allegha- 
nies. But perhaps the most astonishing changes of the 
past hundred years are those which have affected the 
cities of the country. When Irving was aboy in New 
York, that place was a town of jess than 25,000 inhab- 
itants. It covered only the lower end, the point, of 
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Manhattan Island. The present Bleeker Street marked 
the northern limits of the little town. Beyond that 
stretched the rocky, hill-broken farms of the Dutch set- 
tlers—the Wolfert Webbers whom fate was to make rich 
in spite of themselves. ‘The fashionable promenade was 
in Battery Park, now a region of grimy shipping and 
ugly warehouses; and William Street, in which Irving’s 
father lived, now a street of tall office-buildings, was then 
an uptown residence street. 

There was much in the life of this eighteenth-century 
New York to excite the imagination of a sensitive boy, and 
Irving spent his time in exploring the secret places of his 
native city and in wandering through the half-wild regions 
beyond the Harlem. The wandering instinct was strongly 
developed in him, and when his explorations on Jand grew 
tame, he tells how he would go down to the wharves at the 
city’s edge and watch with longing eye the great vessels 
sail slowly out of the harbor on their long voyages across. 
the ocean. 

His own first long voyage was one he never forgot. In 
his seventeenth year his parents gave him permission to 
make a summer visit to his sister, who lived near Albany. 
In 1800 the best way to reach Albany from New York was 
by boat on the Hudson River. Nowadays the distance is 
Trving’s first made in less than twelve hours; but then it 
trip up the was along voyage by sail, and Irving tells with 
Hudson. : . A 

what anxiety intending passengers selected 
their boat and made all possible preparations for their com- 
fort. This journey made known to Irving for the first time 
the beauties of the river that he never ceased tolove. The 
depth and vividness of the impressions he received at this 
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time may be seen from the following description written 
many years afterwards: 

‘What a time of intense delight was that first sail 
through the Highlands! I sat on the deck as we slowly 
tided along at the foot of those stern mountains, and 
gazed with wonder and admiration at those stern cliffs 
impending far above me, crowned with forests, with 
eagles sailing and screaming around them; or listened to 
the unseen stream dashing down precipices; or beheld 
rock, and tree, and cloud, and sky reflected in the glassy 
stream of the river. And then how solemn and thrilling 
the scene as we anchored at night at the foot of these 
mountains, clothed with overhanging forests; and every- 
thing grew dark and mysterious; and I heard the plaintive 
note of the whip-poor-will from the mountain-side, or was 
startled now and then by the sudden leap and heavy 
splash of the sturgeon. 

« . . But of all the scenery of the Hudson, the 
Kaatskill Mountains had the most witching effect on my 
boyish imagination. Never shall I forget the effect upon 
me of the first view of them predominating over a wide 
extent of country, part wild, woody, and rugged; part 
softened away into all the graces of cultivation. As we 
slowly floated along, I lay on the deck and watched them 
through a long summer’s day, undergoing a thousand 
mutations under the magical effects of atmosphere; some- 
times seeming to approach, at other times to recede; now 
almost melting into hazy distance, now burnished by the 
setting sun, until, in the evening, they printed themselves 
against the glowing ah in the deep purple of an Italian 
landscape.’’—Life, by P. M. Irving, vol. I, p. 19. 
Perhaps, as it so often proves with the recollections of 
childhood, Irving has unconsciously filled in the above 
picture from the recollection of his frequent jater trips up 
the Hudson. Yet the fact that these later recollections all 
center around that first early experience shows that it was 
a profound one, and, in Irving’s life, the most form- 
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But manifestly a man’s life could not all be spent in 
idle wandering, however pleasant that might be. In the 
summer after this trip up the Hudson Irving 
ce began the serious study of the law. His 
preliminary education had been very slight 
indeed. He had attendeda boy’s school for some years, 
and had prepared for entrance to Columbia college. Two 
of his brothers had attended this college and had been 
graduated from it. But, perhaps through negligence or 
a dislike of all formal study, Irving himself did not 
enter the college. In after life he always regretted the 
omission of the formal discipline of a college course in 
his education, for he thought it deprived him of an advan- 
tage he was never able to make up in other ways. With 
no more liking for the routine of law than for that of the 
school, Irving nevertheless gave his attention to the former 
subject for the next few years. Before he could be admitted 
to the bar, however, his health broke down, and in 1804, 
in hopes of restoring him, it was determined to send him 
on a voyage to Europe. Thus, though doubtless in a way 
far different from that he had imagined, a long-cherished 
wish was to be realized. 

The voyage across the water was made in May and June 
of 1804, and proved to be the thing Irving most needed. 
When, after a voyage of six weeks, he left 
the ship at Bordeaux, his health was very 
much improved. For a year and a half, he 
was a traveller and sight-seer, visiting various places in 
France, Italy, and England, meeting many famous peo- 
ple, and passing through many exciting and whimsical 
adventures. He soon developed the true traveller’s spirit 
and took the buffets and the favors of fortune with equal 
good will. During most of these journeyings, he kept 
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a diary in which he noted his opinions and observa- 
tions and described the adventures of a trayeller’s life. 
Perhaps the most exciting of these experiences was an 
attack by Italian pirates. He was passenger on a ship 
bound from Genoa to Messina for a cargo of wine, and 
when several days out the ship was attacked by pirates, 
off the coast of Italy near the Island of Elba. Though 
the affair proved a bloodless one, it was not unattended 
with danger. The description of it! reads almost like an 
extract from one of Irving’s own banditti stories in the 
Tales of a Traveller, and often in writing those stories, 
he must have thought of his early experiences in Italy. 
Fortunately no more serious adventure than this of the 
pirates occurred to interrupt the journeyings of the 
youthful traveller. He continued on his way through 
France and Italy, and passed the latter part of his stay 
abroad in England. He took ship for America in Janu- 
ary, 1806, and after a rough voyage of over nine weeks, 
arrived safely at New York. 
As soon as he had settled down in his old place, Irving 
again took up the study of the law, and after several 
months, in November, 1806, was admitted 
eens to the bar of New York. His admission, 
however, was due more to the good-nature 
of his examiners than to the adequacy of his preparation; 
for we may well suppose that what little legal learning 
had found its way into his brain before his departure had 
been quite crowded out by the many new experiences of 
his two years abroad. Even after his admission to the 
bar, he does not appear to have taken much interest in his 
profession. ‘To his natural dislike of the dry routine of 
business there was added the further distraction of an 
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active social life. He had many graces of nature and of 
menner; his disposition was frank and kindly, and wher- 
ever he was known he was liked. His letters of this 
period from Richmond and Baltimore and Washington 
show with what ease and pleasure he took his place in 
the best social life of the community in which he hap- 
pened to find himself. 

About this time Irving made his first attempts of any 
importance at literature. Together with his brother Wil- 
liam and James K. Paulding a young friend 
and relative, he projected a Spectator- 
like periodical called Sdlmagunili. The first number 
of this periodical appeared in January 1807, and nine- 
teen other numbers appeared at irregular intervals be- 
tween that time and the appearance of the last number 
in January, 1808. The purpose of the periodical as 
announced by the editors in the first number was impu- 
dent enough when we consider their age and inexperience: 
“‘Our purpose is simply to instruct the young, reform the 
old, correct the town, and castigate the age; this is an 
arduous task, and therefore we undertake it with confi- 
dence.’? The essays, broadly humorous and satirical, had 
the high-spirits and unrestraint of youth. They secured 
for the writers a considerable local popularity, but they 
were ephemeral in character and Irving himself was soon 
quite willing to have them forgotten. 

Irving’s second literary venture brought him a wider — 
and more lasting fame than the Sdlmagundi papers. In 
1809 he published his Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York. This is a burlesque 
history of New York, supposed to have 
been made up from the writings of a Dutch antiquary, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. It undoubtedly ranks as 
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Irving’s masterpiece of humor. Sir Walter Scott, who 
praised the book warmly, thought he saw in it great 
resemblance to the satire of Swift. The Knickerbocker 
History, however, is without the deep seriousness of 
Swift’s satire; like Salmagundi, it shows more the 
high spirits of youth than the settled purpose of the 
satirist. At the time of the appearance of the book it 
was severely criticised by many of the Dutch families 
in New York, who felt personally aggrieved at the ludi- 
crous figures their Dutch ancestry made in its pages. 
And in fact there was slight justification for such treat- 
ment of the burghers of New Amsterdam. Irving chose 
to present the unjustly exaggerated view of Dutch char- 
acter that had long been traditional in Britis’ literature. 
In England, where the Dutch with their armies and fleets 
had several times so frightened the English that the Eng- 
lish were driven to exaggerated satire to regain their self- 
respect, such a treatment of the subject as Irving’s would 
have had point; but in America no more inoffensive and 
industrious race of people than the Dutch was to be found 
in all the Colonies. But neither satire nor history was 
the main object of the Anickerbocker History. Irving, 
writing in 1848, thus outlines the purpose of the book: 
‘“Tt was to embody the traditions of our city in an amus- 
ing form; to illustrate its local humors, customs, and 
peculiarities; to clothe home scenes and places and familiar 
names with those imaginative and whimsical associations 
so seldom met with in our new country, but which live 


like charms and spells about the cities of the old world, 
binding the heart of the native inhabitant to his home.” 


How well the book accomplished this purpose can be 
seen by a glance at its present-day effects. In New York 
the Knickerbocker legend has worked itself into the very 
fiber of the people. Allusions to it are familiarly used 
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by many who have never read a line of Irving. The name 
itself, by an odd change, has become a synonym for aris- 
tocracy. In a thousand ways the legend has preserved 
traditions and sentiments that otherwise would have been 
speedily lost. It lives like a charm and a spell, binding 
the heart of the native inhabitant to his country; it has 
become itself a part of the country. 

The Knickerbocker History was revised and brought to 
completion beneath the darkest shadow that ever obscured 
Irving’s sky. Matilda Hoffman, to whom he 
was engaged to be married, died after a brief 
illness in her eighteenth year. Her memory 
always lingered in his mind,ready to be called forth by the 
slightest occasion. He never again thought of marriage, 
and never accustomed himself to speak Miss Hoffman’s 
name. There was something of fine chivalry in him that 
held him true even to a memory, and to the end he always 
kept before him the image of his early love in her first 
youth and beauty. 

The next few years after the appearance of the Anicker- 
bocker History saw nothing new from Irving’s pen. His 

natural indolence must explain this, for his 
a ei te law practice made slight enough demands 

upon his time. In 1810 he was made a 
silent partner ina hardware business which was conducted 
by his brothers. This connection, though first the cause 
of much anxiety to him, was finally the making of his 
literary career. or the business affairs of the firm hay- 
ing become embarrassed, in 1815 Irving was sent to a 
branch house in Liverpool for the purpose of putting 
things in order. For three years he labored over the 
uncongeniai details of business. But the affairs of the 
firm passed trom bad to worse, and despite the brothers’ 
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best efforts, in 1818 they were finally driven to bank- 
ruptcy. In this apparent misfortune, however, there lay 
a blessing for Irving; his undisciplined nature always 
needed a strong incentive to work, and in the necessity of 
making a living he found this incentive. Leaving Liver- 
pool, he went up to London with no other defense against 
the hostility of fortune than his pen; and the rest of Irv- 
ing’s life is the story of the way he, with that single 
weapon, not only won wealth abundant but an enduring 
fame and honor better than all wealth. 

The first fruit of Irving’s activity in London was his most 
famous book—the Sketch Book. The story of the way this 
book was written shows clearly the difii- 
culties under which Irving at the time 
labored. He was far from home, with no helpful friend 
to turn to for advice or comfort, and with no prospect of 
any certain income; worst of all, however, was his home 
friends’ lack of faith in him. ‘To them it seemed mad- 
ness wuen Irving refused an unimportant government 
position at Washington which would have given him an 
assured income but would have shut the way entirely to 
any further literary advance. In the face of these diffi- 
culties Irving went bravely to work upon the project of 
the Sketch Book. His plan was to issue the book in num- 
bers, in America only, under the name of Geoffrey Crayon. 
In the prospectus prefixed to the first number, he 
announced the plan of his work in a very tentative and 
hesitating manner, showing clearly how unsure he was of 


Sketch Book. 


himself: 


“The following writings are published on experi- 
ment; should they please, they may be followed by others. 
The writer will have to contend with some disadvantages. 
He is unsettled in his abode, subject to interruptions, and 
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has his share of cares and vicissitudes. He cannot, there- 
fore, promise a regular plan, nor regular periods of publi- 
cation. ”’ 

The first number appeared in May, 1819, and contained 
The Autior’s Account of Himself, The Voyage, Roscoe, 
The Wife, and Rip Van Winkle. The second number 
appeared several months later and contained four essays— 
English Writers on America, Rural Life in England, The 
Broken Heart, and The Art of Book-making. A third 
number appeared in September of the same year and was 
followed at irregular intervals by four more numbers, the 
last number appearing in September, 1820. 

The success of the Sketch Book was immediate and gen- 
eral. The pen-name Geoffrey Crayon could not hide the 
fact that the Knickerbocker History of New 
York and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow were 
written by the same hand, and to the liking for the 
sketches themselves was added all Irving’s earlier popu- 
larity. The books sold well and relieved their author of 
the worry and trouble of immediate need. But better 
than this, their suecess restored to him some of the con- 
confidence in himself which the anxieties of the past few 
years had robbed him of. Sir Walter Scott offered him 
the editorship of a new periodical publication about 
to be established in Edinburgh; and Irving, though he 
declined the offer because he felt himself unfit for the reg- 
ular routine of such an occupation, was very much grati- 
fied at this renewed expression of good will on the part 
of the great author. The kind words of his intimate 
friends and the generous appreciation of many of the best 
critics in America revived him and gave him incentive to 
renewed effort. His fine sensitiveness to praise and blame 
shows clearly in the way in which he took the news of 
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his success. The following extract is from a letter 
written to a friend in New York after the appearance of 
several numbers of the work: 


““The manner in which the work has been received, and 
the eulogiums that have been passed upon it in the Amer- 
ican papers and periodical works, have completely over- 
whelmed me. They go far, far beyond my most sanguine 
expectations; and, indeed, are expressed with such pecul- 
iar warmth and kindness, as to affect me in the tenderest 
manner. ‘The receipt of your letter, and the reading of 
some of the criticisms this morning, have rendered me 
nervous for the whole day. I feel almost appalled by such 
success, and fearful that it cannot be real, or that it is not 
fully merited, or that I shall not act up to the expecta- 
tions that may be formed. We are whimsically consti- 
tuted beings. I had got out of conceit of all that I had 
written, and considered it very questionable stuff, and 
now that it is so extravagantly be-praised, I begin to feel 
that I shall not do as well again. However we shall see 
as we get on. As yet I am extremely irregular and pre- 
carious In my fits of composition. ‘The least thing puts 
me out of the vein, and even applause flurries me, and 
prevents my writing; though, of course, it will ultimately 
be a stimulus. 

“T hope you will not attribute all this sensibility to the 
kind reception I have met with to an author’s vanity. I 
am sure it proceeds from very different sources. Vanity 
could not bring the tears into my eyes, as they have been 
brought by the kindness of my countrymen. I have felt 
cast down, blighted, and broken-spirited, and these sud- 
den rays of sunshine agitate even more than they revive 
me.’’—Life, by P. M. Irving, vol. I, pp. 330, 31. 

After the first six numbers of the Sketch Book had ap- 
peared in America, Irving was driven by the appearance of 
various unauthorized editions to publish them in Eng- 
land. The first attempt came to grief through the failure 
of his publisher; but finally, aided by the good words of 
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Walter Scott, the book was accepted by Murray, the 
greatest of English publishers. Its success in England 
was as great as it was in America; perhaps 
the most evident mark of this is the fact 
that twice the publisher begged the author 
to accept a sum of one hundred guineas in addition 
to the terms agreed upon by them. We, as Americans, 
however, have special reason to feel gratified that the 
success of the Sketch Book was first won in America. In 
that day, American critical judgment depended only too 
often upon British example and it is a pleasure to know 
that our first native writer of importance was accepted by 
us without waiting upon foreign opinion. 

The next few years after the appearance of the Sketch 
Book were years of wandering. The autumn and winter of 
1820-21 were spent on the continent, chiefly in Paris. Here 
Irving formed a firm friendship with Thomas Moore, the 
poet; and indeed we should expect sympathy of spirit be- 
tween the man who wrote the Broken Heart and the author 

of the Irish Melodies. After his return to 
eae es ae London, in January, 1822, Irving published 
ofaTraveller. Dracebridge Hall, first in America, and in 

May of the same yearin England. In method 
the book resembles the Sketch Book; it is a miscellaneous 
collection of essays and short stories suggested by the 
experiences of travel or elaborated from the outlines of 
things that had long been ripening in the author’s mem- 
ory. Though if did not have the charm of novelty, it 
was well received both in England and America. Again 
in 1822 Irving was on the continent, travelling through 
France and Germany. It was on this journey, while 
detained by illness at Mayence that he wrote the intro- 
duction to a volume which takes its title from the cir- 
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cumstances 01 its composition—the Tales of a Traveller. 
The body of the book was written during the winter 
of 1823-24, in Paris, though the completed volume was 
not published until his return to England, in 1824. De- 
spite Irving’s own special liking for the Zules of a Trav- 
eller and despite the fact that it contains some of the 
author’s best work, it was coolly received by the pub- 
lic. The reason for this is evident. The three books 
that he had so far published—the Sketch Book, Brace- 
bridge Hall, and the Tales of a Traveller, were of a kind. 
They were all books made up of pleasant descriptive 
and reflective essays and humorous short stories; they all 
breathed the same quiet air of kindly though not very 
vigorous interest in the life of the world the author knew. 
Something of this was accepted eagerly and more was 
taken willingly; but Irving was guilty of the error of feed- 
ing to satiety the taste he had aroused and his readers 
murmured at the same dish continually set before them. 
Irving was not slow in seeing that the field he had hith- 
erto been cultivating was worked out. He determined to 
place himself in entirely new, fresh sur- 
Lifein Spain. roundings and to occupy himself with an en- 
tirely new sort of work. In 1826 he went 
to Spain, in which country he lived for three years. This 
period he spent in visiting the various famous places of 
the land and in much close reading of historical manu- 
seripts in the chief Spanish libraries. The results of 
these historical studies appeared in the publication of his 
Life of Columbus, in 1828; of the Conquest of Granada 
in 1829; of the Companions of Columbus in 1831; and, as a 
final lighter postlude to these more serious works, of the 
Alhambra in 1832. 
The year of the publication of the Alhambra closes 
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a period in Irving’s life. In that year, after an un- 
broken absence of seventeen years, he came home to New 
York. How eagerly he always looked forward to this 
return is made very evident in his letters to his friends 
throughout the whole of these seventeen years. He had 
never the slightest thought of a permanent residence 
abroad, and now that success had brought him a good 
name and an assured income, he rejoiced in 
them chiefly because they helped him to 
realize what had always been his first hope. 
After the disturbances of the home-coming were over and 
after several extensive trips through the South and the 
West, sections of the country which were almost unbroken 
wilderness when he left America but now were filled with 
cities and towns, he purchased the little Dutch cottage 
on the bank of the Hudson near Tarrytown, called by its 
former owner Wolfert’s Roost, that is in English, Wol- 
fert’s Rest, but known to us better by the name which 
Irving gave it,—Sunnyside. Here he passed the rest of 
his life with the exception of four years, from 1842-46, 
during which time he served as minister to Spain. 

During Irving’s residence at Madrid, no diplomatic com- 
plications which might have tested his political wisdom 
arose. The distractions of his position were sufficient, 
however, to prevent him from carrying out any of his 
literary plans, and at the close of his four years he was 
glad to return to his home on the banks of the Hudson. 
These years at Sunnyside were serene and happy ones. 
Irving was the foremost man of letters in America and 
his home became the natural center of all the literary 
life of the country. He was looked upon as both the 
founder and the patriarch of American letters. He was 
not however content to rest in honor, and as a result of 
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these last labors he published in 1849 a Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith and a Life of Mahomet. Wis last work was a 
Last works Life of Washington. He had been engaged 
Bed death: upon this task for many years and he intended 
that it should stand as the most lasting monument to his 
memory. ‘The first volume was published in 1855; ill- 
health delayed the completion of the second volume and it 
was not until 1859 that it was ready for publication. It 
came as a fitting close toa life of unceasing industry. 
After a long and trying sickness, borne with great equa- 
nimity of spirit, Irving died in November of the same year. 
As a man, perhaps kindliness was Irving’s main charac- 
teristic. There was nothing of self-assertion in him or of 
contempt for the wishes or the weaknesses 
irving’s. of his fellow-men. This side of his character 
disposition. 53 A ; : 
is well illustrated by an action of his later 
years. After his return to America he was engaged upon 
a work which was to treat of the Spanish invasion of 
Mexico. He had gathered his material and had already 
begun the actual composition of the book when his atten- 
tion was called to the fact that a young man hitherto 
unknown to him, named Prescott, was engaged upon the 
same subject. After determining the seriousness of his 
rival and his ability to accomplish the task he had chosen, 
Irving generously relinquished the subject to him. Asa 
result we gained Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico though we 
missed from Irving the story of a period that he was 
peculiarly fitted to treat. We cannot but feel, however, 
that one such action is worth more than a whole row of 
volumes. Throughout Irving’s long and varied life, we 
do not know that he ever cherished a single enmity or 
that he was ever mixed up in any of the petty quarrels 
such as spot the lives of so many men of letters. Yet his 
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amiability was due to no weakness of character or want of 
fixed opinions. The sure judgment of his own powers 
maintained in the face of a disheartening opposition, the 
uninterrupted faithfulness to his country during a long 
residence abroad in which he had every encouragement to 
forget that country, and finally the depth and sincerity of 
the attachment of his half-dozen personal friends to him 
—these are sufficient indications of strength and individ- 
uality of character. 

The second main characteristic of the man was delicacy 
and refinement of feeling. Perhaps his was not a very 
profound or strenuous nature. He never cared to mix in 
His delicacy _ Politics or in the daily concerns of a business 
andrefinement life; his sense of personal repugnance to- 
Of eee wards sordid details was stronger than his 
sense of the good to be accomplished through the use of 
such tools. ‘This attitude towards the things of daily life 
is not, to be sure, very unusual, nor is it generally to be - 
commended. The justification of it in Irving is to be 
found in a real and not an affected delicacy of nature. 
Irving’s temperament was that of a poet—a poet of a 
tender and somewhat sentimental cast of imagination. 
Always the characteristic of his work is beauty rather 
than power. However much he may have felt in his heart 
the deeper mysteries of existence, in open life he preferred 
the play of gentler feelings and emotions. 

As a corrective to what might otherwise have proved a 
cloying sweetness of nature, Irving was possessed of a 
His sense third main characteristic—an unfailing sense 
of Bumnors of the humorous and whimsical in life. The 
world was not tragic to him; neither was it entirely happy. 
It was a place of mixed good and evil where one could 
rejoice at the good, sorrow at the evil, it is true, but for- 
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get it chiefly, in the distractions which a kind fate has 
put at our disposal. 


Il. THE SKETCH BOOK AND THE TALES OF A TRAVELLER 


Irving’s fame rests most securely upon four volumes of 
his earlier work—the Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, the 
Tales of a Traveller, and the Alhambra. The most widely 
read of these four books and the one which engages the 
most lively popular interest, has always been the Sketch 
Book. Yet in some respects the Sketch Book, taken as a 
whole, is inferior to either of the last two books of the 
group. Irving, as an essayist, frankly belongs to the 
school of Addison and nowhere in his works are the marks 
of his discipleship so evident as in parts of the Sketch 
Book. In form, in style, and even in sentiment, such 
essays as Hoscoe, The Wife, The Broken Heart, A Royal Poet, 
The Widow and Her Son, and The Pride of the Village, 
are copies of Irving’s literary models—Addison and Gold- 
smith. Likewise in those numbers descriptive of English 
customs and localities, such as The Country Church, West- 
minster Abbey, Christmas, and the other essays of that 
group, we have essentially the method of Addison, differing 
only in that itis applied by one who stands without the 
English life which he describes. Bracebridge Hall, which 
is largely an elaboration of the Christmas essays of the 
Sketch Book, is clearly under the same influences. All of 
these sketches show literary taste and exquisite sensi- 
tiveness to literary impressions; but no more. It was this 
characteristic of his work that led Hazlitt, the English 
critic, to say of Irving a short time after the appearance of 
the Sketch Book, that his writings were ‘‘very good copies 
of our British essayists and novelists, which may be very 
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well on the other side of the water, or as proofs of the 
capabilities of the national genius, but which might be dis- 
pensed with here, where we have to boast of the originals.” * 

Hazlitt’s ears, however, were so filled with the old note 
in the Sketch Book, that he was deaf to what was new and 
individual in it. In Rip Van Winkle, the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, and, to a less degree, in the Spectre Bride- 
groom, we have examples of independent and original work. 
It is probably the interest of the first two of these three 
numbers of the Sketch Book that has enabled it to main- 
tain the distinguished place which it has always held among 

_Irving’s works. In the stories of this type Irving found 
himself; and the characteristics which mark these two 
stories are worked out, perhaps not more perfectly, but 
more. consistently and with more conscious mastery of 
form,in the later volumes, the Alhambra and the Tales of 
a Traveller. 

The first distinctive charactcristic of the volumes of this 
group is one of form. In his reflective and descriptive 
essays, as has been said above, Irving is a manifest fol- 
lower of Addison. In his use of the short-story form in 
English, however, Irving stands a pioneer. When he began 
to write, the short story still bore upon it the marks of its 
origin ; it was either a hard, formal, didactic treatise, derived 
The Short from the moral apologue or fable; or it was 
Story: a sentimental love-tale, dex.ved from the arti- 
ficial love-romance that followed the romance of ‘chivalry. 
Irving took this form and made of it merely ‘‘the frame on 
which to stretch his materials.”’ His materials were not 
the old formal apologue, nor the worn-out romance of 
love, nor, again, mere ingenuity of plot and incident, but 
rather the materials which modern fiction has made specially 
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its own—‘‘the play of thought, and sentiment, and lan- 
guage; the weaving in of characters, lightly, yet expres- 
sively delineated; the familiar and faithful exhibition of 
scenes in common life; and the half-concealed vein of 
humor that is often playing through the whole.”’?!  Al- 
ready in his lifetime Irving found himself ‘‘elbowed by 
men who followed his footsteps.’’ Hawthorne and Poe were 
his near followers, and American writers since his time 
have always favored the short-story form. But whatever 
the excellence of his successors, Irving will always’stand as 
the chief originator of one of the most characteristic forms 
of modern literature. 

A second and ever present element in the tales is humor. 
Perhaps we should not call Irving’s humor characteristic- 
Irving’s ally American. ‘The first notable American 
OnROE: humorist was Benjamin Franklin; and in 
the mock-serious extravagance of some of his utterances we 
get strange foretastes of our latest and greatest humor- 
ist, Mark Twain. Irving’s humor, perfectly individual and 
natural as it is, depends more upon the play of shades 
of feeling for its effects; it is quiet and refined, sly and 
half-concealed. At times there is also a strain of mild 
satire mingled with it, as for example, in the Story of 
the Little Antiquary, or the Adventure of the Popkins 
Family, both in the Tales of a Traveller. Usually, how- 
ever, the characters are depicted with a simple pleasure in 
their quaintness and oddities. They are sometimes exag- 
gerated to the point of grotesqueness, as, for example, 
the characters gathered together at The Hunting Dinner; 
yet the exaggeration is never carried so far as_ to 
take them beyond our sympathy. Dickens, who was a 
confessed admirer of Irving, probably learned something 
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from this method in the humorous and whimsical exag- 
geration of some of his own characters. There is a touch 
also of the gruesome in some of the tales. It is prob- 
able that Irving here was somewhat influenced by his 
reading in the German romantic writers of the beginning 
of the last century. Sir Walter Scott, in his essay On 
the Supernatural in Fictitious Composition, in which he 
points out the excellence of the German stories of this 
type, praises Irving’s story of the Bold Dragoon in the 
Tales of a Traveller as the only example of the fantastic 
then to be found in English literature. But even in these 
tales of the grotesque, the main purpose is always humor- 
ous; in the most striking example of this kind, the Story of 
the German Student, the possible weird effect of the story 
is destroyed by its humorous conclusion. This same 
fantastic element, deepened and made more somber, 
appears again in the writings of Poe; but we can not be 
sure here that Poe did not derive his inspiration directly 
from the writings of the same German romanticists that 
influenced Irving. 

Finally, the stories under discussion are remarkable for 
what we may call a sense of locality. Irving, perhaps bet- 
ter than any other English writer, has been able to seize 
Sense of upon the spirit of places and fix that spirit 
get g in language. It is this power which gives 
unfailing interest to such essays in the Sketch Book as 
Westminster Abbey, Little Britain, Stratford on Avon, and 
others. The same power enabled him to transfer to his 
pages the atmosphere of faded splendor in the Alhambra. 
Similarly the romantic life of Italy a hundred years ago 
is revealed to us in the banditti stories of the Zales of a 
Traveller. In many ways Irving satisfied, and still con- 
tinues to satisfy, the natural curiosity which the people of 
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America have always hat conserning the manners and 
customs and famous places of Europe. The first ambas- 
sador whom the new world of letters sent to the old, as 
Thackeray called him, he was also the first messenger to 
bring back tothis country an intelligent report of his 
embassy. 

But Irving was able not only to fix for us the places of 
the Old World with all their wealth of human association 
and story; he accomplished the much more difficult task 
of investing the life and nature of the New World with 
the same richness of tradition that charms us in the old. 
The legends of the Rhine mean no more to the German 
than the legends of the Hudson mean tous. Just how 
far the stories of which Irving made use: were traditional 
among the inhabitants of the Hudson valley, it is perhaps 
impossible to determine. But it is certain that now they 
have become for everyone who passes through that region, 
the most appropriate expression of its poetry and beauty. 
A similar achievement was the creation of that part of the 
Knickerbocker legend which centers about the city of New 
York. This field Irving first entered in his Anicher- 
bocker History; and again and again in later works—nota- 
bly in the Money-Diggers of the Tales of a Traveller— 
he returns to the favorite subject of his youth. In this 
subject he was always successful. The legend has in- 
vested the island of Manhattan and its surrounding waters 
with the glow of traditional romance. Knickerbocker has 
become the city’s ‘‘most all-pervading and descriptive 
name’’; and the humorous conception of Dutch character 
and history in the legend has become ‘‘as inseparable from 
New York as the form of the island and the encircling 
shores of the bay.’’ In this achievement alone there is 
surety of lasting fame; for the city whose traditions 
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Irving’s pen first fashioned and enriched has itself become 
a chief monument to his memory. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE 


A POSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER 


By Woden, God of Saxons, 
From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 
Unto thylke day in which I creep into 
My sepulchre—— 
CARTWRIGHT. 


[The following Tale was found among the papers of the late 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, an old gentleman of New York, who 
was very curious in the Dutch history of the province, and the 
manners of the descendants from its primitive settlers. His 
historical researches, however, did not lie so much among books 
as among men; for the former are lamentably scanty on his 
favorite topics; whereas he found the old burghers, and still 
more their wives, rich in that legendary lore, so invaluable 
to true history. Whenever, therefore, he happened upon a 
genuine Dutch family, snugly shut up in its low-roofed farm- 
house, under a spreading sycamore, he looked upon it as a little 
clasped volume of black-letter, and studied it with the zeal of a 
book-worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the province 
during the reign of the Dutch governors, which he published | 
some years since. There have been various opinions as to the 
literary character of his work, and, to tell the truth, it is not a 
whit better than it should be. Its chief merit is its scrupulous 
accuracy, which indeed was a little questioned on its first 
appearance, but has since been completely established; and it is 
now admitted into all historical collections, as a book of unques- 
tionable authority. 

The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his 
work, and now that he is dead and gone, it cannot do much 
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harm to his memory to say that his time might have been much 
better employed in weightier labors. He, however, was apt to 
ride his hobby his own way; and though it did now and then 
kick up the dust a little in the eyes of his neighbors, and grieve 
the spirit of some friends, for whom he felt the truest deference 
and affection; yet his errors and follies are remerabered ‘‘more 
in sorrow than in anger,’’ and it begins to be suspected, that he 
never intended to injure or offend. But however his memory 
may be appreciated by critics, it is still held dear by many 
folks, whose good opinion is well worth having; particularly by 
certain biscuit-bakers, who have gone so far as to imprint his 
likeness on their new-year cakes; and have thus given hima 
chance for immortality, almost equal to the being stamped ona 
Waterloo Medal, or a Queen Anne’s Farthing. ] 


Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must 
remember the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismem- 
bered branch of the great ‘Appalachian family, and are 
seen away to the west of the river, swelling up to a noble 
height, and lording it over the surrounding country. 
Every change of season, every change of weather, indeed, 
every hour of the day, produces some change in the mag- 
ical hues and shapes of these mountains, and they are 
regarded by all the good wives, far and near, as perfect 
barometers. When the weather is fair and settled, they 
are clothed in blue and purple, and print their bold out- 
lines on the clear evening sky; but, sometimes; when the 
rest of the landscape is cloudless, they will gather a hood 
of gray vapors about their summits, which, in the last 
rays of the setting sun, will glow and light up likea 
crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may 
have descried the light smoke curling up from a village, 
whose shingle-roofs gleam among the trees, just where the 
blue tints of the upland melt away into the fresh gxeen of 
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the nearer landscape. It is a little village of great 
antiquity, having been founded by some of the Dutch col- 
onists, in the early times of the province, just about the 
beginning of the government of the good Peter Stuyve- 
sant,’ (may he rest in peace!) and there were some of the 
houses of the original settlers standing within a few years, 
built of small yellow bricks brought from Holland, having 
latticed windows and gable fronts, surmounted with 
weather-cocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses 
(which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn and 
weather-beaten), there lived many years since, while the 
country was yet a province of Great Britain, a simple 
good-natured fellow of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He 
was a descendant of the Van Winkles who figured so gal- 
lantly in the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Fort Christina.? He 
inherited, however, but little of the martial character of 
his ancestors. I have observed that he was a simple good- 
natured man; he was, moreover, a kind neighbor, and an 
obedient hen-pecked husband. Indeed, to the latter cir- 
cumstance might be owing that meekness of spirit which 
gained him such universal popularity; for those men are 
most apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, who 
are under the discipline of shrews at home. Their tem- 
pers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the 
fiery furnace of domestic tribulation; and a curtain lecture 
is worth all the sermons in the world for teaching the vir- 
tues of patience and long-suffering. A termagant wife 


1Stuyvesant was governor or director of New Amsterdam from 1645 
until his death in 1672. 

2Port Christina was a Swedish fort and settlement on the Delaware a 
few miles below the present site of Wilmington. It was taken by the Dutch 
in 1654. Its garrison consisted of about thirty men, and not a shot 'was fired 
by either side on the occasion of its surrender. 
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may, therefore, in some respects, be considered a toler- 
able blessing; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice 
blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favorite among all the 
good wives of the village, who, as usual, with the amiable 
sex, took his part in all family squabbles; and never 
failed, whenever they talked those matters over in their 
evening gossipings, to lay all the blame on Dame Van 
Winkle. The children of the village, too, would shout 
with joy whenever he approached. He assisted at their 
sports, made their playthings, taught them to fly kites 
and shoot marbles, and told them long stories of ghosts, 
witches, and Indians. Whenever he went dodging about 
the village, he was surrounded by a troop of them, hang- 
ing on his skirts, clambering on his back, and playing a 
thousand tricks on him with impunity; and not a dog 
would bark at him throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be 
from the want of assiduity or perseverance; for he would 
sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tar- 
tar’s lance, and fish all day without a murmur, even 
though he should not be encouraged by a single nibble. 
He would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours 
together, trudging through woods and swamps, and up 
hill and down dale, to shoct a few squirrels or wild 
pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a neighbor even 
in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man at all country 
frolies for husking Indian corn, or building stone-fences; 
the women of the village, too, used to employ him to run 
their errands, and to do such little odd jobs as their less 
obliging husbands would not do for them. In a word Rip 
was ready to attend to anybody’s business but his own, 
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but as to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in 
order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his 
farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in 
the whole country; everything about it went wrong, and 
would go wrong, in spite of him. His fences were con- 
tinually falling to pieces; his cow would either go astray 
or get among the cabbages; weeds were sure to grow 
quicker in his fields than anywhere else; the rain always 
made a point of setting in just as he had some out-door work 
to do, so that though his patrimonial estate had dwindled 
away under his management, acre by acre, until there was 
little more left than a mere patch of Indian corn and 
potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned farm in the 
neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in 
his own likeness, promised to inherit the habits, with the 
old clothes of his father. He was generally seen trooping 
like a colt at his mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of his 
father’s cast-off galligaskins, which he had much ado to 
hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad 
weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mor- 
tals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world 
easy, eat white bread or brown, whichever can be got with 
least thought or trouble, and would rather starve ona 
penny than work for a pound. If left to himself, he 
would have whistled life away in perfect contentment; but 
his wife kept continually dinning in his ears about his 
idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he was bringing on 
his family. Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was 
incessantly going, and everything he said or did was sure 
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to produce a torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but. 
one way of replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, 
by frequent use, had grown into a habit. He shrugged 
his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, but said 
nothing. This, however, always provoked a fresh volley 
from his wife; so that he was fain to draw off his forces, 
and take to the outside of the house—the only side which, 
in truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was 
as much hen-pecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle 
regarded them as companions in idleness, and even looked 
upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the cause of his master’s 
going so often astray. True it is, in all points of spirit 
befitting an honorable dog, he was as courageous an animal 
as ever scoured the woods—but what courage can with- 
stand the ever-during and all-besetting terrors of a 
woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf entered the house 
his crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground, or curled 
between his legs, he sneaked about with a gallows air, 
casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and 
at the least flourish of a broom-stick or ladle, he would fly 
to the door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as 
years of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mel- 
lows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool 
that grows keener with constant use. For a long while 
he used to console himself, when driven from home, by 
frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the sages, philoso- 
phers, and other idle personages of the village; which 
held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, designated 
by a rubicund portrait of His Majesty George the Third. 
Here they used to sit in the shade through a long lazy 
summer’s day, talking listlessly over village gossip, or 
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telling endless sleepy stories about nothing. But it would 
have been worth any statesman’s money to have heard the 
profound discussions that sometimes took place, when by 
chance an old newspaper fell into their hands from some 
passing traveller. How solemnly they would listen to the 
contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the 
schoolmaster, a dapper learned little man, who was not to 
be daunted by the most gigantic word in the dictionary; 
and how sagely they would deliberate upon public events 
some months after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely controlled 
by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, and land- 
lord of the inn, at the door of which he took his seat from 
morning till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the 
sun and keep in the shade of a large tree; so that the 
neighbors could tell the hour by his movements as accu- 
rately as by a sun-dial. It is true he was rarely heard to 
speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. His adherents, 
however (for every great man has his adherents), perfectly 
understood him, and knew how to gather his opinions. 
When anything that was read or related displeased him, 
he was observed to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to send 
forth short, frequent and angry puffs; but when pleased, 
he would inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit 
it in light and placid clouds; and sometimes, taking the 
pipe from his mouth, and letting the fragrant vapor curl 
about his nose, would gravely nod his head in token of 
perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at 
length routed by his termagant wife, who would suddenly 
break in upon the tranquillity of the assemblage and call 
the members all to naught; nor was that august person- 
age, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred from the daring 
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tongue of this terrible virago, who charged him outright 
with encouraging her husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and his 
only alternative, to escape from the labor of the farm and 
clamor of his wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll 
away into the woods. Here he would sometimes seat 
himself at the foot of a tree, and share the contents of his 
wallet with Wolf, with whom he sympathized as a fellow- 
sufferer in persecution. ‘‘Poor Wolf,’’ he would say, ‘‘thy 
mistress leads thee a dog’s life of it; but never mind, my 
lad, whilst I live thou shalt never want a friend to stand 
by thee!’? Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfully in his 
master’s face, and if dogs can feel pity I verily believe he 
reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, 
Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest 
parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was after his favor- 
ite sport of squirrel shooting, and the still solitudes had 
echoed and re-echoed with the reports of his gun. Pant- 
ing and fatigued, he threw himself, late in the afternoon, 
on a green knoll, covered with mountain herbage, that 
crowned the brow of a precipice. From an opening 
between the trees he could overlook all the lower country 
for many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance 
the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its 
silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a purple 
cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and there sleep- 
ing on its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the 
blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain 
glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with 
fragments from the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted 
by the reflected rays of the setting sun. For some time 
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Rip lay musing on this scene; evening was gradually 
advancing; the mountains began to throw their long blue 
shadows over the valleys; he saw that it would be dark 
long before he could reach the village, and he heaved a 
heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the terrors 
of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a 
distance, hallooing, “‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Win- 
kle!’? He looked round, but could see nothing but a 
crow winging its solitary flight across the mountain. He 
thought his fancy must have deceived him, and turned 
again to descend, when he heard the same cry ring through 
the still evening air: ‘‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Win- 
kle!’’—at the same time Wolf bristled up his back, and 
giving a low growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking 
fearfully down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague appre- 
hension stealing over him; he looked anxiously in the 
same direction, and perceived a strange figure slowly toil- 
ing up the rocks, and bending under the weight of some- 
thing he carried on his back. He was surprised to see any 
human being in this lonely and unfrequented place, but 
supposing it to be some one of the neighborhood in need 
of his assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the 
singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was a short 
square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a griz- 
zled beard. His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion 
—a cloth jerkin strapped round the waist—several pair of 
breeches, the outer one of ample volume, decorated with 
rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches at the knees. 
He bore on his shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of 
liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach and assist him 
with the load, Though rather shy and distrustful of this 
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new acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity; 
and mutually relieving one another, they clambered up a 
narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a mountain tor- 
rent. As they ascended, Rip every now and then heard 
long rolling peals, like distant thunder, that seemed to 
issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, between lofty 
rocks, toward which their rugged path conducted. He 
paused for an instant, but supposing it to be the mutter- 
ing of one of those transient thunder-showers which often 
take place in mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing 
through the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a small 
amphitheatre, surrounded by perpendicular precipices, 
over the brinks of which impending trees shot their 
branches, so ‘that you only caught glimpses of the azure 
sky and the bright evening cloud. During the whole time 
Rip and his companion had labored on in silence; for 
though the former marvelled greatly what could be the 
object of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, 
yet there was something strange and incomprehensible 
about the unknown, that inspired awe and checked 
familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the centre was 
a company of odd-looking personages playing at nine-pins. 
They were dressed in a quaint outlandish fashion; some 
wore short doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in 
their belts, and most of them had enormous breeches, of 
similar style with that cf the guide’s. Their visages, too, 
were peculiar: one.had a large beard, broad face, and 
small piggish eyes: the face of another seemed to consist 
entirely of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf 
hat set off with a little red cock’s tail. They all had 
beards, of various shapes and colors. There was one who 
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seemed to be the commander. He was a stout old gentie- 
man, with a weather-beaten countenance; he wore a laced 
doublet, broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat and 
feather, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with roses 
in them. The whole group reminded Rip of the figures in 
an old Flemish painting, in the parlor of Dominie Van 
Shaick, the village parson, and which had been brought 
over from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though 
these folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they 
maintained the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, 
and were, withal, the most melancholy party of pleasure 
he had ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness 
of the scene but the noise of the balls, which, whenever 
they were rolled, echoed along the mountains like rumbling 
peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they sud- 
denly desisted from their play, and stared at him with 
such fixed statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, 
lack-lustre countenances, that his heart turned within 
him, and his knees smote together. His companion now 
emptied the contents of the keg into large flagons, 
and made signs to him to wait upon the company. 
He obeyed with fear and trembling; they quaffed the 
liquor in profound silence, and then returned to their 
game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He 
even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste 
the beverage, which he found had much of the flavor of 
excellent Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and 
was soon tempted to repeat the draught. One taste pro- 
voked another; and he reiterated his visits to the flagon 
so often that at length his senses were overpowered, his 
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eyes swam in his head, his head gradually declined, and 
he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence 
he had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his © 
eyes—it was a bright sunny morning. The birds were 
hopping and twittering among the bushes, and the eagle 
was wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure mountain 
breeze. ‘‘Surely,’’ thought Rip, ‘‘I have not slept here 
all night.’? He recalled the occurrences before he fell 
asleep. The strange man with a keg of liquor—the 
mountain ravine—the wild retreat among the rocks—the 
woe-begone party at nine-pins—the flagon—‘‘Oh! that 
flagon! that wicked flagon!”’ thought Rip—‘‘what excuse 
shall I make to Dame Van Winkle!’’ 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean 
well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying by 
him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, 
and the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the 
grave roysters of the mountain had put a trick upon him, 
and, having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of his 
gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might have 
strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. He whistled 
after him and shouted his name, but all in vain; the 
echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but no dog was to 
be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening’s 
gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to demand 
his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he found himself 
stiff in the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. ‘“‘These 
mountain beds do not agree with me,’’ thought Rip, *‘and 
if this frolic should lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, 
I shall have a blessed time with Dame Van Winkle.”’ 
With some difficulty he got down into the glen: he found 
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the gully up which he and his companion had ascended 
the preceding evening; but to his astonishment a moun- 
tain stream was now foaming down it, leaping from rock 
to rock, and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. He, 
however, made shift to scramble up its sides, working his 
toilsome way through thickets of birch, sassafras, and 
witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up or entangled by 
the wild grapevines that twisted their coils or tendrils 
from. tree to tree, and spread a kind of network in his path. 
At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but no traces of 
such opening remained. The rocks presented a high 
impenetrable wall over which the torrent came tumbling 
in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a broad deep 
basin, black from the shadows of the surrounding forest. 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought toa stand. He again 
called and whistled after his dog; he was only answered by 
the cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in air 
about a dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice; and 
who, secure in their elevation, seemed to look down and 
scofi at the poor man’s perplexities. What was to be 
done? the morning was passing away, and Rip felt fam- 
ished for want of his breakfast. He grieved to give up 
his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; but it 
would not do to starve among the mountains. He shook 
his head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart 
full of trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 
As he approached the village he met a number of peo- 
ple, but none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised 
him, for he had thought himself acquainted with every 
one in the country round. Their dress, too, was of a 
different fashion from that to which he was accustomed. 
They all stared at him with equal marks of surprise, and 
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whenever they cast their eyes upon him, invariably stroked 
their chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture 
induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, to his 
astonishment, he found his beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop 
of strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, 
and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one 
of which he recognized for an old acquaintance, barked at 
him as he passed. The very village was altered; it was 
larger and more populous. There were rows of houses 
which he had never seen before, and those which had been 
his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange names were 
over the doors—strange faces at the windows—every thing 
was strange. His mind now misgave him; he began to 
doubt whether both he and the world around him were 
not bewitched. Surely this was his native village, which 
he had left but the day before. There stood the Kaatskill 
mountains—there ran the silver Hudson at a distance— 
there was every hill and dale precisely as it had always been 
—Rip was sorely perplexed —*‘That flagon last night,’ 
thought he, ‘‘has addled my poor head sadly!’ 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his 
own house, which he approached with silent awe, expect- 
ing every moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van 
Winkle. He found the house gone to decay—the roof 
fallen in, the windows shattered, and the doors off the 
hinges. A half-starved dog that looked like Wolf was 
skulking about it. Rip called him by name, but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was an 
unkind cut indeed—‘‘My very dog,’’ sighed poor Rip, 
“‘has forgotten me!’? 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame 
Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was 
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empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. This deso- 
lateness overcame all his connubial fears—he called loudly 
for his wife and children—the lonely chambers rang for a 
moment with his voice, and then all again was silence. ° 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, 
the village inn—but it too was gone. A large rickety 
wooden building stood in its place, with great gaping 
windows, some of them broken and mended with old hats 
and petticoats, and over the door was painted, ‘‘the Union 
totel, by Jonathan Doolittle.’ Instead of the great 
tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of yore, 
there now was reared a tall naked pole, with something 
on the top that looked like a red night-cap, and from it 
was fluttering a flag, on which was a singular assemblage 
of stars and stripes—all this was strange and incompre- 
hensible. He recognized on the sign, however, the ruby 
face of King George, under which he had smoked so 
many a peaceful pipe; but even this was singularly meta- 
morphosed. The red coat was changed for one of blue 
and buff, a sword was held in the hand instead ofa 
sceptre, the head was decorated with a cocked hat, and 
underneath was painted in large characters, GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, but 
none that Rip recollected. The very character of the 
people seemed changed. There was a busy, bustling, 
disputatious tone about it, instead of the accustomed 
phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He looked in vain for 
the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, double 
chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco-smoke 
instead of idle speeches; or Van Bummel, the schoolmas- 
ter, doling forth the contents of an ancient newspaper. 
In place of these, a lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his 
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pockets full of handbills, was haranguing vehemently 
about rights of citizens—elections—members of congress— 
liberty—Bunker’s Hill—heroes of seventy-six—and other 
words, which were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the 
bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled beard, 
his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an army of 
women and children at his heels, soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the tavern politicians. They crowded round him, 
eyeing him from head to foot with great curiosity. The 
orator bustled up to him, and, drawing him partly aside, 
inquired ‘‘on which side he voted?’? Rip stared in vacant 
stupidity. Another short but busy little fellow pulled 
him by the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, 
‘“Whether he was Federal or Democrat?’’ Rip was equally 
at a loss to comprehend the question; when a knowing, 
self-important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made 
his way through the crowd, putting them to the right and 
left with his elbows as he passed, and planting himself 
before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the other rest- 
ing on his cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, 
as it were, into his very soul, demanded in an austere tone, 
‘‘what brought him to the election with a gun on his 
shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and whether he meant 
to breed a riot in the village?’’—‘‘ Alas! gentlemen,”’ cried 
Rip, somewhat dismayed, ‘‘I am a poor quiet man, a 
native of the place, and a loyal subject of the king, God 
bless him!”’ 

Here a general shout burst from the by-standers—‘‘A 
tory! a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! away with 
him!’ It was with great difficulty that the self-important 
man in the cocked hat restored order; and, having 
assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded again of 
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the unknown culprit, what he came there for, and whom 
he was seeking? The poor man humbly assured him that 
he meant no harm, but merely came there in search of 
some of his neighbors, who used to keep about the tavern. 

‘“Well—who are they?—name them.’’ 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
*“Where’s Nicholas Vedder?”’ 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man 
replied, in a thin piping voice, ‘‘Nicholas Vedder! why, 
he is dead and gone these eighteen years! There was a 
wooden tombstone in the church-yard that used to tell all 
about him, but that’s rotten and gone too.’’ - 

““Where’s Brom Dutcher?”’ 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the 
war; some say he was killed at the storming of Stony 
Point'—others say he was drowned in a squall at the foot 
of Antony’s Nose.” I don’t know—he never came back 
again.”’ : 

‘““Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?”’ 

“He went off to the wars too, was a great militia gen- 
eral, and is now in congress.’’ , 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes 
in his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone 
in the world. Every answer puzzled him, too, by 
treating of such enormous lapses of time, and of matters 
which he could not understand: war—congress—Stony 
Point ;—he had no courage to ask after any more friends, 
but cried out in despair, ‘‘Does nobody here know Rip 
Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!’’ exclaimed two or three, ‘Oh, 


1There was a battle at Stony Point, on the Hudson, during the Revolu- 


tionary War. 
2 A picturesque rock which juts out into the Hudson, not far from West 


Point. 
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“ 


to be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against 
the tree.”’ 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himself, 
as he went up the mountain: apparently as lazy, and cer- 
tainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now completely 
confounded. He doubted his own identity, and whether 
he was himself or another man. In the midst of his 
bewilderment, the man in the cocked hat demanded who 
he was, and what was his name? 

““God knows,’’ exclaimed he, at his wit’s end; ‘‘I’m 
not myself—I’m somebody else—that’s me yonder—no— 
that’s somebody else got into my shoes—I was myself last _ 
night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they’ve 
changed my gun, and every thing’s changed, and I’m 
changed, and I can’t tell what’s my name, or who I am!’’ 

The by-standers began now to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and tap their fingers against their fore- 
heads. There was a whisper, also, about securing the~ 
gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief, at 
the very suggestion of which the self-important man in 
the cocked hat retired with some precipitation. At this 
critical moment a fresh comely woman pressed through 
the throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded man. She 
had a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened at his 
looks, began to cry. ‘‘Hush, Rip,’’ eried she, ‘‘hush, 
you little fool; the old man won’t hurt you.’? The name 
of the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her voice, 
all awakened a train of recollections in his mind. ‘‘What 
is your name, my good woman?”’ asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.”’ 

“And your father’s name?”’ 

“Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, but it’s 
twenty years since he went away from home with his gun, 
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and never has been heard of since—his dog came home 
without him; but whether he shot himself, or was carried 
away by the Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but a 
little girl.’ 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he putit with 
a faltering voice: 

‘*Where’s your mother?”’ 

“‘Oh, she too had died but a short time since; she 
broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New-England 
peddler.”’ 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelli- 
gence. The honest man could contain himself no longer. 
He caught his daughter and her child in hisarms. ‘‘I 
am your father!’ cried he—‘‘ Young Rip Van Winkle once 
—old Rip Van Winkle now!—Does nobody know poor 
Rip Van Winkle?”’ 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and 
peering under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, 
“Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle—it is himself! 
Welcome home again, old neighbor—Why, where have you 
been these twenty long years?”’ 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years 
had been to him but as one night. The neighbors stared 
when they heard it; some were seen to wink at each other, 
and put their tongues in their cheeks: and the self-impor- 
tant man in the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was 
over, had returned to the field, screwed down the corners 
of his mouth, and shook his head—upon which there was 
a general shaking of the head throughout the assemblage. - 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of old 
Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the 
road. He was a descendant of the historian of that name, 
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who wrote one of the earliest accounts of the province. 
Peter was the most ancient inhabitant of the village, and 
well versed in all the wonderful events and traditions of 
the neighborhood. He recollected Rip at once, and cor- 
roborated his story in the most satisfactory manner. He 
assured the company that it was a fact, handed down from 
his ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill mountains 
had always been haunted by strange beings. That it was 
aftirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson,’ the first dis- 
coverer of the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there 
every twenty years, with his crew of the Half-moon; being 
permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his enter- 
prise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river, and the 
great city called by his name. That his father had once 
seen them in their old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins 
in a hollow of the mountain; and that he himself had 
heard, one summer afterneon, the sound of their balls, 
ike distant peals of thunder. 

‘To make a long story short, the company broke up, and 
returned to the more important concerns of the election. 
Rip’s daughter took him home to live with her; she had 
a snug, well-furnished house, and a ‘stout cheery farmer . 
for a husband, whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins 
that used to climb upon his back. As to Rip’s son and 
heir, who was the ditto of himself, seen leaning against 
the tree, he was employed to work on the farm; but 
evinced an hereditary disposition to attend to any thing 
else but his business, 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon 
found many of his former cronies, though all rather the 
worse for the wear and tear of time; and preferred mak- 


1 Henry Hudson was an English navigator in the seryice of the Dutch 
Company. He sailed up the Hudson in September, 1609, 
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ing friends among the rising generation, with whom he 
soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that 
happy age when a man can be idle with impunity, he 
took his place once more on the bench at the inn door, and 
was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, and 
a chronicle of the old times ‘‘before the war.’’ It was 
some time before he could get into the regular track of 
gossip, or could be made to comprehend the strange events 
that had taken place during his torpor. How that there 
had been a revolutionary war—that the country had 
thrown off the yoke of old England—and that, instead of 
being a subject of his Majesty George the Third, he was 
now a free citizen of the United States. Rip, in fact, was 
no politician; the changes of states and empires made but 
little impression on him; but there was one species of 
despotism under which he had long groaned, and that 
was—petticoat government. Happily that was at an end; 
he had got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, and 
could go in and out whenever he pleased, without dread- 
ing the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her 
name was mentioned, however, he shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes; which 
might pass either for an expression of resignation to his 
fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived 
at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at first, to 
vary on some points every time he told it, which was, 
doubtless, owing to his having so recently awaked. It at 
last settled down precisely to the tale I have related, and 
not a man, woman, or child in the neighborhood, but knew 
it by heart. Some always pretended to doubt the reality 
of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of his head and 
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that this was one point on which he always remained 
flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost 
universally gave it full credit. Even to this day they never 
hear a thunderstorm of a summer afternoon about the 
Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are 
at their game of nine-pins; and it ‘is a common wish of 
all hen-pecked husbands in the neighborhood, when life 
hangs heavy on their hands, that they might have a quiet- — 
ing draught out of Rip Van Winkle’s flagon. 


NOTE! 


-The foregoing Tale, one would suspect, had been suggested to 
Mr. Knickerbocker by a little German superstition about the 
Emperor Frederick der Rothbart, and the Kypphaitiser moun- 
tain: the subjoined note, however, which he had appended to 
the tale, shows that it is an absolute fact, narrated with his 
usual fidelity; 

“The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem incredible to many, 
but nevertheless I give it my full belief, for 1 know the vicinity 
of our old Dutch settlements to have been very subject to 
marvellous events and appearances. Indeed, I have heard many 
stranger stories than this, in the villages along the Hudson; all 
of which were too well authenticated to admit of a doubt. I 
have even talked with Rip Van Winkle myself, who, when last 
I saw him, was a very venerable old man, and so perfectly 
rational and consistent on every other point, that I think no 
conscientious person could refuse to take this into the bargain; 
nay, I have seen a certificate on the subject taken before a 
country justice and signed with a cross, in the justice’s own 
handwriting. The story, therefore, is beyond the possibility of 
doubt. D. K.”—[AutTHor’s Note. ] 


POSTSCRIPT 


The following are travelling notes from a memorandum-book 
of Mr. Knickerbocker: 
The Kaatsberg, or Catskill mountains, have always been a 


1The Note and Postscript offer material for the study of Irving’s method 
ofadapting an old story to new surroundings. 
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region full’of fable. The Indians considered them the abode of 
spirits, who influenced the weather, spreading sunshine or 
clouds over the landscape, and sending good or bad hunting 
seasons. They were ruled by an old squaw spirit, said to be 
their mother. She dwelt on the highest peak of the Catskills, 
and had charge of the doors of day and night to open and shut 
them at the proper hour. She hung up the new moons in the 
skies, and cut up the old ones into stars. In times of drought, 
if properly propitiated, she would spin light summer clouds out 
of cobwebs and morning dew, and send them off from the crest of 
the mountain, flake after flake, like flakes of carded cotton, to 
float in the air; until, dissolved by the heat of the sun, they 
would fall in gentle showers, causing the grass to spring, the 
fruits to ripen, and the corn to grow an inch an hour. If dis- 
pleased, however, she would brew up clouds black as ink, sitting 
in the midst of them like a bottle-bellied spider in the midst of 
its web; and when these clouds broke, woe betide the valleys. 

In old times, say the Indian traditions, there was a kind of 
Manitou or Spirit, who kept about the wildest recesses of the 
Catskill Mountains, and took a mischievous pleasure in wreak- 
ing all kinds of evils and vexations upon the red men. Some- 
times he would assume the form of a bear, a panther, or a deer, 
lead the bewildered hunter a weary chase through tangled 
forests and among ragged rocks; and then spring off with a 
loud ho! ho! leaving him aghast on the brink of a beetling 
precipice or raging torrent. 

The favorite abode of this Manitou is still shown. It is a 
great rock or cliff on the loneliest part of the mountains, and, 
from the flowering vines which clamber about it, and the wild 
flowers which ‘abound in its neighborhood, is known by the 
pame of the Garden Rock. Near the foot of it isa small lake, 
the haunt of the solitary bittern, with water-snakes basking in 
the sun on the leaves of the pond-lilies which lie on the surface. 
This place was held in great awe by the Indians, insomuch that 
the boldest hunter would not pursue his game within its pre- 
cincts. Once upen a time, however, a hunter who had lost his 
way, penetrated to the garden rock, where he beheld a number 
of gourds placed in the crotches of trees. One of these he 
seized and made off with it, but in the hurry of his retreat he 
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let it fall among the rocks, when a great stream gushed forth, 
which washed him away and swept him down precipices, where 
he was dashed to pieces, and the stream made its way to the 
Hudson, and continues to flow to the present day; being the 
identical stream known by the name of the Kaaters-kill. 


QUESTIONS AND OUTLINES 


OF 


Reading Circle Work for 1906-1907 


FIRST MONTH. 


Introduction to Burke’s Speech, and the first thirty-five para- 
graphs of the Speech, to bottom of p. 46. Special attention should 
be given to filling in the historical background, from the editor’s 
Introduction and Notes (p. 138 ff.) and the authorities mentioned 
on p. 21. Attention is also called to the questions on p. 127 ff., 
which will not be repeated below. 


BURKE’S CAREER. 


1. When and where was Burke born; where educated; what 
was his university record? For what purpose did he go to London, 
and what was the result? 

2. How did Burke happen to get into literary work? De- 
scribe the nature of his early publications. 

3. Who were some of Burke’s most important friends in 
London? (See lives of Goldsmith and Johnson for mention of 
Burke.) 

4. Account for the beginning of Burke’s political career, and 
outline his rise in influence and power. How long was he in 
Parliament? 

5. What was Burke’s general attitude in relation to the poli- 
cies of George IV? The effect upon his own political success? 

6. What three great subjects was Burke particularly inter- 
ested in during his political career? 
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7. Summarize Burke’s work on behalf of the American 
colonies, naming three important speeches and one letter which 
he wrote on the subject. 

8. During what years was Burke agitating the Indian ques- 
tion? Name his most important speech on this subject. (See 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings.) 

9. What was Burke’s attitude toward the French Revolution? 
His most important work on this subject? (Compare the opinions 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge.) 

10. What was the name and nature of Burke’s last work? 
When did he die? What is the common estimate of him as an 
orator and a political philosopher? 


THE SPEECH ON CONCILIATION, 


11. When was this speech delivered? What was the immediate 
occasion or excuse for it? 

12. Outline the most important events in English and Ameri- 
can history leading up to this speech. 

13. What is the purpose of Burke’s introduction? The extent 
of the whole introduction? (See the editor’s study of the logical 
structure, p. 132 ff.) 

14. Do you find any devices (in par. 1, for instance) to indicate 
that the speech was unprepared? Was it really unprepared? 
Was Burke really superstitious? 

15. What is the effect of the hesitation for a proper word at the 
end of par. 4? Of the familiar colloquial expressions in par. 5? 

16. What subtle irony do you findin par. 7? Point out other 
examples of the same quality farther on. 

17. What great governmental principle is at the bottom of 
par. 10? 

18. How has the House admitted what Burke, in par. 12, says 
it has admitted? 

19. Why is the population of the colonies an argument in 
favor of conciliation? The commerce? What is the substance 
of Burke’s evidence regarding the commerce? 

20. Is par. 25 in any sense a digression? What, precisely, is 
its relation to the course of the argument? 
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21. Why should Burke turn again to specific figures in par. 26? 

22. What is the argumentative effect of par. 28? 

23. What literary qualities do you find in par. 30? 

24. What universal political principles are stated in pars. 
31-34? 


SECOND MONTH. 
BURKE’S SPEECH, PARAGRAPHS 36-88 INCLUSIVE, TO BOTTOM P. 87. 


1. What is the function, as a paragraph, of 36? Find similar 
paragraphs farther on. 

2. Why do the references to the history of England in par. 38 
apply specifically to the American colonies? 

3. Explain Burke’s points as to religion and education in the 
colonies, 

4, In what ways is force secured in par. 43? 

5. What is the purpose, as a paragraph, of 44? Show how it 
differs from 36. Find similar paragraphs farther on. 

6. What three unhappy results of coercion does Burke men- 
tion in pars. 45-6? 

7. What ways of proceeding does Burke mention in par. 47? 
Can you think of any other feasible way? 

8. What are the objections to changing the spirit by removing 
the causes? 

9. Why should par. 51 be set off by itself? 

10. How had England shown the disposition to impoverish the 
colonies mentioned in par. 52? 

11. Note powerful bits of sarcasm in pars. 53, 56, 57, etc. 

12. What are Burke’s objections to prosecuting the spirit of 
the colonists as criminal? 

13. State in substance the sound political wisdom underlying 
pars. 59-60. 

14, What is the conclusion of the first branch of Burke's 
main argument (par. 64)? 

15. What is gained by leaving out of consideration the right 
of taxation (par. 66)? To what feeling is the appeal of this para- 
graph? 

16. What is Burke’s general proposition (par. 68)? 
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17. How does Burke refute the objection stated in par. 70? 
Explain the inconsistency which he finds objectors guilty of. 

18. What four great constitutional precedents for conciliation 
does Burke cite? Explain the precise bearing of each one upon 
the question in hand. 

19. Summarize the points of similarity between England’s 
treatment of Wales and of the American colonies. 

20. Why should Burke quote the exact language of the people 
of Chester (par. 85)? j 

21. Do the questions of par. 86 indicate anything as to the 
course of procedure adopted by Parliament with relation toAmeri- 
can petitions? : 


THIRD MONTH. 


BURKE’S SPEECH, PAR. 89 TO THE END, WITH GENERAL REVIEW 
OF THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE WHOLE. 


1. What natural means of conciliation does Burke consider 
impractical, and why? 

2. What substitute does he then suggest? 

3. What is the effect of par. 92, followed by resolutions 
embodying mere matters of fact, couched in the language of previ- 
ous parliaments? What does Burke gain by putting mere histori- 
cal facts in the form of resolutions? 

4. What literary effects are prominent in par. 95? Is it a 
digression? 

5. Why was it necessary for Burke to comment on and 
argue for his simple resolutions of facts? 

6. What historical events were the basis for the resolution of 
1748? That of 1756? 

7. Why should the sixth resolution be preceded (instead of 
followed, like the others) by a bit of argument? 

8. What specific acts does Burke propose repealing? Let 
the history of each of these acts be learned. 

9. Which of the acts mentioned for repeal are discussed in 
the following paragraphs (110 ff.)? Why does not Burke discuss 
all? 

10. What is the purpose of Burke’s resolutions as to the 
courts? Why were these resolutions needed? 
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11. What is the general purpose of the argument from par. 
118 on? 

12. How does Burke answer the first objection he thinks likely 
to be raised? 

13. What is the essential point of par. 120? 

14. Sum up the argument of par. 122. 

15. Do you think Burke really almost forgot his purpose to 
comment on the plan of Lord North, as referred to in par. 123? 
Does he, however, give sufficient attention to it? State clearly 
all his points against it. What, precisely, was Lord North’s plan? 

16. How and why would Lord North’s plan break the union of 
the colonies? 

17. Work out the contrasts Burke mentions between his plan 
and Lord North’s. 

18. What is the substance of Burke’s argument as to revenue 
from his plan? 

19. What is the nature and purpose of his concluding appeal? 
Is it necessary to the argument? Effective? 

20. What was the fate of Burke’s resolutions? Why? 

21. For additional questions and suggestions as to the style of 
the Speech and its structure, see pp. 127-37. 


FOURTH MONTH. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCESS; PROLOGUE AND PARTI. 
TENNYSON. 


1. When and where was Tennyson born? What was his 
father’s occupation? 

2. What were the natural surroundings of his youth? Had 
they any important influence upon his life work? 

3. What university did he attend, and how long? Who were 
the most important of his friends there? Learn something of each. 

4, When did his first notable poetical work appear? How 
was it received? ; 

5. What personal loss had a great effect on his poetical genius? 
Just what was this effect? What long poem resulted? 

6. With what work did Tennyson begin to get adequate 
recognition? Name some of his most important short poems. 
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7. For what reasons was the year 1850 an important one in 
Tennyson’s life? 

8. Indicate the general nature of Tennyson’s most important 
long poems,—In Memoriam, Maud, Idylls of the King, Enoch 
Arden, etc. 

9. What work did Tennyson do in the drama? With what 
practical success? 

10. What honor did Tennyson receive late in life? When did 
he die? 


THE PRINCESS. 


11. When was The Princess published? 

12. What two important works may have furnished Tennyson 
with hints for this poem? Sum up the possible indebtedness to 
each, 

13. Give the substance of the present Lord Tennyson’s expla- 
nation of the origin of The Princess, 

14. What, in outline, is the general plan of the poem,—the 
machinery of its structure? Is it confusing? 


PROLOGUE. 


15. How early in the poem is its principal theme hinted at? 

16. How much of the main plot is foreshadowed in the Pro- 
logue? 

17. How soon is the nature of the poem as a ‘‘medley”’ indi- 
cated? By what various contrasts are the characteristics of a 
medley made prominent? 

18. Why is the account of scientific experiments given? 


PART i: 


19. Explain what is meant by the ‘‘weird seizures.”” What 
is the purpose of introducing them? Note all uses made of them 
in the progress of the poem. 

20. What significance for the future has the seal described 
near the end of Part I? 

21. What is accomplished for the plot in Part 1? 

22. Throughout the poem note examples of the characteristic 
qualities of Tennyson, as mentioned by the editor on p. 29 ff.; 
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especially (1) “music . . . im words and cadences;” (2) “truth 
and beauty of descriptions of nature;’ (3) “sympathy .. . with 
movements of the time.” 


FIFTH MONTH. 
THE PRINCESS, PARTS II AND III. 
PARD I 


1. What does the song at the beginning of Part IT indicate 
as to the child as a reconciling influence? 
2. How soon is the child introduced? How is it made 
prominent? 
3. What interest does the Princess show in the Prince at first? 
Trace through the poem the steps in the growth of her interest. 
4. What scientific theory is given poetic setting in Part II? 
5. What does the Princess state as the principal aims of her 
college? 
6. How is Cyril’s attitude toward Psyche indicated from his 
first glimpse of her? 
7. What reference seems to change Psyche’s intention regard- 
ing her brother and his friends? 
8. What hints are given of danger from the Lady Blanche? 
9. What elements of burlesque are there in Part II? 
10. What, in brief, is accomplished for the plot in Part II? 
11. How many characters are clearly differentiated in this part? 


PART III. 


12. What is the purpose of the lullaby at the beginning of this 
part? 

13. What various ways does Cyril try to secure the silence of 
the Lady Blanche? 

14. Why was it Melissa who gave the warning? 

15. What scientific practice of Tennyson’s time is protested 
against in Part IIL? 

16. What is the significance for the main plot of ine talk 
between the Prince and the Princess, p. 75 ff.? 

17. Do you find less burlesque in Part II than heretofore? 

18. What progress has been made in the revelation of charac- 
ter? 
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SIXTH MONTH. 
THE PRINCESS, PARTS IV AND V. 
PART IV. 


1. What bearing has the ‘Bugle Song’’ on the main part of 
the poem? What are its principal beauties as a lyric? 

2. Why should ‘Tears, Idle Tears,” be placed where it is? 
Has it any influence on the Princess? Is it equally effective out 
of its setting + 
_ 8. What allusions are there to the main story of The Princess 
in the “Swallow” song? 

4, How is the sex of the intruders discovered by the Princess? 

5. What elements of burlesque are there in the account of the 
pursuit and capture of the Prince and his companions? 

6. What reason does the Lady Blanche assign for not telling 
about them? 

7. What significance is there in the Princess’s determination 
to keep the child? 

8. What letters does the Princess receive, and what is their 
effect? 

9. What justification is there for her bitterly sarcastic speech 
to the Prince? 

10. Whose voice is it that is “heard thro’ rolling drums’’? 
Why should there be an interlude at this time, reintroducing the 
framework of the poem? 

11. The Prince seems now farther than ever from winning the 
Princess; has there nevertheless been progress? 


PART V. 


12. What striking character portraitures are there in V? 

13. What views as to the relations of man and woman does the 
Prince’s father express? 

14. Why is not combat averted after the agreement between 
the kings? 

15. What request is there as to the Prince in the Princess’s 
letter to her brother? What comment on the child? 

16. What merits has the account of the combat? Point out 
lines where the sound fits the sense effectively. 
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17. Is the ending of this part emphatic? Compare it with 
the endings of other parts. 

18. Does the Prince appear stronger in this part than hereto- 
fore? Is he in general a weak character? 

19. Where is there more effort than usual to make the dialogue 
fit the character speaking? Is it successful? 


SEVENTH MONTH. 
THE PRINCESS, PARTS VI, VII, AND CONCLUSION. 
PART VI. 


1. Wherein does the song at the beginning of VI intensify 
the effect of the previous songs? 

2. Is the Princess’s battle song in harmony with her character 
as generally presented? (Note the biblical tone of the song.) 

3. What is the metrical form of this battle song? Are 
previous songs in any way similar to it metrically? 

4. What part does the child play in the Princess’s work of 
mercy after the combat? (Compare the function of the child with 
that of Eppie in Silas Marner.) 

5. What effect has the sight of the Prince’s father on the 
Princess? 

6. What incident of great dramatic power follows Psyche’s 
sight of her child? 

7. Why are so many appeals necessary before the Princess 
forgives Psyche? Why does she finally yield? 


PART VII. 


8. What is the meaning of ‘Ask me no more” in relation to 
the main part of the poem? 
9. What is the effect of turning the college into a hospital? 
10. How prospered the minor love affairs while the Prince was 
recovering? Had they any effect on the major one? 
11. Under what circumstances did the Princess finally yield to 
love? 
12. What is the significance of the poems the princess reads? 
13 Istherein this part any element of burlesque? 
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14. Where does Tennyson express his own sincere opinion as 
to the ideal relations of man and woman? And what in essence is 
that opinion? 

15. What are the striking merits of the concluding conversation 
between the Prince and the Princess? 


CONCLUSION. 


16. Has the Conclusion a distinct bearing on the main story, 
either as explanation or in any other capacity? 

17. Does the return to the framework seem like anti-climax 
after the real eloquence of Part VII? 

18. Why did Tennyson call this poem a medley? 

19. Are any characters in the framework clearly presented— 
Lilia, for instance? 


EIGHTH MONTH. 


‘SSHELLEY’S “THE SKYLARK”; IRVING’S “RIP VAN WINKLE,” 
AND THE INTRODUCTION. 


THE SKYLARK, 


1. What was the inspiration of this poem? 

2. Why does Shelley address the skylark as a ‘‘spirit’’? 

3. With what persons and creatures does he compare the 
invisible singer? What is the point of the various comparisons? 

4, What is the most prominent characteristic of the lark’s 
song? 

5. What contrast does the poet emphasize between the lark 
and human beings? 

6. How is the metrical form of this poem appropriate to its 
thought? 

7. Do you notice imperfections of rime and metre? Are they 
serious blemishes in any case? 

8. Note some of the most striking and beautiful figures of 
speech, 

9. Compare and contrast Shelley’s “Skylark’’ with Words- 
worth’s poems on the same bird. What characteristic differences 
are there? What similarities due to the nature of the bird? 

10, Why is “The Skylark” noteworthy as a lyric poem? 
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IRVING—INTRODUCTION, 


11. When and where was Irving born, and where were his early 
years spent? Describe some of the occupations of his youth that 
must have had an effect upon his literary work. 

12. What was the extent and character of his education, both 
general and professional ? 

13. What was Irving’s earliest literary work? With what 
did he become famous? What relation does the latter book bear 
to the story of “Rip Van Winkle’’? 

14. When and under what circumstances was The Sketch 
Book written? With what success? 

15. What were some of the most important of Irving’s later 
works? 

16. What positions did Irving hold abroad? 

17. Who were some of his most important literary friends? 

18. What place does Irving occupy in the history of American 
literature? 

19. What famous authors were Irving’s models in his essays? 
In what particular form of writing, however, was he essentially 
original? 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


20. What is the purpose of the introductory description of the 
Kaatskills? 

21. What devices are used to make the story and the manner 
of telling it appropriate to its purported author, Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker? 

22. Is a complete and adequate portrait given of Rip and of 
his wife? Do they seem alive and real? 

23. Is “Rip Van Winkle” essentially dramatic? What really 
dramatic situations are there, if any? 

24. Where do you find natural background in harmony with 
the events of the tale? 

25. What effect is heightencd by having Rip’s return take 
place at the time of an election? 

26. How is the supernaturalism of the tale modified or quali- 


fied? Is this device effective? i 
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